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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 





CHAPTER I. 


A CHAPTER WHICH WILL HAVE TO BE WRITTEN SEVERAL TIMES 
AGAIN: EACH TIME IN DARKER INK. 







|T was quite impossible, so Mademoiselle Mathilde 
D'Isigny concluded, that any reasonable being could 
dream of going out on such an afternoon. It was not 
to be thought of. Nevertheless, she began thinking at 
once about her sabots and her red umbrella. 

A wild revolutionary-looking nimbus, urged on by a still wilder 
wind, which seemed, from its direction, to have started from 
America, had met the rapidly-heated and rapidly-cooled strata ot 
chalk in the valley of the Stour in Dorsetshire. —The nimbus, chased 
by the furious headlong American wind, met the chalk downs while 
they were cooled by a long winter’s frost, and at once dissolved itself 
into cataracts of water; into cataracts more steady, more persistent, 
and, in the end, more dangerous, than any which ever came from 
the wildest and noisiest summer thunderstorm. 

It was quite impossible that any reasonable woman could go out 
on such an afternoon ; still the sabots and the red umbrella dwelt on 
her mind, for it might under certain circumstances become necessary 
although impossible. 


No summer thunderstorm, in its very worst behaviour, had ever 
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done worse by one than this. You could in a way calculate on those 
summer thunderstorms. ‘The worst of them came from south-east, 
then changed to south-west, and the moment the wind got north of 
west it was all over. But here was a tearing wild wind, straight from 
godless, or, to say the least, ‘‘ uncatholic”” America, which persisted 
and deluged and drenched one, and, if one went in and got dry, was 
perfectly ready to deluge one again. Was there ever such an ill- 
conditioned, inexorable wind and rain as this ? 

Toilers in fields might stand such weather for their own purposes ; 
but it was quite evident that no lady could be expected, under any 
circumstances, to go out in it. Given even the sabots and the red 
umbrella, it was quite impossible. 

For the vast Atlantic, set in motion, doubtless, by the pestilent 
republicanism of America, had broke loose, and was pouring its 
torrents on the unsympathetic chalk hills of Dorsetshire : hills which 
absorb the deluge of rain, and in their way utilize it; but which 
never “* scour ” down in a revolutionary manner. On these English 
hills there are what we dwellers on the chalk call ‘ swilly holes,” 
down which your revolutionary rain channel pours, and, having 
reconsidered itself, comes up again gently in the meadows and other 
low lands, which, however, from time to time require draining. 

But the meadows in 1789 were not drained, and, therefore, the 
furious, persistent downfall of rain deserved the epithet which we 
gave it just now, of “‘dangerous.”’ It meant flood; and, in those low- 
lying meadows, between unexpandable hiils, flood meant temporary 
disaster. Stored stacks of hay were carried off, though the next 
year’s crop was improved by the silt left by the flood; lambs were 
drowned, but the breed of sheep was improved in the end by Mr. 
Coke’s finer sorts, brought from Norfolk ; boats, such as careless 
people had left afloat in such strange times as 1789, were dashed 
against bridges and broken ; which, in the long run, must have been 
good for the boatbuilders. 

Mademoiselle Mathilde may or may not have thought of these 
things ; but one thing is certain, she came to the conclusion that 
no lady could possibly be expected to go out in such weather. And 
almost immediately afterwards she rang the bell, and told the middle- 
aged woman who answered it, to bring her cloak with the hood, and 
her sabots, and her red umbrella; and, in short, began to make pre- 
parations for going out into the very weather which she had just 
before voted impossible. 
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“ ] have seen neither my sabots nor my umbrella for some days, 
Mrs. Bone,” she said, ‘Cand should expect penance after confession for 
my carelessness ; but that does not excuse my servant. I hope that the 
sabots have not been mislaid, and that my umbrella was properly dried 
before it was put by. If such has not been the case, I shall find it 
necessary to rebuke Anne,” their foolish little maid. ‘I value 
those things very much. I got those sabots a bargain at Pontorson 
Fair; and I bought that red umbrella, the colour of which you 
object to, from old Barbot at Dol, and I beat him down from eleven 
livres to nine. These things, if lost, can never be replaced.” 

Some people said that Mademoiselle Mathilde was decidedly plain. 
Some said that she must have been rather pretty when she was 
younger. Others, again, said that what little beauty she had wore 
well, and that she did not show her age, which was twenty-seven. 
Others, again, said that she had a cold, hard, and somewhat stupid 
face. Others said that her face wanted expression until she was roused. 
But Mrs. Bone, the middle-aged woman before mentioned, declared 
until far on into this century that mademoiselle’s face was that of an 
angel, And Sir Joshua Reynolds, of all people, almost forgot his 
manners one evening, after having been introduced to her at least, so 
one reads in the ‘‘ D’Isigny Memoires,” written by the sobered 
Adele, not so long ago. French memoires are French memoires ; 
and Sir Joshua is represented as saying to Boswell, “I can’t make 
that face out; I never saw one exactly like it before.” He then, 
according to Adéle’s memoires, pushed himself through the press up 
to her, bowing; and, after a little light and easy conversation, asked 
her, would she favour him with a sitting, to which she answered,— 

“* Most assuredly no. My sister Adéle plays the ornamental réle 
in our family. Paint her, milord, if you wish to paint a D’Isigny.” 

Now, with all due deference to Mrs. Bone and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mathilde was not a handsome woman ; and I very much 
doubt if she ever had been. The face was very aquiline—strongly 
Norman ; a face which you find not only in the Pays de Caux, but 
also about Coutances and Avranches everywhere. A face which is, 
for a few years, almost always beautiful ; a face which still remains 
here and there among the British aristocracy; a face, however, 
which often, after a very few years, gets peaked and sharp and hawk- 
like ;—if I dare say such a thing, ugly, hard, and avaricious. 

Hers was this kind of face, but with a difference. 


The beauty of the real Norman face consists in its exquisite form 
EE2 
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in early womanhood. The Norman women, like the Jewish women, 
discount their beauty in about two years of unapproachable splendour. 
At this time the features of Norman beauty are, as the penny 
novelist would say, ‘‘ exquisitely chiselled.” Whether he knows 
what he means or no, he is perfectly right ; their features are beauti- 
fully chiselled ; but it does not last, this chiselling. ‘The hard old 
Scandinavian muscle asserts itself; and the result is often a British 
dowager of that extreme type with which John Leech and Richard 
Doyle between them have made the general public familiar. 

Mathilde had escaped all this. The form of her face was certainly 
‘Norman and hawklike ; but it was also, in largeness of mouth, and a 
certain breadth in the upper jaw, Anglo-Teutonic ; and the softer, 
tenderer, Teutonic muscles in her face refused to become “ ropy ” 
and prononcés, like those in the face of the Dowager-Marchioness of 
Thingaby and the Comtesse de Chose. She was always what she 
had been, both in personal appearance and in character. She had 
escaped the “‘ chiselling ” phase of beauty, and at the same time had 
escaped the first, fierce, impatient phase of Norman womanhood. 
She was a woman who could wait: she had got that habit from her 
Anglo-Teutonic mother. Her sister Adéle always told her that she 
could never make up her mind ; and she always told her sister that 
she leaped at conclusions without any sound basis. ‘They were both 
right in a way. 

A few more words about her before we see her through the 
medium of incident. There was a strong suspicion of beauty about 
her. Everyone called her plain, and yet Sir Joshua Reynolds would 
have painted her. Her figure was almost deformed, and her gait was 
very clumsy. She was very broad, though not fat; and above her 
shoulders was that half Norman, half Teutonic head, which gave rise 
to so many theories as to what was inside it. A short clumsy woman, 
with such a head as I have mentioned. I have no further portrait. 
I know the portrait of her cousin, fourth, as I remember, from 
Lamennais, nearly opposite that of Jacques Cartier, with Chateau- 
briand, painted in apparent imitation of David’s Marat, looking in 
from the end of the room. But I distrust that portrait. I fear it 
was painted under the later empire. 

Adéle, in her Memoires, says that Mathilde was the very image of 
her cousin; but I distrust both Adéle and the portrait; and so we 
must make out a portrait of Mademoiselle Mathilde D’Isigny for 
ourselves or go without one. Even the great Emerald Portrait, they 
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tell us, is a forgery of the 3rd century. But their deeds live after 
them, when their place knoweth them no more. 

She never knew her own mind, said her sister Adele. <A ‘thin 
thing ”’ like her sister Adele, might easily believe so. Mathilde spent 
her life in violently protesting against doing anything whatever, in a 
real Teutonic manner, and in doing such things as were fit to be 
done, such as were right after all, which is all we ask from any one. 
An obstructive woman, or she would not have found herself where 
she did at last. She wanted a reason for everything. 

So we begin our little journey with her. She began by declaring 
in the most positive manner that no respectable woman could go out 
in such weather, and immediately afterwards ordered her sabots and 
her umbrella, and went out in it, because some wretched old hind, 
down in the village of Stourminster Osborne, was dying. The 
Romanists were then, as they are now, au fait with the machinery 
of charity ; and Mademoiselle Mathilde was a Romanist, and so she 
went to the old man. 

So she passed out of the shelter of the porch and faced the furious 
weather, protesting and a little petulant ; yet she faced it. Protesting 
in her inmost heart against the weather, but not uttering her protest 
to Mrs. Bone. Petulant to a very little degree at finding that her 
common-sense resolution to stay at home was overridden by her 
sentimental desire to make the death of the old man down by the 
river more easy and more comfortable. She went out into the driving 
wild weather. She knew that she was “ protesting ” against the 
weather God had sent, and she knew she was petulant towards 
Mrs. Bone. But she could confess the matter about the weather, and 
give Mrs. Bone her prayers. Nevertheless, human nature is human 
nature, and the bill about the confession and the prayers was not yet 
presented. So she was still a little bit cross. 

The priceless sabots were there, but they had not been properly 
dried ; and expensive sabots like these were subject to the dry rot, 
and these in particular could never be replaced to her. (She had 
forgotten that she had told Mrs. Bone that she had picked them up a 
bargain at Pontorson; she wanted to be sentimental about them.) 
The red umbrella had been improperly dried, and there was never 
such an umbrella before. The horn handle, too, had come off ; 
innumerable little complaints, about which the Teutonic Bone cared 
as much as a horse did for a house-fly, knowing Mademoiselle’s worth. 

Still Mrs. Bone was glad when Mademoiselle had fairly got out 
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into the rain, under her great red umbrella, and she, Bone, could get 
back to the fire and see about the dinner. 

Her opinion of Mademoiselle’s character was strangely like, and 
yet strangely different from, that of Mademoiselle Adele's. 

“She says one thing and does another, William,” said’ Mrs. Bone 
to the quiet young man who was sitting by the fire, shelling kidney- 
beans ; ‘‘ but she is worth the whole lot of us put together.” 

“Worth developing,” says a critic. I answer, Mademoiselle 
Mathilde is already developed. The circumstances around her will 
develop ; but she will remain the same. 


, 


CHAPTER II. 
SOME NECESSARY GOSSIP AND ANECDOTES. 


Tue wild furious weather which swept up the valley of the 
Stour, into which weather Mademoiselle Mathilde had trusted her- 
self, did not produce any great effect on the ordinary inmates of the 
old Grange from which she had issued. It took the full fury of that 
weather: it was a very draughty, early seventeenth-century old 
place, with large stone-framed windows filled with latticed panes ; 
and yet no one complained of the draughts to-day, for the wind was 
south-west and warm. Mademoiselle Adele did not, at all events ; 
and if she did not complain, you might be pretty sure that no one 
within twenty miles was dissatisfied. : 

Sheepsden was nestled among elms, in a deep hollow, half-way up 
the side of one of the chalk hills which form the vailey of. the Stour, 
and overlooking the low-lying meadows. The most comfortable 
room in it was not a very comfortable room in the ordinary way of 
speaking, taking into consideration modern ideas of comfort. It was 
large and draughty ; it was hall, kitchen, and eating-room all in one ; 
and opened, through the porch from which Mademoiselle Mathilde 
had just passed, on to the wild weather ; yet, even in these dark early 
spring days, when the Weather was an enemy, and not a friend as it was 
in summer, this room was really the most comfortable in the house. 
There were no fauteuils or easy chairs ; yet these French people, 
these D’Isignys, who had got the house on their own hands while 
they let the farm, had made it, in their way, most comfortable. 

The room was naturally what Mrs. Bone called ‘* whistling cold.” 
The great antre of a fireplace, pile it as high as you would with 
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blazing logs, never cast its warmth over one-fifth of it, until M. 
D’Isigny had brought French ingenuity to bear upon it. He had 
caused to be made two great folding-screens, which, starting from 
each side of the fireplace, overlapped each other in the middle, 
leaving a passage between which might be closed by a curtain. 
These two screens inclosed a large space, which was well warmed by 
the heat of the fire, and in which space the family, servants and all, 
principally lived : reading, writing, singing, working, eating, drink- 
ing, and even cooking. Yet they were wonderfully comfortable. 

Next to the fire, on the right-hand side as you looked at it, was 
the writing-table, and the shaded lamp of M. D’Isigny himself. On 
the same side, but further from the fire, was a longer table, the fire- 
side half of which was the drawing-room table, sacred to the ladies ; 
while the half farthest from the fire represented the dining-room 
table, and was devoted to the meals of the D’Isignys. Altogether 
on the other side of the fireplace, was another table parallel to it, 
which was the servants’ table—the half next the fire being given up 
to cooking purposes, and the cooler half to the meals, the lighter 
work, and recreations of these few domestics. In this charmed 
circle of warmth and cheerfulness, the whole of the family lived 
nine-tenths of their strict innocent life. 

Only two days before the day we speak of, Adele had objected, 
for the very first time, to this arrangement about the servants, 
and had dared (for she made Mathilde tremble at her audacity 
sometimes) to go as far as to say to her father that she should not 
care if the servants were French, but that she did not like to consort 
with English boors. Mathilde trembled as she heard this fearful 
indiscretion of Adéle’s. She knew that her father would punish her 
for it in some way, and Adéle was so fearfully indiscreet and 
rebellious whilst undergoing ‘ punition.” Her father’s manner on 
this occasion did not re-assure her experienced judgment. He was 
sedate, calm, and explanatory; and when he took that line his 
punishments were generally severe. 

He leant calmly against the high mantel-piece, which, high as it 
was, was just of the height to support his great shoulders, and con- 
fronted his two daughters. Mathilde folded her hands, and looked 
patiently and submissively at him ; Adéle drooped her head, and was 
ready for: tears and recantation even before he had begun, with the 
beautifully modulated voice of the old French gentleman, still to be 
heard occasionally, to give his reasons. 
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“ The great cause which has led to these illimitable troubles, now 
threatening to become incalculable disasters in France, has been a 
want of confidence between classes. Had classes in France confided 
in one another, and studied one another’s habits and wants more, 
there might have been some chance of a general and confidential 
consultation ; and the present hideous state of affairs, growing more 
hideous every day, might have been averted. A revolution is 
impossible here: not because of the better being of the peasantry, 
but because the aristocracy are deservedly in better rapport with the 
peasantry than in France. No one agrees with me in this view of 
the matter, not even Sir Lionel Somers; but I hold it, and intend 
that our servants should live with us. If Sir Lionel Somers objects 
to the arrangement, he may cease his visits. A D’Isigny of the 
thirteenth century, need not, I hope, go on his knees to ask for the 
society of an English baronet of the seventeenth, whose title was 
only got by the most extraordinary—I will go as far as that, extra- 
ordinary—use of the Divine Right which the world has ever 
seen,” 

At this dreadful allusion to James I.’s baronetcies, which were a 
pet grievance of her father’s, and which caused him to ride a consider- 
ably high horse with Sir Lionel, Mathilde gave herself up for lost. 
“¢ Bread and water on fast days, and haricots without gravy on flesh 
days ; and I doubt we shall not get out of it with that. I wish I 
was at Avranches; I’d go pilgrimage bare-foot to Mount St. 
Michael. It is only four leagues, and when you pass Louis it is 
not bad walking across the sands. I’d do it gladly to save Adeéle, 
for she is so indiscreet under these impositions ; and there is eight 
pounds of prime beef in the house, besides dripping. And this will 
be a month’s maigre for us. It must goto the poor, that is all. I 
wonder how much he knows. I wish we had a priest. Since he 
has taken to doing the priest business himself, things are getting 
perfectly intolerable. No priest would set us such penances.” 

He very soon let Adéle and Mathilde know how much he knew. 

“«] may be crotchety, and I may be an old fool, though I am not 
so old. But I have my opinions and my will in spite of Sir Lionel 
Somers, who might have done better, as my future son-in-law, than 
incite my daughter Adéle to rebellion. There is another reason, 
young ladies, why more than ever I intend to live in presence of my 
servants. I wish you to hear every word which the servants dare to 
say in your presence ; a process which will, by curbing their tongues, 
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elevate them to something like your level ; and I wish the servants 
to hear every word which you say, which will curb your tongues, 
and make you careful about scandalous talk.” 

Mathilde put in a mental protest against her being classed with 
Adéle in this respect, as well she might, but she said nothing; only 
thought to herself, ‘* Now comes our penance.” 

“‘ Therefore,” said Monsieur D’Isigny, ‘‘I forbid either of you, 
from this moment, to address one word of French to me, or to one 
another.” He acted on his determination on the instant, as he always 
did. ‘* For ze future, my daughtare, we sall all spek ze English for 
everlasting everaremore, until we sall learn our obediences and our 
dutys. Ze servants sall laugh at our English, without doubt. That 
is good disciplines for our vanity. But we sall all spek English till 
we learn our obediences. Have you reply, you two?” 

Adéle had nothing to say. Sir Lionel Somers had certainly been 
ridiculing her father, and she had listened and laughed. She was 
glad to get out of it under the penance of speaking the hated English 
for a limited time. Mathilde, however, had something to say. She 
was dreadfully afraid of her father, his word was law to her; yet 
the woman always said what was in her, and said it now, in perfectly 
beautiful English,—a strange contrast to her father’s English, —per- 
haps with a slight and pretty French accent. 

“ Adéle is as near blameless as possible in this matter, sir. Your 
discipline is, I think, a good one: we should talk more English, 
Adele’s English and your own are absolutely ridiculous ; mine is not 
good, but it is better than yours. Adele, I say, is blameless in this 
matter, or nearly so. The lover you have chosen for her made 
jokes, and she laughed at them, but rebuked him at the same time. 
The fault lies at my door entirely. I could have stopped them, but 
I did not.” 

“* And why not, daughter ? ” 

“* Because what he said was in the main true. He said that you 
were sujet aux lubies.”’ 

“¢ That is French,” said M. D'Isigny. 

“I beg pardon; but it is true, you know.” 

“*T did not know it. It is possibly in consequence of the conduct 
of my daughters,” replied M. D’Isigny, whose bad English we are 
not going to reproduce. ‘I do not say that my English is good, and 
you will even allow that your own might be improved. But read for 
me in your English the tragedy of King Lear, and put it to your 
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heart. Lear had three daughters: I have but two—my Regan and 
Goneril ; but where is my Cordelia?” 

After which bitter sarcasm M. D’Isigny mounted his horse, and 
went off for Silchester. 

“ He will make himself so utterly ridiculous with that English of 
his,” thought Mathilde, when he was gone, and she was helping 
Mrs. Bone with the cooking, ‘‘ that he will lose half his prestige. I 
wish there were a priest within any distance of this place; I’d go 
barefoot to him twenty miles. My father has assumed a kind of 
amateur priesthood, and one gets neither confession nor absolution— 
only penance. Father Martin, dear old man, would never have 
condemned us to talk English till further orders. I must and will 
talk French. I shall talk French to Mrs. Bone, who don’t under- 
stand it, and get out of it in that way.” 


CHAPTER III. 
MORE NECESSARY GOSSIP. 


So Monsieur D’Isigny, in redingote, buckskin breeches, top-boots, 
* and three-cornered hat, covering a close-cropped head.(a chevelure, 
which, like everything else he did, gave extreme offence to both 
parties, both to the new party and the old), had ridden away on a 
splendid, large-boned brown horse, through the bad weather, on the 
day before our opening. He was in the very best temper possible. 
He had done his duty, and that was quite enough for him. He was 
bound on an antiquarian journey to Silchester. We will make his 
further acquaintance on his return. 

“He beant much like a frog-eating Frenchman,” said an old 
stone-breaker by the road-side to an old shepherd who was leaning 
over a gate as he passed. 

‘* No, a beant,” said the shepherd. ‘* He’s a straight upstanding 
old chap, for a Frenchman,” replied he. ‘ He’d give good account 
of Sir Lionel, or of any gentleman in these parts, for the matter of 
that.” 

He never condescended for one moment to let his household know 
the possible or probable period of his return, although he always 
expected, under penalties, that his daughters should be at home to 
receive him. It was part of his discipline. He used to quote to 
them the text, ‘‘ Let thy master when he cometh find thee watch- 
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ing.” So on the next day after his departure, Mathilde not only 
faced the furious weather, in going to see the dying old man by the 
river, but also the chance of some extra penance for herself. Still, as 
I impressed on you by reiteration in the first chapter, she went in 
defiance of both duty and inclination. 

There are some women who are so entirely loveable, beautiful, 
fragile, illogical, childish—to sum up all, irresistible—in favour of 
whom the very sternest man, if he has anything of the man in him, 
gives up a few, more or less, of his pet crotchets. “These are gene- 
rally silly women, who appeal to his pity, like a starving bird in a 
frost. Adéle was such a woman; Mathilde was not. 

Mathilde would have liked a quiet little bower of a room upstairs, 
with a few flowers and birds, for there were plenty of rooms for the 
purpose ; but she proposed it to her father, and seeing, from his cold, 
steady look, that he entirely disapproved of it, abandoned the idea at 
once. Adeéle, on the other hand, had made such a bower without 
consulting her father at all, and he had never looked coldly on her. 
He would have paid Mathilde the respect of despising her had she 
insisted on any such frivolity. Adéle, as he put it to himself, was 
too light and childish to be despised ; her character was not formed, 
and she must be treated as a child. He never allowed to himself 
the fact, that in spite of her waywardness, and, what is more, her 
foolishness, he loved her more deeply than any human being, and 
that if she only went the right way to work she could do what she 
liked with him. He paid Mathilde, whom in his way he respected, 
the compliment of showing her by a very cool, calm stare, that she 
would fall in his opinion if she forgot herself so far as to mention the 
subject of a boudoir again. She did not. His look was law, and 
she gave the idea up; and so she knitted and stitched down with the 
servants, while Adéle had her little bower aloft. 

This bower uf Adéle’s was a heaven to Mathilde; yet she seldom 
went there. She knew that her father disapproved of it, though he 
let child Adéle do as she liked. ‘* He disapproved of my having a 
boudoir ; it would be rather mean to traverse his intentions by using 
Adéle’s.”” Honest enough, like herself; but, then, the excuses she 
made to Adéle for not going there! ‘‘ Holy Mary,” she said to her- 
self once, ‘‘ what fearful lies one has to tell to enable one to do one’s 
duty ; no confession or absolution to be got either.” 

On this wild spring-day, she had told one of the most astounding 
of all the fictions which weighed so on her conscience. Adeéle had 
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asked her to come up into her room and sit with her. She had fenced 
off Adéle’s proposal as usual, until Adéle had got petulant, and taxed 
her with pride and jealousy, in her silly way ; upon which Mathilde 
had told her that her reason was that Adéle’s room was too great 
a pleasure to indulge in during Lent. After which shocking and 
transparent fib Adéle had gone off in a huff, and Mathilde began 
trying to remember as much as she could of what the last priest she 
had seen had told her about the allotted periods in purgatory. For 
she had told a terrible falsehood, and she lived to tell another,—if a 
falsehood could ever be anything but evil,—the greatest and most 
glorious which was ever told in the history of the world. 

After Adéle had gone upstairs, she had sat by the fire sewing. 
But a lad had come in and told her that Dick Martin was worse, and 
she had gone out. 

She never thought that, even according to the faith of her own 
Church, a good deed can (under circumstances) balance an evil one. 
She went out from sheer Christian goodwill to help as far as she 
could a dying old Protestant hind. Lonely and lost for want of the 
spiritual direction to which she had accustomed herself, she went 
unwillingly on her errand of mercy with her last lie lying heavy on 
her heart. 

God help women like this: with spiritual experiences far deeper 
than those of most priests, yet yearning for the outward and visible 
ceremonialisms of their faith. Mathilde would have poured out the 
whole of her noble soul to the first Catholic priest, young or old, 
wise or foolish, that she could find. 

There were two people left before the fire-place, after her depar- 
ture, whom we must notice. They were engaged in cooking, or in 
preparing things for cooking. French people, as far as I have 
observed, begin their preparations for the day’s dinner the moment 
they get out of bed ; English people, on the other hand, put it off to 
the last minute, and then begin to fry and boil in a frantic manner. 
Whether this English habit of putting off everything till you are 
forced to do it can be so widely applied as to touch such matters as 
Reform bills and iron-clad squadrons, is no part of our business 
here; but everyone knows a good dinner from a bad one, and 
ordinary French dinners have always been better than ours, prin- 
cipally, I believe, because they begin at them earlier. ‘The twa 
people, to whom I am about to call your attention, were busy in 
preparing dinner ; but it was not to-day’s dinner,’ it was the day after 
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to-morrow. They were shelling haricots, which require at least a 
day’s soaking. 

Yet they were both English among English; a man and a woman. 
William, “ the general young man,” groom, gardener, footman, what 
you will; and Mrs. Bone, the “general” woman, housekeeper, 
lady’s maid, cook, still-room maid, whatever you please to call her. 
I wish to introduce you to these two people, and I wish you to know 
William first; because, if you will do me the honour to follow me, 
I will lead William, and you, and Mathilde into a very strange place, 
possibly the very strangest of which we have ever heard. My pro- 
mise is great, but I think I can perform it. 

“ Solid,”’ “¢a very ‘solid’ young man,” said his brother and sister 
peasants, in their Dorsetshire way of speaking. Undoubtedly a very 
“ solid”? young man, indeed. Not what you would call a handsome 
young man, but with a fine, frank, square face, and a good, bold 
eye; with a finely shaped head, well set on, and a carriage as fine as 
Heenan’s, the prize-fighter, or Westall’s, the model. 

He could neither read nor write, as yet, but he was learning from 
Mathilde and Mrs. Bone. A very taciturn young man—so much so, 
that Adéle, of the ‘‘ Memoires,” christened him ‘ William the 
Silent,” and told it to her father as a good little joke. In reply to 
which he got down his ‘*‘ Hamlet” (he was great in Shakspeare), 
and read aloud the great passage, which follows the Soliloquy ; in 
which “ nicknaming God’s creatures” appears among the cata- 
logue of crimes charged generally against women. ‘I am sure I 
don’t jig, and amble, and lisp,” said Adéle, as soon as M. D'Isigny 
had shut the book, and gone coldly upstairs to bed, “and you know, 
Mathilde, that I don’t paint.” 

William was certainly silent with his social superiors, perhaps not 
so silent with his social equals. He would obey and follow a “‘ gen- 
tleman,” but had an instinctive eye for a snob, whether that snob 
was a nobleman or a grocer. He came of the poor, or half-poor, 
agricultural class ; of a class which had watched, with their own 
eyes, and not with those of a newspaper, all the faults of the land- 
holding families (and great they were), and which could trust them 
still. ‘The class of farmers who would toast “a bloody war and a 
bad harvest” had not come yet, but was coming. The squire or 
lord in those times was to a certain extent representing, in his free- 
handed hospitality and charity, the old religious houses, whose lands 
in very many instances he had taken possession of two hundred and 
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fifty years before. The memory, nay, even the knowledge, of that 
usurpation was gone from, among the peasants, though there still 
remained among the older of them a belief that the lay occupiers 
of church lands would never have an heir in direct succession, and 
they quoted startling precedents for their belief. Still the need of 
the old hospitality and charity was left ; and those of the agricultural 
class, who had from their superior activity and good looks been 
thrown against the landowners, liked them and trusted them. 

William’s family, from its traditional good looks, good temper, and 
activity, had always gone to service. He had had his doubts about 
taking service with a Frenchman; but as M. D’Isigny was much 
the finest gentleman he had ever seen, he came to him, and stayed 
with him. For M. D’Isigny had a stronger claim on his admiration 
than that of being “‘ a true gentleman :”’ M. D’Isigny had the quality 
of bravery. 

William, like most Englishmen of good nerve and physique, in 
those days as in these, had what a man might call loosely the 
empeiric courage, as a birth-gift: he would face a new danger care- 
lessly and well. But in the matter of apeiric courage, when he 
was called on to face a danger which he had never faced before, 
but of which he had heard a bad name from his neighbours, he was 
perhaps a little deficient ; until a certain accident cured him, and at 
the same time gave him a confidence in M. D’Isigny, which lasted 
until his death. 

He had been a week or so with M. D'Isigny, and M. D’Isigny 
and he were in the yard together, Monsieur giving him some orders, 
when they heard a noise in the village below, as of men shouting a 
single sentence continuously. 

“© And what may be the matter there, for instance?” said M. 
D’Isigny. 

“T expect,” said William, “‘ that they are a-giving old Tom 
Blowers rough music.” 

“Rough music? As how then? ” 

“¢ When a man ill-treats his wife, or a wife ill-treats her husband, 
they generally, in these parts, gives em rough music. Blows 
harvest horns, and beats on the bottom of kettles, and hollers,” 
replied William. 

“ But I have not been ill-treating my wife, and this is not 
the road to Dinan, at which place Madame the Countess resides 
at present; and the music seems to be coming in this direction ; 
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and it. is also all what you call ‘hollering.’ What are they 
saying?” 

“<¢ Mad dog,’ by the Lord!” said William, running across the yard 
and catching up a ladder. ‘“‘ Here, sir, up into the loft with you.” 

William, like all English peasants of those days, had an utter 
blind terror of mad dogs. They used then to smother people with 
feather beds who were afflicted with hydrophobia. A woman told 
me herself that her mother had assisted at one of these immolations. 
Hydrophobia was a real terror and scourge in those days: an 
inexorable fact so horrible that all ordinary laws of morality and 
charity were set aside on its appearance. William never dreamt of 
facing the dog itself, and ran for a ladder. 

He himself had got up a safe number of rungs, when he noticed 
that M. D'Isigny was not following, but was standing his ground 
with his hammer-headed whip in his hand. William came down 
two rungs at once. 

“ Tt is death, Monsieur,” he said. ‘‘ It is a horrible death.” 

“ But we must kill the dog first,” said M. D’Isigny, “‘ and die 
ourselves afterwards. Get some kind of fork and help me.” 

William was roused now. He dashed into a stable for a pitch- 
fork, as the dog, the kind of dog which the Americans call a 
“yallah dog,” what we call a tall under-bred tinker’s lurcher, came 
into the yard, at a slowish trot, with his ears down, and his tail 
between his legs, evidently in the last stage of hydrophobia, with 
half the hamlet behind him, carrying pitchforks and staves, crying 
out, “Mad dog! mad dog!” D'Isigny saw the dog tear at the 
posts of the yard-gate as he trotted in, but held his own; and look- 
ing at the dog, began to bethink himself of a certain M. Marat, a 
Swiss, who had been here giving lectures at Stourminster Marshall, 
on Comparative Anatomy, as we call it now, some few years 
before. 

William was behind him now. ‘ Be steady, sir,” said he. 

“ [’ll be steady,” said M. D’Isigny. 

The dog, more. dangerous than the most terrible serpent—for the 
snake’s poison is quickest and most merciful—ran towards M. 
D’Isigny, while the villagers stood aghast. The dog was a gipsy’s 
dog ; which had lain in the straw with the pretty children, and had 
been fondled by them; now it was a terrible devil. The same 
thing happens sometimes among human beings. Horrible! un- 
utterable! The brute dashed at M. D’Isigny with a rattling, 
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gasping snarl, but it never quite reached him. A terrible blow from 
the hammer head of his whip, caught the poor wretch under the 
ear, and laid him convulsively struggling on the ground; where 
another blow of the same dexterous and inexorable sort killed him. 

William’s mouth was dry, and his tongue parched, but he made 
no remark any more than did M. D’Isigny. From this moment, 
however, there began a confidence and respect in the two men 
towards one another. Quite undemonstrative, but which never 
getting disturbed grew firmer and firmer as years went on. 

So much about the servant, William. Why so much about him? 
Because this is a story of the past, and for good or for evil, men 
exactly like him are, by education and change of social habits,-as 
extinct as the Dodo. His brothers won Aboukir and Trafalgar for 
us, though they were liable to be flogged, and were flogged for 
looking ‘ saucy ” at a ten-year-old midshipman who had joined his 
ship yesterday. They also mutinied at the Nore, and did other very 
decided things. A class of men which could be /ed anywhere, and. 
driven into most places; the very class which gave to Britain the 
undoubted command of the seas. William being a good represen- 
tative of this class, I have said just so much about him as being a 
man worth preserving, and because we shall have to go far a-field 
with him. When I began speaking of him, I used the old Hants- 
Dorset word, “solid ;”’ and repeating it once more, I leave him to 
tell his own story. 

Mrs. Bone, who was his companion in shelling haricots, was a 
delicate-featured woman of about forty-five, who must have been 
very handsome. Delicate-featured as she was, she was the most 
patient and diligent of drudges; always in good humour, always 
ready and willing to do anything, from lugging coals or wood up 
into Adéle’s room, or sitting up all night with her when she chose 
to be ill, “‘ pour s'amuser.” She is also worthy of notice, because 
she belonged to a’ class which existed then, and exists, I regret to 
say, now,—to the class of widows without provision, who having 
had some poor house of their own, and having brought up a family, 
find themselves obliged to return to drudgery, just as old age begins 
to look them in the face, to keep themselves from the workhouse. 

William and she were extremely confidential. Both Stourminster 
Marshall people, and that town being the Omphalos of the earth 
to both of them, they had a never-ending fund of conversation about 
its inhabitants. People who have had the privilege of hearing two 
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old folks, who are in society, talking about who she was, and who 
was his father, tell one that the two old folks seemed immensely 
delighted by their conversation. Mrs. Bone and William delighted 
one another in this way, or rather Mrs. Bone delighted William, for 
she knew three generations to his one. Had they been in a different 
rank in life, he would probably have said, in the slang of that time, 
as far as I can judge, that she was “a deuced agreeable woman, who 
knew the world and people amazing well ;” but, although he thought 
the equivalent to this, he never expressed it. His appreciation of it 
was shown by his calling her ‘‘ mother,” and by his chivalrous 
devotion to her; his great diligence in easing her of every bit of 
hard work which he could; and his habit of buying for her little 
bits of finery—handkerchiefs, which she would have died sooner than 
wear, and twopenny brooches at fair-time, all of which she put by 
“ for his sake,’’—as if she was his sweetheart. 

He had a sweetheart, of course—everyone had in those days—a 
beef-faced young lady, whom Shakspeare one hundred odd years 
before had christened “ Audrey ;” but all his attentions to her were 
confined to. walking out with her along Lovers’-lane, up on to the 
down after afternoon church; she carrying her prayer-book in a 
carefully unused pocket-handkerchief, not saying anything which has 
come down to our time; and he grinning and growling to her at 
intervals. I suppose they both liked it, or they would not have 
done it; but it never led to anything, and so we may dismiss it. 

Mrs. Bone had the benefit of his petits soins, and on one occasion 
at least he got into trouble about her. He strongly objected to her 
carrying baskets of sea-coal (as he called: them) up to Mademoiselle 
Adéle’s bower; and on this occasion, finding the coalscuttle (a 
wooden cockle-basket from Poole) ready at the bottom of the stairs, 
he carried it up to ease Mrs. Bone. Mademoiselle Adéle, hearing 
Steps outside, wanting something or another, and thinking that it was 
one of her two slaves, either Mathilde or Mrs. Bone, dashed out on 
to the landing-well in very extreme dishabille, and found herself face 
to face with William the Silent. 

If she had had on her best dressing-gown, she would not so much 
have cared; but she had not—she had on nothing better than a very 
old duffle dressing-gown, and her hair was not done. When the 
doctor came to see her in her bedroom (there was never anything 
the matter with her, but she had the doctor sometimes to see if she 


could get some gossip out of him), she always had on quite another 
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kind of dressing-gown, trimmed with blue; but William the Silent 
had seen her in the old duffle one, and she hated him from that 
moment. He, on the other hand, had for a long time had a rooted 
antipathy to that young lady; which, indeed, he carried to his grave. 
They were certainly not formed for one another, those two. He 
kept his dislike for her to himself; she never yet kept anything to 
herself, and most certainly not her extreme dislike for him. Their 
first battle royal, which, ending in a disastrous defeat for her, in- 
creased her dislike for the ‘* Nigaud,” arose out of this business of 
the duffle dressing-gown. If she had had on the blue-trimmed one, 
the course of history might have been altered. Does not Carlyle 
tell us that no one wanted the Seven Years’ War except three 
women—Marie Thérése, Catharine, and Pompadour ? 

She would have kept up a seven years’, or a seventy years’, war 
with him after this, had there been seven years to do it in, which 
there were not. However, she made herself as disagreeable as she 
could, which was not very disagreeable, for she was a loveable little 
soul after all. 

She complained to her father about the “‘ Nigaud Anglais” being 
upstairs, and M. D’Isigny had a solemn inexorable bed of justice 
over the case of the duffle dressing-gown versus William. ‘The 
result was that William left that bed with the highest honours, and 
that Adéle got an admonition about her habits of luxury and self- 
seeking which drove her half mad, and made it necessary for her 
sister Mathilde, who was ill of a cold, to sit up with her all night. 

Monsieur D’Isigny never scolded, he only admonished. Mathilde 
could scold, and roundly too; but no one ever cared for her. ‘Two 
minutes’ admonition from M. D’Isigny was a far more terrible thing 
than twenty minutes’ scolding from Mathilde. See, for instance, 
the difference between a scolding from Lord Scamperdale in the 
hunting-field, and a rating from a judge, a bankruptcy commissioner, 
or an experienced police magistrate. No one is the worse for being 
called a “‘ perpendicular Puseyite pig-jobber;”’ but watch the effect 
of my Lord Judge’s whip, or Mr. Commissioner’s whip, in contrast 
to the whip of my Lord Scamperdale the scolder. It is the knotted 
cat, with half a minute between each stripe, giving just time enough 
to feel the pain of the first blow fully before the second comes, 
against the loose light stripe of the hunting-whip. Adéle had some 
three minutes of her father’s admonition about this matter, and she 
disliked the innocent William to the last. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GOSSIP STILL, PRINCIPALLY ABOUT, MADEMOISELLE ADELE. 


Avie was very like a little bird in some of her ways. You 
have seen on a winter day a robin come from you know not where 
to the crumbs which you have scattered: he comes perfectly 
silent, not making the sound of his little wings heard in any way, nor 
the motion of them seen. Can any Cambridge gentleman tell us at 
what angle a bird’s wings (any bird, say a swan or a ‘Sabine 
snipe” for mere illustration’s sake) hit the air, and how often they 
move their wings to go one yard? They can mete the bands of 
Orion for us, all thanks to them; but the details of the great 
mystery of a bird’s flight seem as far off as ever. Surely the 
greatest mysteries are the closest to us. One can dimly understand 
red, solid Mars, or blinking Venus ; but one cannot understand in 
any way the flight of a bird. There is an inimitable dexterity about 
that which puzzles one utterly. One can no more understand 
it than could Mrs. Bone understand how Mademoiselle Adéle was 
always at her shoulder before she heard her. ‘She came and went 
like a bird,”? said Mrs. Bone. 

She was always felt before she was heard : her lovely little hand on 
your shoulder was generally the first notice you had of her approach. 
There is no irreverence meant and no harm done, when I say 
that her approach was not @oet mepiorépa. There was none of that 
gentle, beautiful fluttering of wings, which the Evangelist has made 
almost too sacred for allusion. She swept in like a robin or a 
swallow, and lit. 

And if she lit on your shoulder, and “ cheeped and twitted twenty 
million loves” in your ear, as she generally did, who were you to 
withstand her? Why, nobody. Do not even try it now that she is 
a very grey old woman : if you want your own way. 

Yet her father and her sister distrusted her, and William the Silent 
could not bear her. But with this bird-like little way ‘of pouncing 
down on people, without notice, with her beauty and her cleverness, 
not to mention her silliness, you would have guessed that in that age 
of conspiracies she would have been a first-rate conspirator. If you 
chance to meet Mathilde hugging her great crucifix, I know not 


where, ask her about that. She will probably tell you that the 
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qualities of a good conspirator consist in something more than a 
faculty of coming and going silently, and reading other folks’ letters. 
Probably she will add, that the qualities of a successful conspirator 
involve the qualities of a first-class statesman, with illimitable courage 
superadded. She ought to know. She might possibly finish up by 
quoting the proverb, that “ fools cast firebrands.” 

Adéle’s nest above-stairs had got cooled from want of coals, so she 
wanted some, and M. D'Isigny allowing no bells, she had to descend 
and seek some. William and Mrs. Bone were engaged in some- 
thing at the fire, and had their faces turned to it; when Mrs. Bone 
turning round, found that Adéle was standing perfectly still and 
silent beside her. 

Mrs, Bone put her hand to her side, and gave a gasp. 

‘¢ Law, miss, what a turn you give me! I thought you was up- 


stairs.” 
** € Si vous avez d’alarme, 


Prenez d’eau des Carmes,’” 
? 


sang Adele, and then began laughing, and talking in French. 

“What does miss desire?” said Mrs. Bone, who called her 
“‘ miss,’ and Mathilde ‘“‘mam’selle,” from some undefined idea 
that the latter title had precedence over the former. ‘* Miss knows 
that I do not understand French ; why does she speak it ? ” 

‘* Because my father has strictly forbidden me to do so; and that 
is why,” said Adéle, in English, nodding her beautiful head, until the 
gleams of light in her golden hair wavered like the reflection of sun- 
set water upon a wall. ‘I talk English because I am disobedient 
and wicked of my own choice. That is why.” 

“ Dear me, miss, what a pity that you should so vex your pa’.” 

“If you dare to tell him, I will—I will pinch you,” said Adele, 
with an almost gasping emphasis on the word “ pinch.” 

Mrs. Bone laughed at the idea of Adéle’s being able to pinch 
hard enough to hurt such a tough old subject as she was; and, 
indeed, it did not seem at all likely. 

She was a very slender, middle-sized, but finely-formed girl, about 
eighteen, with the lightest golden hair, and blue eyes; perfect com- 
plexion and features ; and a tout ensemble of such extraordinary and 
unapproachable beauty, that those who had once seen it never after- 
wards forgot it. 

And she turned her beautiful face full upon Mrs. Bone, and 
watched the effect of it. When she saw the flush of admira- 
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tion mantle over the honest woman’s face, she gave a pretty little 
half laugh, half exclamation, and, sidling up to Mrs. Bone, gave her 
a little kiss. 

“ Am I not irresistible, my old dear?” she said. ‘* Can any one 
in the world resist me? Hey, then?” 

Mrs. Bone thought of her father and of a certain baronet. 
William had departed on Adeéle’s arrival, so she did not think of him, 
but reserved her thoughts, and evaded the question by saying : 

** J can’t, my dear ; that is very certain. Now what wickedness 
do you want me to do for you? for you never coax unless you want 
me to do something out of orders.” 

‘* I only want you to take me up some coals.”’ 

*¢ And bring down a letter, I suppose, miss ? ” 

Adéle turned the light of her beauty upon Mrs. Bone once 
more ; but with an imperceptible effect this time. An artistic trick 
is seldom so successful the second time as the first, particularly 
when one has learnt the object of it. ‘Turner’s flat-headed pines, 
some say, are apt to pall on a man who has got the pestilent trick of 
looking at the quality of the sky beyond them. Adeéle’s little bit of 
acting did not tell now. 

“ Anything but that, miss,” said Mrs. Bone. ‘I could not do it, 
really. ‘Times are quite changed now. What I did before I cando 
no longer, now that Sir Lionel comes here habitually.” 

‘“* But you don’t know to whom the letter is written,” said Adele, 
in her most pleading tones, and kissing Mrs. Bone again. 
“If there is nothing secret about it, send it to the post with the 

others, miss,” said the practical Mrs. Bone. 

Adele had actually nothing whatever to say to this, so she began 
to cry. 

“* J know the direction,” said the still apparently inexorable, but 
really half-melting Mrs. Bone. ‘* Capitaine Comte Carrillon de 
Valognes, Grenadiers du Dauphin, Tour Solidor, St. Servan, 
Bretagne,’” replied Mrs. Bone. ‘‘ That’s the only French I know, 
and I got that by heart from reading it so often. But I am going to 
forget it now in favour of ‘Sir Lionel Somers, Ashurst Park, Stour- 
minster Marshall, Dorsetshire.’ ” 

‘“*How did you guess the direction of my letter?” said Adele, 
still crying. “ It might be to some one else.” 

““T have daughters of my own, miss, to begin with, and I have 
brains enough to go on with; and when I am asked to carry ninety- 
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nine secret letters all with the same direction on them, I am apt to 
conclude that the hundredth letter will have a similar one.” 

*¢ But he will be so meezeraable,” said Adéle. 

“JT dare say he'll get over it, miss. At all events, whether he does 
or he don’t, he will get no help from me.” 

“ But it is the very last one,” pleaded Adele. ‘‘I have told him 
in it that I shall nevare write to him no more.” 

Mrs. Bone found her principles going, she had to shake herself 
together. ‘* This is one time too many, miss. Sir Lionel is come 
with your approbation, for you were not drove in the least manner, 
and any letters to M. De Valognes must go in the post-bag.” So 
saying, she hoisted the coal-basket, and departed to toil up-stairs 
with it. 

Adéle was very much vexed. Hers was a very innocent little 
letter. She merely told Valognes in effect that she was engaged to 
Sir Lionel Somers, that it was her father’s wish, that she thought 
she should like it, that bye-gones were bye-gones, and that she 
would ever hold him as one of her dearest friends, or words to that 
effect. But she wanted him to have it, for she was really in her 
way very fond of him, and wished to prevent mistakes. Lady 
Somers of Ashurst would be a very fine lady indeed. And Valognes 
was very poor; and Sir Lionel was very charming and young. 
And so she wished particularly that Valognes should have the 
letter. 

Her father would be absolutely furious at the idea of her writing 
to Valognes. Still it must go, and go secretly. And Mrs. Bone 
was recalcitrant. What could she do? She sat at the table, 
pondering. ; 

William the Silent came in. Would he do? Very doubtful 
indeed ; but she was determined to try him. 

I need not say that she was infinitely above trying any personal 
acts of persuasion with a man in his rank of life. She took the 
letter, laid it on the table, and put a guinea on it. Then she 
said,— 

‘‘ When you take the other letters to the post I wish you would 
take that one for me,” was all she said. 

William remained perfectly silent. Adeéle tried to help crying, 
but she could not. At last, when William had finished what he was 
about, he took the guinea and put it on the table before her, and 
placed the letter in his pocket. 
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She pushed the guinea towards him again, and in pushing it back 
it rolled down and fell on the floor. - At this moment the outside 
door was hastily opened, and some one, coming hastily round the 
corner of the screen, advanced towards them. 

It was Sir Lionel. William was picking up the guinea, which he 
handed to Adéle, who was crying; but the letter was safe in his 


pocket. 
( 70 be continued in our next.) 


——0 266 0a 


HAM HOUSE. 


MONG the many places of historic and traditional interest 
| in the neighbourhood of London, Ham House, in the 
parish of Petersham, stands conspicuously forward. Built 
=" for Henry, Prince of Wales, elder brother of the ill-fated 
King Charles,—the residence of the haughty Duchess of Lauder- 
dale, and, during her second husband’s lifetime, the head-quarters ot 
the Cabal, the appointed asylum for the deposed James II., and the 
birthplace of the great statesman and general John Duke of Argyll,— 
it well merits a prominent place in the rank of England’s relics of the 
past. It is full of memories; and its peaceful aspect on a bright 
summer’s day, with its sunny meadows in front stretching down to 
the Thames, cannot fail to fill the beholder with a sense of mysterious 
longing to know the tales its dark red walls enclose, and to recall the 
powerful minds and stately figures who moved amid the shade of the 
trees which surround it, and soften while they throw out the bold 
and graceful outline of the time-worn building. And yet Time’s 
ruthless hand has here done less to mark its flight than in many 
another structure; it has not been suffered to fall into decay, and 
the proofs of the magnificence of the period in which it was erected 
remain undisturbed and yet untarnished, for the work was well and 
solidly done, down to the minutest details, as some of the bellows 
and brushes of pure silver can attest. 

The house does not stand high, and it is only on a near approach 
that its beauty is seen to advantage ; and then it appears, as indeed it 
is, most difficult of entrance, for it is quite surrounded by high walls, 
except where an apparently open space is guarded by some very 
handsome old iron gates, of admirable design, and of great mas- 
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siveness ; and even were they opened—an operation which it is more 
than probable has not been effected for many long years—a sunk 
fence still prevents all access from the front. A small side door, 
however, answers the purpose, and admits the visitor who is for- 
tunate enough to have his passport into the gravelled court. 

Now, while standing on the outside of the building, is the time to 
examine into its past history, of which we shall find many traces in 
the interior. It was built about the year 1610, by Sir Thomas 
Vavasour, and is said to have been designed as a residence for 
Henry Prince of Wales, though it does not appear that he ever 
inhabited it, owing, possibly, to his early death at the age of nineteen. 
From Sir Thomas Vavasour it passed into the hands of the Earl of 
Holderness, whose family sold it to William Murray; and on the 
22nd of May, 1651, it was surrendered to the use of Sir Lionel 
Tolmache, who had married Elizabeth, daughter of William Murray, 
and who was created Countess of Dysart in her own right. From 
that day to this it has remained in the family of the Tollemaches, 
Earls of Dysart, who still retain it. 

After the death of Sir Lionel the house underwent great altera- 
tions, and many additions were made to it by his widow, on whom 
the peerage was conferred; but it was furnished at great expense in 
the taste of the time of Charles II., and the parquet flooring in one, 
at least, of the drawing-rooms bears the monogram of this lady in 
the double L, which was her initial as Duchess of Lauderdale. 
She possessed great political influence even during Sir Lionel’s life, 
through the intimacy existing between herself and the then Earl of 
Lauderdale ; for, according to Burnet, “‘ their correspondence was 
of an early date, and had given occasion to censure. For when he 
was a prisoner after the battle of Worcester, in 1651, she made him 
believe that he was in great danger of his life, and that she saved it 
by her intrigues with Cromwell. Upon the king’s restoration she 
thought the earl did not make the return which she expected, and 
they lived for some years at a distance; but, after her husband's 
death, she made up all quarrels, and they were so much together 
that the earl’s lady was offended at it, and went to Paris, where she 
died three years after. The Lady Dysart got such an ascendency 
over him at length that it lessened him in the esteem of the world, 
for he delivered himself up to all her humours and caprices.”” They 
were married in 1671, and then “ she took upon herself to determine 
everything. She sold all places, and was wanting in no methods 
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that would bring her money, which she lavished with the most 
profuse vanity. They lived at a vast expense, and she carried all 
things with a haughtiness that would not have been easily borne 
from a queen; and talked of all people with such ungoverned 
freedom that she grew at length to be universally hated. She was a 


woman of great beauty, and of far greater parts. She had a won- 
derful quickness of apprehension, and an amazing vivacity in con- 
versation, She had studied not only divinity and history, but 
mathematics and philosophy. She was violent in everything she set 
about : a violent friend, but a much more violent enemy. She had a 
restless ambition ; was ravenously covetous, and would have stuck at 
nothing by which she might compass her ends.” It was during the 
lifetime of her second husband that Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
and Arlington met there, and in the house of their host, whose 
initial gave the last necessary letter to the notorious Cabal, formed 
those iniquitous schemes which have procured for Charles II.’s 
ministry the infamous reputation they have so long and justly borne. 

On entering the house the first of its many treasures that claims 
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attention is a beautiful portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of a 
Countess of Dysart, so unfortunately placed, that every time the 
hall door is opened wide its handle adds to the size of a hole which 
it has already made in a prominent part of the picture. The large 
hall in which it hangs contains several other good pictures; it 
occupies the whole of the centre of the house, and has a gallery 
round it, the upper walls of which are ornamented with more 
portraits; amongst them, one of General Tollemache, a stern- 
looking warrior, who was killed at Brest in 1694—and thereby hangs 
a tale, which, if true, tarnishes the fair fame of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Tradition says that the great duke was jealous of the 
talents of this officer, whom he hated, and on whose ruin he was 
determined. When he summoned a council of war to consider the 
question of an attack on Brest, General Tollemache warmly opposed 
it as totally impracticable, which the duke, in his heart, also believed 
it to be. Still he upheld the project, over-ruled the objections, and 
finally appointed General. Tollemache himself to the command of 
the expedition in such a manner that he could not, consistently with 
honour, decline the proffered post. The duke, by this manceuvre, 
secured his defeat at least, and fortune granted him even more, for 
not only was the attack completely repulsed, but the general himself 
died of a wound received during the fight. 

Adjoining the hall is perhaps the very smallest chapel ever seen. 
Evidently. the duchess, however large in most of her ideas, and in 
spite of her divinity studies, did not consider a chapel as an appendage 
of much importance. Still it contains ‘its point of interest, for the 
prayer-book was the gift of King Charles. Near the chapel door, 
in a sort of vestibule at the bottom of the staircase, hangs a large 
picture of the battle of Lepanto. A quaint and extraordinary picture 
it is; the name of the artist is unfortunately unknown, as it does 
credit to his imagination and originality, if not to his truth and con- 
sistency. The broad stairs possess very handsome balusters of 
walnut wood, and up and down them the ghost of the Duchess of 
Lauderdale has been seen to walk, clad in the rustling silks and 
gorgeous fashions of Charles II.’s luxurious days. ‘The large open 
hall is surrounded by suites of apartments filled with beautiful furni- 
ture, and with rare cabinets ; one of remarkable fineness is of ivory, 
and lined with cedar. Many of the chairs are of handsome carved 
wood, and the cushions are covered with old cut velvet of rich dark 
colours; and in all possible corners lurk the double L’s. The 
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ceilings are all painted, and by Verrio; and one of the rooms is, hung 
with tapestry, remarkable for all the. figures, .in various : fanciful 
dresses, having black faces and hands. ‘There. are many cabinets 
and shelves filled with a large quantity of china, chiefly of French 
make, and of no particular value, but even on it some double L’s 
are to be found. One cabinet, however, contains a greater treasure, 
kept with care under lock and key—a crystal locket, and in it a 
lock of the hair of the Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s ill-fated 
favourite. Inasmall room, at the end of one of the suites, is a 
recess, and in this recess stand the two arm-chairs.of the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale—not the easy low chairs of the present day, 
but solid uncompromising arm-chairs with straight backs and carved 
wooden legs. 

On the west side of the house is a gallery ninety-two feet 
long, and full of pictures, chiefly family portraits, looking grim. and 
solemn in their dark dresses, and total solitude. . In.a charming 
large window at one end, it requires but little imagination to fancy 
the five ministers of Charles II. seated in the luxurious. quiet.of the 
country, concocting their three secret treaties with Louis of France, 
and devising means of replenishing their monarch’s dissipated funds : 
in which, doubtless, they were ably assisted. by the quick brain and 
ready wit of the duchess, their unscrupulous hostess. .And there 
it was, no doubt, that the iniquitous scheme of shutting up: the 
Exchequer was first conceived by Clifford or by. Ashley—a measure 
which may have answered for the time, as it placed at the disposal 
of the ministers 1,300,000/. of ready money ; but surely this was dearly 
purchased by the loss of popularity and reputation.* And.the panic 
it caused in the commercial world, and the number. of widows and 
orphans who were reduced to beggary, must have brought anything 
but a blessing on the heads of this council of five. 

There they sit—first, Arlington, originally Sir Henry Bennet, 
with his graceful easy manner, ready flow. of courtly language, 
covering the deepest cunning with the most insinuating address. 
That dark scar in his face, from a sabre cut, must. have marred the 
beauty of his handsome countenance as much as his want of bold- 
ness detracted from his brilliancy of parts. He was a contrast to 
the man his patronage had raised to a level with himself, for Clifford, 
a privy councillor, treasurer of the household, and commissioner of 





* Lingard’s ‘ History of England.” 
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the treasury, was brave, generous, and ambitious ; constant in his 
friendship, and open in his resentment; a minister with clean hands 
in a corrupt court, and endued with a mind capable of forming, and 
a heart ready to execute the boldest and most hazardous projects. 
Next to him sits the pleasure-loving, extravagant Buckingham. 
One can fancy the duchess leaning over his chair, and with a serious 
and abstracted air devising some fresh festivity for the evening, or 
arranging between them the shade of velvet for a gorgeous robe for 
the next fancy ball at court. While bold and sneering Lauderdale 
himself recalls the duke’s attention to the business of the state, and 
attracts the observer’s attention by his boisterous manner and un- 
gainly appearance, to which even the rich materials of his dress, and 
its massive gold embroidery, fail to give the air of a gentleman. 
Arbitrary, sarcastic, and domineering, he was a bold man who stood 
in the duke’s path, for he was never known to fail in attaining his 
object, be the means what they might. 

Lastly comes Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, soon to be made Earl 
of Shaftesbury ; a favourite for some time of the king’s, who 
delighted in his singular fertility of invention, and sympathised but 
too strongly in his reckless contempt of principle, and yet said of 
him, in a moment when he perhaps consulted his anger as much as 
his judgment, that he was “‘ the weakest and wickedest man of his 
age.” He it was who, from conceit of his own figure, insisted on 
riding on horseback in the procession to Westminster Hall on the 
occasion of his installation as Lord Chancellor, and further, obliged 
all the law-officers, and the several judges, to proceed in the same 
manner instead of in the cumbrous carriages they were accustomed 
to occupy, to the great annoyance of those reverend personages, 
one of whom, Mr. Justice Twisden, by the curveting of his horse, 
was laid prostrate in the mire.” 

They had but little religion amongst them, for while Buckingham 
scoffed openly at the subject, he was the only one who so much as 
called himself a Churchman. The others were Protestant or Roman 
Catholics according to the fashion of the times, Ashley belonging to 
no church whatever. 

The haughty old Duchess of Lauderdale survived her husband 
by many years, and died in 1698. She was succeeded in her estates, 
and in her title of Dysart, by her eldest son by her first husband, 
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Lionel, Lord Huntingtower. Her second son, General Thomas 
Tollemache, has already been mentioned as the victim of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s hatred. The third son entered the navy, and 
having killed his opponent, the Hon. W. Carnegie, in a duel, died 
in the West Indies; while her eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married 
the first Duke of Argyll, and was the mother of the great Duke 
John, who, as before mentioned, was born at Ham, in 1678. This 
duke was the victor of Sheriffmuir, and being no less, distinguished 
in the council than the field, is thus immortalised by Pope :— 


** Argyll, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.” 


He bore the English title of Duke of Greenwich, which ceased 
with him, for he died without children in 1743, and was succeeded 
in his Scottish honours by his brother Archibald, who was also born 
at Ham House. 

But before taking leave of our subject, we must mention the quiet 
beauty of the old-fashioned garden, where the large trees cast a 
welcome shade over the wide green terrace, enlivened by the side ot 
the house with large beds of flowers: wild tangled beds, in keeping 
with the date of the house, for they speak of a far earlier period than 
the trimly regulated lines of colour, disposed in the form of brilliant 
mosaics of the present day. Masses of roses and lavender, enormous 
pink peonies, and sweet mignonette, run at their own will over the 
space, and fill the air with fragrance. The sound of the jarring 
world is so completely shut out, that one can fancy oneself two 
hundred years back in the world’s history, surrounded for miles with 
peaceful country scenes, meadows, and fields, sloping down to the 
river, which, fresh and pure, untainted by steam and the busy 
trafic of commerce, rolls on to the great city of London, to bear 
on its bosom the barges of the great and noble, and the gay and 
voluptuous beauties and gallants of the time, some to jousts and 
revelry, some, more sadly and solemnly, to the Tower and the scaffold. 
But the river rolls on, caring little for the panorama of life that flows 
on along its banks, telling not a word of all that it has seen and known, 
taking no heed of all that is now passing before it, rolling steadily 
onwards into the future, to the time when we shall all be dust, and 
when Ham House and all its treasured memories will be forgotten, 
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ENGLISH STATUES AT FONTEVRAULT. 


MT fell to the lot of Lord Stanley, as Foreign Secretary, 
on the 7th of March, to announce to the House of 
Commons that the French Emperor had bestowed on 
her Majesty the statues of the Plantagenet sovereigns of 
England interred at Fontevrault, in Anjou. The statues in question 
are those of Henry the Second, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, Eleanor of 
Guienne, and Isabelle of Angouléme. 

Much historic and poetic interest, as our readers are doubtless 
aware, gathers about the resting-place of those celebrities. The 
long reign of the able Henry ended in misery and family strife ; he 
cursed the day on which he was born, and died at Chinon in 1189. 
It was while they were carrying his body clad all in royal robes, with 
the face uncovered, to Fontevrault, that his son Richard, lately at 
war with him, met the corpse. Blood flowed from the old man’s 
nostrils ; and he of the Lion-Heart—whom blood never frightened at 
any other time—burst into a passion of weeping and supernatural fear. 
He followed the procession, and saw his father buried with much 
honour by the Archbishops of Tours and Tréves. Henry was laid 
in the choir of the nuns, and this was thought to fulfil the vision of 
a Cistercian’‘monk, in which it was said of the king—‘‘ among the 
veiled women he shall be, as one wearing a veil.” His burial at 
Fontevrault was the cause of Richard’s being buried there ; for there 
were tender places in Richard’s ‘lion ”-heart, and he never forgave 
himself for having caused his father pain. So he ordered his body to 
be interred “at his father’s feet,” with the fine symbolism of his 
romantic age. His heart he left to Rome; and it is still to be seen 
—a tiny heap of white dust—in the museum there. What is not 
less characteristic of those times is, that with a tone of sarcasm 
which the chroniclers have noted, Richard bequeathed his entrails 
to Poitou.* 

One of the wisest, and perhaps amonst them all the bravest, of the 
Plantagenets having been laid in Fontevrault, it is natural to look 
there for some of the consorts of the house. But of those consorts, 
the best were certainly not the daughter of Aquitaine and the 








* This partition of the wrecks of our poor humanity lasted far down in the history 
of Europe. For instance, James II. paid the Scots College at Paris the poor compli- 
ment of leaving them— his brains. 
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daughter of Angouléme. Eleanor lives in vulgar tradition as the 
murderess of Fair Rosamond ; but if the gossips of the 12th century 
are to be believed, she was less pure than Rosamond, without being 
so fair. ‘The Rosamond legend is very doubtful, and it can be 
shown that Queen Eleanor befriended Rosamond’s children. ‘There 
are many signs that she was a woman of high spirit and superior 
mind, anxious to advance her sons, and capable of great activity, and 
of long voyages about public affairs. One likes to remember, too, that 
her first act on recovering her freedom, and returning to some 
power after sixteen years’ imprisonment, on Richard's accession, was 
to set free all the prisoners she could, in England. In her old age 
she retired weary to Fontevrault, and shared with Henry the con- 
jugal rest which had long been denied her in life. Of Isabel of 
Angouléme the accounts are worse than of Eleanor. John took her 
for his second wife in 1200, having divorced his first; and took her 
from Hugh le Brun, Earl of March, to whom she had been be- 
trothed. She long survived John, and she married the Earl of 
March, one of the most turbulent and slippery of all the great nobles 
of Poitou. In 1243 she retired among the nuns of Fontevrault, but 
in her cell was hardly safe from the Poictevins, among whom she 
was called “* Jezebel.” She, too, laid her bones there; and her son 
Henry III. had her body removed afterwards from the cemetery to 
the inside of the church, and paid it other great marks of honour. 

The statues themselves are thus described by Mr. A. Hartshorne, 
of Pinner, Middlesex, in a letter to the Times :— 

“‘ The effigies are four in number,—viz., Henry II., his Queen, 
Eleanor of Guienne, Richard I., and Isabella of Angouléme, Queen 
of John ; that of Queen Eleanor is carved in oak, the remainder are 
in freestone. "They remained undisturbed in the Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault up to the time of the French Revolution, when they appear 
to have been included in the general devastation, for when that inde- 
fatigable archeologist, the late Mr. Charles Stothard, visited Fonte-- 
vrault in October, 1816, he found the Abbey converted into a 
prison, the tombs dispersed, and the royal effigies consigned toa crypt 
under a building called the Tour d’Evraud, where they were daily 
subjected to wanton disfigurement by the prisoners. Mr. Stothard 
made most careful drawings of the figures, and subsequently pub- 
lished them in his ‘ Monumental Effigies.? Owing to his exertions, 
application was made for the transfer of these statues to England, 
but without success. This request was repeated in-the reign of 
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Louis Philippe ; but that sovereign removed them to the National 
Museum at Versailles, where they remained until 1849. In that 
year, at the earnest desire of the people of Anjou, they were returned 
to Fontevrault ; but in 1863 it appears that they were again lying in 
a vault of a building belonging to a prison. 

“ The figure of Henry II. is the earliest sepulchral effigy of an 
English king. _ On the authority of Matthew Paris we learn that he 
was interred in a costume precisely similar to that in which he is 
represented in effigy.. He wears the interula, or vestment of 
linen, over it the dalmatic and a long mantle, fastened with a fibula 
on the right shoulder, jewelled gloves, boots, gilt spurs with red 
leathers, and has a broad-bladed sword by his side. He wears no 
beard, but the chin has been carefully pencilled like a miniature. 

“ Eleanor de Guienne wears a robe confined by a ceinture at the 
waist ; over this a mantle, the folds of which are loosely disposed ; 
her chin is bound with a wimple, and over it a veil. 

“ The statue of Richard I. is very similar to that of Henry IL., 
except that the mantle is fastened at the neck. They are probably 
the work of the same sculptor. 

“* Isabella of Angouléme is habited in a camise, fastened with a 
fibula, a robe, and a loose mantle ; she also has a wimple and veil. 
The whole of these effigies have been elaborately painted and gilt, 
traces of which still remain.” 

Mr. Serjeant Burke, as Directeur or President, this year, of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, in a letter to a contemporary, 
enters his firm protest against this disposal of the venerable relics of 
the middle ages :— 

“* The Emperor of the French may, in his good nature, have too 
readily offered these relics to England; but I can assure you the 
notion of their abstraction causes great dissatisfaction, not only in 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, where those princes reigned, but 
throughout the whole of France. ‘ Why so?’ it may be asked us, 
especially since we gave the French the remains of Napoleon I. 
The case is widely different. Napoleon lay buried in the territory 
of his deadly enemy, on the rock of his miserable exile. The wish 
expressed in his will was ringing in the ears of France—that his 
ashes should rest on the banks of the Seine among that French 
people whom he loved so well. Common justice and the common 
courtesy of nations called for the surrender of his bones, and the giving 
them up was not to be refused. The question is not thus with 
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the tombs of these Plantagenet princes, whose fatherland was 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou. It was the land of their’pride and 
affections. Henry II. was born and died in Normandy, and his 
Queen was a Frenchwoman; Richard I. left his lion-heart to 
Rouen ; his sister-in-law, Queen Isabella of Angouléme, whose last 
husband was a lord of Poitou, chose Fontevrault for her burial- 
place. They were all princes of Anjou, and they were interred 
there in their ancestral dominion—Catholic princes, too, in Catholic 
ground ; and this last fact raises another strong objection in France 
to their removal. They in life adhered to the Church of Rome— 
Richard, the great spirit of the Crusades, devotedly so. Is it there- 
fore quite fair to carry their effigies and tombs to some Protestant 
church or cemetery, or perhaps to an unconsecrated mausoleum ? 
What would be said if a freak of foreign fancy should call for the 
tomb of Queen Elizabeth, say as Queen of France, to be transferred 
from Westminster to the vaults of Nétre Dame in Paris, or the 
statue of Queen Anhe, as great grand-daughter of Henry the Great, 
from the ecclesiastical precincts of St. Paul’s to some French un- 
sanctified» public place or museum ? 

“Another powerful objection lies in this. We are not removing 
the ashes from some lone island, like St. Helena, but from one of 
the most enlightened and intellectual territories in the world, from 
the centre of a people who are fond ¢ and full of the brilliant historic 
memories of their Norman sovereigns, and who abound in societies 
devoted to antiquities and the elucidation of the medieval past. The 
abstraction of these relics would seem a slight to the education and 
intelligence of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou. Objections upon 
objections, in fact, rise upon me as I go on, but I will only allude to 
one more, which is at present undoubtedly acting on French minds— 
viz., the recent desecration at St. Pancras, where the tombs and 
remains of so many illustrious Frenchmen have been disturbed. It 
is naturally asked whether this is a time to confide French monu- 
mental relics to English care. In conclusion, I should add that the 
tombs and effigies of these Norman princes are at present most 
properly located and religiously preserved in the chapel of the prison 
which has supplanted the ancient abbey of Fontevrault. There is 





> The worthy Serjeant probably means ‘‘ unconsecrated.”—S. U. 

* This statement is scarcely reconcileable with the account of the present condition 
of the statues, as stated by Mr. Musgrave below.—S. U. 
N. S. 1867, Vou. III. GG 
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really!no necessity whatsoever for their removal, and would it not be 
far:more graceful for us to concede the point, and decline to accept 
a gift which his Imperial Majesty has tendered under a good-natured 
mistake, but which is not willingly acceded by the mass of the people 
of France?” 

But there is another, and, pace Mr. Serjeant Burke, we must say 
a more truly English side, to this question. It may be remarked that 
the four sovereigns whose effigies are to come among us are not only 
persons known by their places in a royal pedigree, but men illustrious 
in. their line, and women by whom that line was carried on. What 
they may be worth as works of art we do not happen to know ; but 
such figures were often likenesses, if only traditional likenesses ; and 
this gives an additional charm to their historical value. That the 
Angevins will consider themselves seriously injured by their removal, 
is,highly improbable; What they represent to them is nothing to 
what they represent to us. When they were created, Anjou was an 
English province ; and a Frenchman is proud’ now-a-days, not of 
being an Angevin, or Picard, or Gascon, but of being French. 
Indeed, it is becoming difficult to find more than two types of men 
in France—the man‘of the North, and the man of the South; and 
there is infinitely more feeling in common between Marseilles and 
Dieppe than between either of these places and any non-Gallican 
port of Southern or Northern Europe. It has been the policy of 
governments to encourage this kneading of the nation in every way ; 
and the grand unity and ready power of France is one of its most 
valuable results. Only an antiquarian and literary sentiment can 
linger in the Angevin mind about those who were its rulers in 
distant ages, which to the French peasant have left mostly memories 
of pain. But to Englishmen, the thought that some of his old 
sovereigns lie in a French province is a reminder of the great place 
in Europe which his little island early attained. The Plantagenets 
owed their crown to the Normans, and the Norman if he was our 
conqueror was also our cousin. —The descendants of Norman barons 
were already English in national feeling by the time that Henry III. 
erected a monument to Isabel of Angouléme in Anjou. Their 
hearts and homes were in Yorkshire, or Sussex; and jit was as 
warriors that they appeared in the sunnier land of France. Be- 
sides, we have a pride—and long may we cherish it!—in the 
continuity of our national institutions. The Queen descends from 
three of the persons whose statues are to be amongst us in pur- 
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suance of the Emperor’s courteous offer; and that descent is one 
of the titles by which she reigns. Parliament has changed the 
course of the stream of succession, but is has never claimed a right 
to change the fountain. Her Majesty is here because she is a Plan- 
tagenet, though the particular rill of Plantagenet blood which makes 
her royal comes through the Princess Sophia. We are speaking now 
of legal and constitutional rights. As a mere matter of genealogy, 
apart from them, her Majesty is a Plantagenet at the well-head ; her 
direct male ancestor, Henry the Lion, having married the daughter of 
Henry II. 

The politeness and courtesy shown by the Emperor of the French 
in this comparatively unimportant but most interesting and significant 
matter deserves at our hands a special acknowledgment, more than it 
has yet received from the British public and the British press. No 
political consequence whatever belongs to the act, so that it is quite 
above all suspicion of ulterior political views, either selfish or un- 
selfish. But the gift has its own special value, as being a free and 
unexpected gift, on the Horatian principle, 


‘*Grata superveniet quze non sperabitur hora.” 


And it has its significance as giving another proof, if one were 
needed, that the Emperor Louis Napoleon is a prince of cultivated 
feelings and sympathies, and one who not only can feel the attraction 
of ancient historical associations, but also can take a sincere and 
genuine pleasure in gratifying a taste for them a a neighbouring 
and friendly nation. , 

With regard to the ultimate disposal of these statues on their 
arrival in England, Mr. Hartshorne urges that the Abbey of West- 
minster has undoubtedly the strongest claim for consideration. In 
that august pile they would repose under the same roof with their 
illustrious successors, and add another link to the finest series of 
monuments in the world. At the same time a plea might well be 
put forward for Worcester. ‘The propriety of placing the effigy of 
Isabella of Angouléme in the cathedral where repose the remains and 
effigy of her first husband could scarcely be questioned. 

The Rev. Geo. Musgrave, the accomplished author of numerous 
well-known works on France, including “‘ A Ramble in Normandy,” 
and “A Pilgrimage into Dauphine,” bears witness to the deplor- 
able condition in which the statues now remain. In a letter to the 


Times, bearing date March 12, he writes :—‘ The account of their 
GG2 
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miserable predicament, as given by Lord Stanley in the House of 
Commons last Thursday, is borne out by all I witnessed last 
summer, as I have just informed his lordship ; and if it had been the 
express purpose of the French to consign these interesting monu- 
ments to utter contempt or oblivion, that intention could not have 
been carried out more successfully than is shown through the iron 
grating in the prison chapel.” 


0506 ea 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ALPS.* 


fT is not to be supposed that the Alps are more scientifically 
interesting than other mountain systems of the same or 


tage of being inhabited by a civilised race, and thus afford- 

ing every possible facility for investigation ; not the least 
being the establishment of a number of excellent hotels at the highest 
elevations at which houses can well be built. There is still quite enough 
danger and difficulty in exploring their sublime solitudes, which, how- 
ever, would be willingly enough encountered in other regions were not 
the preliminary obstacles almost insuperable. Otherwise we should be as 
minutely informed with respect to the Andes, the Himalayas, the Altai, or 
the Mountains of the Moon, as we are with respect to the inner sanctuaries 
of the Alps. It is some consolation to scientific impatience that the main 
features of all high mountain ranges must be, to a certain extent, the 
same. At all events, geology establishes that the anatomical structure 
of the skeleton of all these great elevations is as subject to certain general 
rules of organism which prevail throughout, as that of the different 
species of the same class of animals or vegetables. The different 
species may be as dissimilar as possible in their integuments, but all 
have a bony basis of the same character, just as different mountain 
masses differ in aspect or vegetation, and even mineralogical con- 
stituents ; while all are raised on the same, so to speak, architectural 
principle, upon the same kind of foundation of primary rocks. When 
the Alps are once known, there is no doubt but that the main facts are 
known with regard to all the other high mountains of this planet, with 
the exception of those purely volcanic, of which, rather remarkably, 
they do not present a single specimen, though they bear traces of 
eruptive action on a most stupendous scale.» 

The Alpine panorama, when seen from a distant point favourably 
situated, as from spots on the crest of the Jura, or from the highest hills 
of the Black Forest, gives a general idea of a continuous range of peaked 
heights, with sides more or less escarped, with considerable variations 
of structure, but built on the same plan; while in front of them are a 





* ** Die Gebirgsbau der Alpen,” von E. Desor. (Wiesbaden, Kreidel, 1865.) 
* During the writing of this article, January, 1867, a notice appeared in a Swiss 
paper of indications of volcanic activ ity observed about a certain mountain in the Tyrol. 
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row of less considerable elevations, destitute of perpetual snow, or 
holding it only in patches and streaks, and, as contrasted with the heights 
behind, of rounded, or flattened, and generally less aspiring form. But 
when the observer is posted on any of the moderately high points in the 
midst of the Alps themselves—on the top of the Sentis in Appenzell, for 
instance,—he sees around him an apparently chaotic sea of snow, ice, 
glaciers, and naked rock, to reduce which to any kind of system would 
seem the most hopeless task imaginable. And, indeed, formerly the 
Alps were the despair of geologists. But of late years more and more 
facts with regard to their structure have been wrung from Nature, just as 
more and more peaks, formerly thought inaccessible, have one by one 
been ascended. At all events, though the details are difficult to identify 
in isolated cases, general principles have been established, the know- 
ledge of which is essential to the prosecution of more minute inquiries. 
In the first place, we may imagine lines of exceptional weakness or 
thinness in the earth’s crust to have furnished the conditions under 
which the fluid mass of its interior was enabled to uplift and break 
through the superincumbent matter of rudimentary deposits, and so 
produce the principal chains of mountains. In the eastern hemisphere 
the principal of these lines takes a horizontal direction, and, beginning 
with the Pyrenees, may be traced to the Alps, and thence through the 
Balkan to the Caucasus, the Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya mountains, 
terminating in the mountains of China. In the western it takes a per- 
pendicular direction from the Rocky Mountains in the north, running 
through Northern, Central, and Southern America, and terminating in 
the Andes of Patagonia. But these lines of weakness have subsequently, 
by the consolidation of eruptive matter, become lines of power, as in the 
human frame the strongest part of a bone is where it has been formerly 
broken ; and the mountains thus formed have become the spines of 
continents and islands, and the skeletons round which all their integu- 
ments and drapery have been laid on. 

The main direction of the Alps themselves, beginning at the east, is 
in a straight line, flowing into a curve with a southern direction, when 
they seem to divide their power, and give it off to the Apennines on the 
south immediately, and the Pyrenees on the west with a certain interval. 
Or, if they are regarded as a mass, they form a rough oblong, which 
extends from near Vienna to Grenoble in its greatest length ; its greatest 
breadth being from near Fiissen in Bavaria to near Verona: the plains 
about Milan and Turin being, as it were, scooped out of the mass, and 
thus forming it into a hook, which at its point is connected with the 
Apennines. To this broad mass of elevated land, as much as two 
degrees across at its broadest, the notion of a chain or of a parallel series 
of chains can only be applied to a limited extent ; but a number of centres 
of eruptive action or mountain systems, with a crystalline nucleus, have 
been identified ; and Professor Desor—following Studer,—describes 
thirty-five of these, beginning with the central mass of the Ligurian 
Alps, which almost belong to the Apennines, and ending with that of 
the Scemmering, whose moderate height enables it to be traversed by 
the railroad from Vienna to Trieste. The distinction between these 
different knots or systems of mountains is often rather geological than 
topographical, as in many cases the strata of sedimentary rocks which 
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have been deposited between the crystalline nuclei have been so dis- 
placed, contorted, and overturned, that the separation is no longer 
visible on the surface. This is the case, for instance, between the — 
central masses of the Valais, Simplon, and Monte Rosa. Here the 
intermediate zones of sedimentary deposits are so disturbed as to form 
elevations not inferior to those of the crystalline nuclei themselves: Of 
such the Mischabel and Matterhorn are striking examples. The forms 
and outward appearances of the mountains are generally conditioned 
by two causes: the nature of the composing rocks, and the intensity of 
the forces of upheaval. It is impossible for loose conglomerates, for 
instance, to form horns and peaks of bold profile like those of Monte 
Viso and Monte Cervin. 

Since the hardness of rocks is often in exact proportion to their 
antiquity, it has long been erroneously concluded that the body of the 
Alps must be extremely old. Many of their chief masses, in fact, 
consist of granite, gneiss, and other crystalline rocks, while the sedi- 
mentary rocks that lie amongst them have not only been much dis- 
turbed, but also show a change of internal structure, which makes it 
difficult to identify them with their congeners which repose on the 
flanks of the Alps. The limestones, for instance, have frequently 
assumed a black or white complexion ; the slates have become more or 
less crystalline ; the coal has been changed into anthracite. The 
hardness acquired by the sedimentary rocks undergoing this change 
would not necessarily imply age, any more than the structure of the 
crystalline rocks proper, and might be the result of eruptive convulsion, 
accompanied by heat, at any period. 

The groups of mountains defined by Studer form a number of central 
masses, of more or less elliptical form, which are sometimes parallel to 
each other, and sometimes resemble, in their juxtaposition, the squares 
of a chess-board. The spaces between these are now known to consist 
of very different rocks from the central masses, being of less hard and 
durable texture. Geologically considered, they form troughs (muldéh), 
although from incidental disturbance they are subject to considerable 
modifications of form. To understand their general relation to the crys- 
talline central masses, these latter may be looked upon as so many 
islands which have raised themselves from one horizontal basin. 
Breaking through this, their rocks, in the case of the most violent 
upheaval, have formed what is called the fan-structure ; while they have 
strangely disturbed and overturned the strata of the surface through 
which they have penetrated. But as none of these central masses 
extends itself through the whole length of the chain—but even the 
largest occupies a limited area—it follows, as a matter of course, that the 
interyening spaces have more or less connection with each other. These 
intervening spaces, as belonging to the groundwork of the structure of 
the Alps, furnish the most important matter of the geologist’s investiga- 
tions, the crystalline masses themselves being, in comparison, merely 
intrusive. Igneous action is most commonly supposed to be the cause 
of the upheaval of the crystalline nuclei, though the stratification of 
rocks, long thought to be of undoubtedly igneous origin, presents a 
difficulty in the universal application of the theory. As the science has 
advanced, many rocks, looked upon at first as plutonic, taking their 
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metamorphosis into account, have come’ to be considered as of sedi- 
mentary origin. 

In the black mica slate of the Furka, for instance, fossils (belemnites) 
have been found. ‘This has led some geologists to the conclusion that 
only the porphyries and porphyritic granites at the southern foot of the 
Alps are of strictly eruptive character ; and that not only the mica slate, 
but the veined gneiss, the granite of the St. Gotthard, and even. the 
protogine of Mont Blanc, are to be classed with the metamorphic rocks. 
Professor Desor is inclined to think that these conclusions are carried 
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too far, and to justify Studer in classing not only the gneiss but the 
mica slate with crystalline eruptive rocks, as long as fossils are absent, 
and there is ‘no interstratification of limestone, coal, or dolomite to 
indicate their sedimentary character. 

The eruption of crystalline rocks has taken place in different points 
of the Alps with different degrees of intensity. At the ends of the 
chain they are not only less frequent, but attain a less elevation than*in 
the middle, and, having been less interfered with by neighbouring 
eruptions, have produced less disturbance in the enveloping strata. 
Simply lifting these strata, the central masses have left them in an 
anticlinal State, so that the section resembles the roof of a house, 
while in the cases of most violent eruption the shooting up of the ‘crys- 
talline nucleus produced originally the form of a wheat-sheaf, which, 
when its vertex had been swept away by elemental action, leaves the 
fan-structure in the section. This is readily understood by the diagram.¢ 

Cases are not uncommon, in the Central Alps, in which the close 
neighbourhood of crystalline upheavals has caused the sedimentary 
strata to be so crushed together, that the troughs which they form in 
their midst entirely disappear. The pass of St. Gotthard presents a 
remarkable example of this excessive action. But the strongest case of 
allis that in which not only the troughs disappear, but the sedimentary 
strata themselves are jammed out of their position to elevations which 
rival those of the granite and gneiss peaks. Examples of this are seen in 
the Monte Cervin, the Ortles, and the-Gross-Venediger. In the Cottian 
and Graian Alps, moreover, the height of the sedimentary rocks exceeds 
that of the crystalline nuclei. 

The study of the structure of the Alps is attended, as might be 





© The dotted part of this diagram is ideal. 
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expected, with greater difficulty than that of the study of lower mountain 
ranges, such as the Hartz or the Grampians. In the first place not only 
does the enormous dislocation of the strata make it difficult to identify 
them, but, from the changes they have undergone, their internal struc- 
ture is extremely difficult to recognise. Indeed, the cases in which a 
rock has retained its normal character are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. The marls and clays are found changed into slates, the limestones 
into crystalline marbles, dolomite, and rauchwacke, or, if their mineral- 
ogical characters are retained, they are at least more or less darkened 
in colour. It is very seldom that the fossils have been well preserved ; 
and it may be reckoned a fortunate circumstance if a few characteristic 
individuals are found in the search through a long series of strata. These 
peculiarities caused, for a long time, the formations of the Alps to be 
considered as peculiar to themselves, having no relation to those of 
humbler regions—a notion which the latest researches have, however, 
exploded. As the study of the strata is more difficult at the great 
eruptive centres, not only on account of the greater dislocation prevailing 
there, but because it is there that the sedimentary rocks have received 
their strongest modifications, it is advisable to begin investigations with 
the quieter strata on the boundaries, proceeding gradually inwards as 
facts are gained. And the connection thus established between central 
and lateral strata is, in fact, the only criterion by which their age may 
be determined, it being premised that the degree of modification is no 
criterion of age at all. It is not to be expected that the series of 
formations will be found so complete in the mountain-troughs as in the 
strata of the external boundaries. In fact there are few vestiges to be 
found there of any rocks newer than the lower and middle secondary 
formations. 

From these considerations it follows that more progress has been made. 
in the Eastern Alps, where the disturbances have been less violent, in 
determining the character of the range, than by those investigators who 
have immediately attacked the great centres of convulsion. As to the 
newer strata which are missed in the investigations of the central points, 
they may either have been deposited subsequently to the great upheavals. 
from seas which lay below the level of the elevations so formed, or,. 
more probably, have perished from their summits by elemental action. 

In glancing over the list of different rocks given by Desor, as repre- 
sented in the Alps, it will be seen that, though crystalline and meta- 
morphic rocks predominate, the Jura formation, representing our oolites,,. 
plays a very important part on both flanks of the chain ; the rock corre- 
sponding to the middle oolite forming, on the northern flank, the first- 
class peaks of the Altel, 3,634 métres, the Bliimlisalp, 3,661, the 
nearer Wetterhorn, 3,707, the Titlis, 3,239. This rock is remarked as 
being extremely treacherous to the step of the mountaineer, and as 
sounding like glass when struck by a hammer. It also forms those 
rutted surfaces (Karrenfelder), so remarkable in some parts of the Alps, 
resembling, by their whiteness and deep interstices, a petrified glacier. 
The chalk formation occupies nearly the same area; and one of its 
inferior members, the Seewerkalk or Senonier, which in many parts 
overlies the Gault, attains its main development in the Canton of 
Appenzell, where it forms the well-known peaks of the Kamor, 1,758 
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metres, the Hohenkasten, 1,768, the Sentis, 2,504, and the Ebenalp. 
When we come to the upper tertiary or eocene formations, so interesting 
an account of their fossiliferous richness, we find them abundantly 
represented on the skirts of the Northern Alps, the nummulite lime- 
stone being found on the high points about the Sanetsch, Rawyl, and 
Gemmi passes, and probably on the Oldenhorn, the principal peak of 
the Diablerets, at a height of 3,124 métres. This formation, extending 
eastward, is also found about the passes which lead from Glarus into 
the Grisons, the Kisten, Panixer, and Segnes, at very respectable 
elevations. But in Canton Schwytz it attains its greatest development, 
where the limestone is represented by a green sandstone, which the 
fossils alone identify with it. The’ upper member of the eocene, the 
flysch or macigno, seems almost peculiar to the Alps. With the excep- 
tion of Fuci, it contains few fossils. It usually exhibits itself in a gray, 
finely-grained slate, so subject to disintegration that its surface en- 
courages vegetable life ; and in Western Switzerland, wherever steep 
slopes are covered wit herbs and grass, it may almost be inferred with 
certainty that the soil is formed of flysch. 

The miocene or molasse formation covers nearly the whole of the 
lowlands of Switzerland, forms the principal part of the Bavarian table- 
land, and extends nearly to Vienna. Though found about Turin, and 
to the north of the Ligurian heights, it is absent on the Piedmontese 
slopes, and, generally speaking, in the interior of the Alps, whence it is 
inferred that the Alps formed dry land at the period of the miocene sea. 
This must have been the case in the eocene period with regard to the 
Jura of northern Switzerland and middle Germany, which must already 
have stood high while the flysch was being deposited on the present 
site of the Alps and Apennines. The molasse formation, notwithstanding 
its comparatively modern date, has suffered considerable disturbance, 
and been thrown in some places to considerable heights. On the 
Righi-Scheideck eocene and chalk strata lie on the top of the miocene 
conglomerate called nagelfluh, denoting that the series of layers have 
been completely overturned. To make up for the absence of miocene 
formations on the southern slopes of the Alps, the pliocene are there 
represented in isolated positions, while to the north they are entirely 
absent. Their perishable nature would account for their forming, where 
they are found, no considerable zone. The disappearance of the 
secondary rocks from the hollow gulf forming the plains about Milan 
and Turin is a remarkable feature in the geological map of the Alps, 
and would at first sight suggest that this gulf is an example of an 
enormous valley of denudation. 

As each of the crystalline central masses forms an ellipsoid elevation, 
and its highest points are generally at its centre, it would be expected, 
as is the case, that the intervals between the ellipsoids would represent 
the depressions in the chain, At these depressions the principal passes 
are found, the only exceptions being those cases in which the crystalline 
nucleus is divided by rifts in its own substance, which facilitate access. 
The St. Gotthard pass is assisted at its extremities by the gorges of the 
Reuss and Ticino, which render easy the access to the moderately 
elevated col of the mass of St. Gotthard, while the Simplon passes over 
the crystalline mass of the same name near its end, where its elevation 
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is diminished, and utilises first the valley of the Diveria, and then the 
great gorge of the Val Formazza. Besides the depressions of the great 
ellipsoids, there are many valleys in the Alps, which serve for commu- 
nication, which may be reduced to three fundamental forms. 1. Valleys 
formed by the splitting of central masses and sedimentary rocks at right 
angles to the axis of the range (Querspaltenthiler, Cluses), which we may 
eall Gorges. 2. Valleys formed by splits or intervals of stratification in 
the direction of the range (Zéngsspaltenthiiler, Combes), which we may call 
Coombs. 3. Valleys formed by synclinal strata in the hollows between 
two crystalline masses (Muddenthiler), which we may call Troughs. 

1. The gorges are distinguished by their bold, rugged, and romantic 
character, and their steep and often closely approaching walls. They 
are generally traversed by wild torrents, forming frequent waterfalls. 
Geologically they are distinguished by the symmetry of their walls, the 
strata on each side corresponding. The vale of the Reuss from Ander- 
matt to Fluelen, continued with the lake to Brunnen, is an example of 
a series of such gorges running one into the other, the valley widening 
where the softer formations are cut through. These gorges are commoner, 
as might be expected, in the sedimentary rocks than the crystalline, 
which are more capable of resistance to the forces that form them. The 
central mass of the Belledonne presents a notable example of four 
gorges, forming respectively the valleys of the Romanche, Arc, Isere, 
and Doron. From its isolation this central mass would have been more 
easily broken through than most of the others. Besides the gorges 
proper which cut through the chains, there are other clefts in the moun- 
tains of the same kind, which may be called half-gorges. ‘These are 
stopped by the central mass of the mountain. They present as fine 
examples of wild and picturesque beauty as the gorges proper, and often 
form at their extremities a magnificent cauldron or amphitheatre, one of 
the most striking of Alpine phenomena, which, if the elevation is suffi- 
cient, becomes the cradle of huge glaciers. 

2. The coombs are not inferior to the gorges in picturesqueness.or 
boldness of outlines. They are seldom found in the middle of the 
crystalline masses, but often at the union of these with the sedimentary 
strata, and in the sedimentary layers themselves. ‘They often serve as 
the beds of considerable rivers, collecting all the waters of the half- 
gorges on each side. The vale of the Inn, from the Engadine to Inns- 
pruck, is an example of such a coomb. From their structure their 
sides are never symmetrical. In cases where they occur between the 
crystalline and sedimentary rocks, the latter often rise in a huge wall on 
one side. Such a phenomenon presents itself to an observer passing 
over ridge and glacier, and along valleys from the northern boundary of 
the mass of the Finsteraarhorn into the valley of the Reuss. The 
coombs may be divided into those of the first order, occurring between 
crystalline masses and sedimentary rocks, and those of the second 
order, occurring in the substance and lines of the sedimentary strata 
themselves. Many examples of coombs of the second order are found 
in the Eastern Alps. 

3. The troughs are in nature and origin the reverse of the coombs. 
They are originally synclinal and concave depressions of strata between 
two convex elevations or two crystalline central masses. 
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But it is rare in the Alps to find a strictly synclinal trough valley. 
The strata are often vertical or bent over, and it requires much patient 
investigation to identify the original lines. Examples may be cited in 
the valley of Chamouny, which divides the mass of the Aiguilles Rouges 
from that of Mont Blanc, the Urserenthal, the Val Bedretto, and the 
Engadine. One more kind of valley yet remains to be mentioned, 
though it is rather a modification of the first than a separate species,— 
the “‘Roflas.”. These are formed by the erosive action of a torrent, 
cutting a deep bed at the bottom ofa gorge, and in a section would 
represent the pipe of a funnel as compared with its basin. The Via 
Mala and the gorge of the Tamina, near Pfeffers, present examples 
of this phenomenon. 

Although the Alps have risen in so many individualised central 
masses, it must not be supposed that these have no connection with 
each other. On the contrary, three ranges may be traced, bending 
round in a north-westerly direction between the Apennines and the 
Spliigen. To the east of this point the mountains take a direction 
perpendicular to the main chain, and the connection becomes more 
complicated, while eastward of the Adige the direction from east to 
west is again assumed, and two distinct chains may be recognised. 
It still remains an important question as to whether the bulk of the 
sedimentary rocks were deposited previously to the great upheavals, or 
subsequently. Fragments of these, still lying horizontally and thrown 
up to an immense height, would favour the former supposition, while 
the difficulty of finding the corresponding rocks at the different sides of 
the great chain would favour the latter. The period at which the prin- 
cipal. upheaval of the Alps took place is naturally a most: interesting 
subject of investigation. From the researches of Stoppani among the 
alluvial formations of Lombardy it would appear that up to the time of 
the triassic formations there is complete agreement in the fauna of the 
primeval seas at both sides of the Alps; in the lias period, however, 
a change takes place, and this and all the newer formations present 
fossils differing in character in similar relations. Hence it is inferred 
that a separation already existed in the lias period sufficient to separate 
the sea into different basins, if not in the shape of high ranges of moun- 
tains, at all events in the shape not merely of a group of islands, but 
of continuous land of a certain elevation. From this period onward the 
Alpine region seems to have grown at the expense of the surrounding 
waters, more and more land being uncovered, and yet not by a regular 
and steady advance, but by one which included many oscillations, in 
which districts once laid dry were flooded again, and vice versd, as 
testified by the existence or absence of partial deposits. Indeed, in the 
beginning of the eocene period, so great a sinking of the ground appears 
to have taken place that the severed seas were once more connected by 
a sort of strait between Coni and Barcelonette, if the evidence of the 
same fauna again occurring on both sides is conclusive. And the 
miocene or molasse period is distinguished by a still deeper submer- 
gence, which not only caused the sea to cover the whole of the Swiss 
lowlands, depositing on them the well-known sandstones and conglome- 
rates of the molasse, but even penetrated far into the middle of the 
chain, whence it had been excluded in the palaozoic and _ triassic 
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periods. From the absence of pliocene deposits, it is probable that the 
Swiss lowlands and the Bavarian plateau had already formed solid land, 
when the pliocene sea covered the plains of the Po. 

Though in very early times single islands appear to have existed 
where the Alps are now seen, and from the lias period onward these 
mountains seem to have formed a tolerably continuous rampart, the 
chief upheaval, which gave the Alps their present form and height, 
appears to have taken place at a comparatively late epoch, namely at 
the end of the tertiary period. The importance of this upheaval can 
be judged from the fact that the molasse formations on the Righi have 
been raised to no less than 1800 métres, which would make this move- 
ment alone at most equal to all the former ones put together. Though all 
the present external features of the Alps are due to this last and great 
upheaval, it seems a wonder that those preceding it, no less interesting 
if less prominent, were generally neglected by observers. But this 
appears less surprising when it is taken into consideration that the 
character and direction, of the last upheaval was the same as that of its 
precursors. Since the close of the tertiary period no great elevations or 
depressions appear to have taken place ; but a phenomenon supervened 
after a time which is difficult to estimate, of no less geological impor- 
tance than any of the preceding, namely the great glacial period, in 
which the whole of the mountain region, including the places between 
the Alps and Jura, was covered with enormous glaciers, in comparison 
with which the largest of those at present existing are but of trifling 
dimensions. Perhaps this glacial period may have followed close on 
the last great upheaval, and have been in some as yet unexplored 
manner conditioned by it. By the advent of this ice period, the most 
stupendous changes must have been produced in the whole of the sur- 
face affected by it, which may perhaps be almost equivalent to the tem- 
perate zone of the world. All the fauna and flora of the former genera- 
tions must have died out beneath its influence, to give place, after a 
period of probably many centuries, to the present condition of the earth, 
and the existing species of plants and animals. It is in fact the great 
geological deluge, dividing the primeval history of the planet, as the 
Scriptural deluge divides the history of man. As former geological 
periods are determined by the character of the fossils contained in their 
deposits, so is this intercalary period principally characterised by erratic 
phenomena, the most widely spread of these being fragments and boul- 
ders of rocks deposited at a long distance from their original sites. Still 
more distinct testimony to the epoch is furnished by the existence in 
many places of the moraines of glaciers in positions where glaciers have 
long ceased to exist, or far in advance of the sites of existing glaciers, 
or by scorings, ruts, and polished surfaces on rocks in the course of the 
glaciers, which have been produced by means of stones and fine sand, 
borne along with the ice by the same process which on a small scale 
takes place in the act of grinding and polishing with emery powder. 
This abrasion by glaciers has taken place on so large a scale in certain 
valleys, giving the rock a soft and rounded appearance (roches mon- 
tonnées), in so strong a contrast to the rugged and peaked aspect of 
those above a certain line, that the earlier geologists could scarcely recog- 
nise them as belonging to the same formation, and were disposed to 
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ascribe the difference to distinct mineralogical character. The “ karren- 
felder,” or rutted surfaces in limestone rocks, furnish less certain indica- 
tions of glacial action, as they were capable of being produced by the 
simple action and percolation of elemental waters. 

The supposition that the erratic blocks could have been swept into 
their present positions by the power of vast torrents or floods alone, is 
excluded, not only by consideration of the enormous weight of some of 
them, and the great distances they have travelled, but also by the fact 
that many of them are found perched on peaks and narrow ridges, where 
they would not have remained unless they had been quietly deposited by 
ice. Knowledge of the different kinds of rock of which these blocks are 
composed enables the geologist to put his finger on their several birth- 
places with almost absolute certainty ; and computation of the distances 
to which they have travelled, as compared with the advance of existing 
glaciers, incline him to assign to the glacial period a duration of many 
centuries. The reign of ice did not suddenly cease, but probably 
underwent many oscillations of intensity before the appearance of 
the Mammoth (edephas primigenius), whose remains are found in the 
gravel of the glacial period, the herald of the new creation of existing 
species. 

Professor Desor answers the question, how it was possible that the 
basins of the lakes could have existed through the ice-period without 
being filled up by erratic matter, by the simple hypothesis that before 
the erratic matter was carried to its destination, the ice itself filled them 
up. When the great thaw took place, the basins remained for the most 
part unchanged, the greater bulk of the erratic blocks and sand and soil 
having been swept away over the level surface of the ice. 

Among the many theories that have been put forward to account for 
the glacial period, that of Escher von der Linth appears the most pictu- 
resque and ingenious. It having been remarked that in the present age 
the extinction of the glaciers is more favoured by an approach to a 
mean temperature throughout the year, than by an alternation of cold 
winters and hot summers, since the summer easily undoes the work 
of the winter in the latter case, as was proved by the shrinking of 
the glaciers in the magnificent season of 1865, Escher did not think 
it necessary to suppose any violent change in the earth’s temperature 
generally, but thought that the great extent of the primeval glaciers 
would be sufficiently accounted for by the absence of the hot south 
wind at that time, the Féhn or Schnee-fresser (snow-devourer), as it is 
called, in Switzerland. As the heat of this wind is produced by its pass- 
ing over the burning sands of the African Sahara, a condition in which 
that desert was still a sea would have considerably modified the effect 
of that wind, causing it to be comparatively cool and rainy. And, 
indeed, there seems much reason to believe that in the period succeed- 
ing the tertiary, the site of the present African desert was covered by 
the waters of a sea. The only objection which occurs to Professor 
Desor against Escher’s theory is, that though sufficient to account for 
the phenomena of the glacial period in the Alps, it is scarcely adequate 
to account for their wide extension through other parts of the temperate 
zone of the northern hemisphere, not to speak of certain indications of 
their existence in Tierra del Fuego and other points of the southern. 
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He thinks, however, that at any rate the drying up of the Sahara sea 
must have exercised a considerable influence. 

The origin of the Alpine lakes and their partial distribution—the fact 
being that most of the principal ones are formed about the central parts 
of the chains—presents another difficult problem to geologists. Some 
facts are at once observed with regard to these lakes. In the first place 
they occur in the courses of the principal rivers, their size being in pro- 
portion to the volume of the latter ; the Lake of Constance, for instance, 
corresponding to the Rhine, that of Geneva to the Rhone, that of 
Lucerne to the Reuss, that of Zurich to the Linth. In the next place, 
they correspond to a great extent to the configuration of the ground, 
the lakes to the north of the Alps having a direction generally from 








south to north, while those to the south have a direction from north 
to south, and those in eastern Switzerland from south-west to north- 
west. These lakes have all a very different character from the super- 
ficial lakes with low-lying banks, although some of these latter are of 
enormous extent, like Lake Erie in America, being deeply embedded in 
the structure of the earth. When their relative depths are further con- 
sidered, their close relation with the architecture of the Alps becomes 
still more apparent. While the Lago Maggiore, for instance, lying at a 
height of 663 feet above the sea-level, attains a depth of 2,630 feet, and 
the other Italian lakes are also very deep, the great lakes of Constance 
and Geneva on the other side of the mountains only attain the respective 
depths of 964 and 1000 feet, while they lie at 1,200 and 1,150 feet 
above the sea-level. Indeed, with the exception of the Lake of Brienz, 
which, according to Saussure, is 2000 feet deep, none of the lakes on 
that side, nor even those in the midst of the Alps, appear to reach the 
sea-level with their bottoms. Thus, if the soil of the Alps could be 
imagined carted away down to the sea-level, the lakes of Constance and 
Geneva would vanish, as well as those of Thun, Lucerne, and Wallen- 
stedt. But the latter, supposing them merely drained, would leave 
behind them deep gorges, very unlike the open basins of the former. 
All observations lead to the conclusion that the same causes which 
formed the valleys and ravines of the Alps, also formed and conditioned 
the basins of the lakes. 

The structure of the basins of the true Alpine lakes is as complicated 
as the orography of the Alps themselves. As those of the Jura are 
formed on more simple principles, like the chain of the Jura itself, a 
preliminary observation of the latter greatly facilitates the study of the 
former. If the Jura were to be seen by a person in a balloon above it, 
a number of parallel ridges would be observed, divided by two kinds of 
depressions parallel to their axes, the synclinal mulden or troughs already 
mentioned, and the isoclinal combles or coombs, conditioned by longi- 
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tudinal rents in the ridges, and another kind formed by cross-wise splits 
or rents at right angles to the axes, the “cluses” or gorges. When the 
lowest parts of these depressions or divisions are filled with water, lakes 
are produced, which may be divided into the three classes of trough- 
lakes, coomb-lakes, and gorge-lakes. ; 

The trough-lakes have usually only a moderate depth, with more 
or less uniform outlines. Their banks are monotonous, often marshy. 








In cases only where the enclosing steeps are strongly inclined do they 
present a greater variety of outline, but they are never strikingly 
picturesque. 

The coomb-lakes, like the trough-lakes, are generally in the direction 
of the mountain-chain, but they are distinguished from them by the dis- 
similarity of their two banks and their greater variety of natural features. 

The gorge-lakes are distinguished by their abrupt and often perpendi- 
cular banks, with numerous promontories and bays, and are generally 
very deep and extremely picturesque, while the strata on the opposite 
banks correspond with each other, subject to certain geological acci- 
dents. 

While these three normal kinds of the only true orographical lakes 
are founded on the three kinds of depressions to be most easily observed 
in the Jura, only two of them —the trough-lakes and gorge-lakes — 
are there actually represented. The lakes of Joux, Bourget, and Saint 
Point, are examples of the former ; the little lake near Brenets, in canton 
Neufchatel, of the latter. When we come to the Alps, we find all these 
kinds represented, and in addition a certain number of composite lakes, 
which multiply the conditions of one or combine the conditions of two 
or all of them. As might have been expected from the northern lakes 
lying at right-angles to the axis of the Alps, most of those on the side 
of Italy are gorge-lakes ; so is the little lake of Lowerz to the north, a 
part of the lake of Annecy, the upper part of the lake of the Four Can- 
tons, or Lucerne, and probably the upper part of the lake of Zurich. 
The lakes of Brienz, Wallenstedt, and the little lakes of Sarnen are 
coomb-lakes parallel with the including chains. 

Every tourist is acquainted with the wonderful beauty of the bay of Uri, 
the upper part of the composite lake of Lucerne, and with that of the 
lake of Annecy. In both cases this beauty is due to the fact that they 
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are gorge-lakes in those portions. The Geneva lake appears to be 
only an orographical lake in its upper portion, which has the pecu- 
liarities of a broad gorge, while from Vevay to Geneva it has the 
character of one of those shallow lakes of denudation which do not 
essentially belong to mountain architecture. If, as some geologists 
suppose, it extended once all up the valley of the Rhone, it was a gorge- 
lake from Vevay to Martigny, while above the angle of the valley 
there it had the additional character of a coomb-lake. So the Lake of 
Constance, when it once extended to the Sentis, must have been a 
splendid example of a gorge-lake, whereas at present it has only the 
humbler character of a lake of denudation, washed out of level strata. 

Examples of trough lakes are to be found in the Alps only on a small 
scale. Amongst these may be cited, in canton Appenzell, the Fahlen, 
Sentis, and Seealp lakes (the latter according to Escher), and the lakes 
of Sils, Silva plana, and St. Moritz, in the upper Engadine. Most of 
the little lakes or tarns in the Alps, many of them remarkable on account 
of their sites, are no more than deep holes filled with water. 

Besides the three kinds of strictly orographical lakes, a fourth kind, 
the lakes of denudation, not properly belonging to mountain struc- 
ture, deserve mention from their size and important positions on the 
flanks of the Alps, and their often existing in combination with the 
other forms. Examples are seen in the lakes of Geneva, Constance, 
Neufchatel, Biel, Morat, Zurich, in Switzerland ; and in Germany in 
the lakes of Ammer, Wurm, and Chiem, besides a number of smaller 
ones. It is striking, with regard to the denudation-lakes of Switzerland, 
that one class of them, those in eastern Switzerland, run from south-east 
to north-west, from the lake of Constance to that of Sempach, while the 
other runs in exactly the contrary direction, including, in western 
Switzerland, the lakes of Neufchatel, Biel, Morat, and the western part 
of that of Geneva. The direction of the latter is the same as that of 
the lakes of Joux and Saint Point in the Jura, and parallel to that of 
the Jura itself. Thus they evidently appear to have been conditioned 
by the mountain chain, and yet they are not trough lakes. In fact, they 
more resemble the coomb-lakes ; and if the lakes of Neufchatel and 
Biel stood alone, washing as they do on one side the flanks of the Jura, 
and on the other bounded by the low-lying molasse, they would have 
been undoubtedly classed with them. But the lake of Morat is close 
by, to suggest a comparison, and the strata of both its banks are clearly 
horizontal, and belong to the molasse formation. So it appears that 
these important lakes are simply washed out of the level layers of the 
molasse lying on the boundary of that formation, while the first ridge 
of the Jura happens to rise from their western border. 

They are in fact essentially lakes of denudation, partaking of the 
character of the coomb-lakes, where the Jura rises from the limits of 
their beds, which it does not comprehend, as the molasse appears at 
certain points on both sides. How these lakes of denudation arose in 
the first instance, is difficult to determine, but taking all their conditions 
into consideration, and especially the fact that their size is generally in 
proportion to that of the rivers on whose course they are strung, 
Professor Desor is inclined to ascribe them to the action of those mighty 
floods that must have taken place after the main mountain-chains were 
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thrown up, their beds having been filled with ice during the glacial 
period, and thus preserved from being choked by erratic deposit. That 
they were older than the glacial period itself is inferred from the absence 
of evidence of aqueous action on a sufficiently large scale in subsequent 
times. The parallelism of the lakes to the rivers is shown in a very 
striking manner by the exceptional position of the Jurassic lakes. 
These, instead of running south and north, run from the south-west to 
the north-east, their direction being determined by that of the chain of 


the Jura. The rivers Broye, Glane, Saane, Sonnaz, and Sense take the 
same direction, instead of reaching the foot of the Jura by the shortest 
cut, as the rivers of East Switzerland do. This is accounted for by the 
nature of the soil, for to have reached the foot of the Jura directly, they 
must have cut through a high dam of the molasse formation, which they 
have avoided by following its depression parallel to the Jura. These 
rivers have a much more considerable fall than those in the East, and 
though their course is longer to reach the lakes, yet if it were diminished 
by half, the fall would still exceed theirs. The rapidity of the first part of 
their fall would account for the absence of lakes in canton Freiburg. 
In Bavaria, the Ammer, Wurm, and Chiem lakes, show a repetition of 
the conditions of those in Eastern Switzerland, being lakes of denuda- 
tion, while the Tegern and Walcher lakes are gorge lakes like the Italian. 
To the south of the Alps, no lake is more beautiful than that of Lugano. 
In whatever direction a boat is steered on its surface, novel and sur- 
prising views present themselves to the beholder. Like a huge polype 
it stretches out numerous arms to all points of the compass, sometimes 
meeting perpendicular walls of rock, sometimes washing fruitful hills, 
sometimes blending with alluvial marshes. It is the rival of the lake of 
N. S. 1867, Vou, III. HH 
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the Four Cantons in variety of form. The reason of this in the case of 
the lake of Lucerne, is to be found in the fact that it is an example 
of a composite lake, presenting the types of the gorge lake, the coomb 
lake, and the lake of denudation combined. ‘The lake of Lugano, 
though it has a family likeness to it, is still more complex. This, with 
its principal congeners on the Italian side, is fundamentally a gorge 
lake, resulting from several gorges running one into the other, some 
strictly at right angles to the axis of the Alps, others more or less 
obliquely. These gorges, some of them, partake of the nature of coombs 
or troughs, or run into these forms. The Lago Maggiore is a very 
instructive example. Its lower portion is merely a lake of denudation 
in erratic and diluvial soil. ‘The gorge begins near Arona, and is con- 
tinued through, in an oblique direction, to the Borromean Islands and 
Pallanza. From Pallanza, the former N. and S. direction changes to 
one N.N.E. and S.S.E., almost parallel with the direction of the moun- 
tains. The basin has ceased to be a gorge, and becomes a trough. 
From Luino to Ascona the direction is again N. and S., the lake having 
entered another very oblique gorge. Lastly, in the upper part from 
Ascona and Locarno to Magadino and Minusio, the nature of a trough 
lake is again assumed. This trough continues on dry land to Bellinzona, 
where again the great gorge of the Ticino (the Val Leventina) begins. 
When one form passes into another, as by Laveno, Luino, and Ascona, 
the distinguishing characteristics of each are with difficulty observ- 
able. The Como lake is less complex, and lies merely in a series of 
gorges, which is the case with the lake of Iseo, which however passes 
into a coomb at its extreme end near Sarnico. In spite of the consi- 
derable breadth of the Garda lake, it merely occupies a deep rent in 
several chains of hills, but the breadth of its lower end may be condi- 
tioned by its waters being dammed up by concentric moraines. The 
determination of the features of these lakes facilitates that of those of 
the still more complicated lake of Lugano. 

Two of its arms follow the prevailing direction from north to south. 
These are the two parallel principal arms, the rest are more or less at right 
angles with their direction. Hence it follows, that if the two first are 
gorge lakes, the others must be coomb or trough lakes. The arm from 
Lugano to Melide has all the characteristics of a gorge, while that from 
Lugano to Porlezza has all those of a coomb. The same is the case 
with the small arm of Ponte Tresa. ‘The difficulty presented by the 
southern part consists in this, that the geological relations are here more 
involved, and rules which will apply to sedimentary formations, scarcely 
suffice to explain the phenomena of the crystalline realm, especially of 
that of the red and black porphyries, whose intrusion has been the 
efficient cause of complication here. Besides all the kinds of lakes 
mentioned, there remains one less important, but which cannot be 
omitted in a general survey, the moraine lakes. These are formed 
when old moraines have included water, and, were the dam broken through, 
would cease to exist. They are scarcely represented north of the Alps, 
but to the south are exemplified in the little lakes of Pusiano, Annone, 
and Alserio, in the Brianza, perhaps in the lake of Comabbio, which 
extends from Monate to the extreme point of the Maggiore, and in the 
lake of Varese. Nearly all of the Italian lakes, however, owe a certain 
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portion of their present depth to the existence of a moraine dam at their 
lower extremities, notably the lake of Garda, and were this broken 
through, though they would not disappear, they would dwindle to their 
natural dimensions, and assume the character of normal gorge lakes. 
It is remarkable that scarcely any of the Alpine lakes have preserved 
their primeval dimensions. Though the Italian lakes have been raised 
in their levels by moraine dams, they were once greater than now, and the 
great lakes of Switzerland have lost a considerable part of their waters. 
The Geneva lake, for instance, must once have covered at least some of 
the space between St. Maurice and Bouveret since the existing order 
of things, and the dimensions of that of Constance must have been 
much greater ; indeed it is conjectured that it may have been connected 
with the lake of Wallenstedt. ‘This lake again must have been con- 
nected with that of Zurich, before the Linth formed the marshy dam 
between them which is now cut through by the canal. 

The lake of the Four Cantons must have stretched to the neighbour- 
hood of Erstfelden ; the lake of Brienz to Meyringen also being con- 
nected with that of Thun, before the Lutschine formed the level by 
Interlaken. Finally, there is little doubt but that one great lake 
occupied all the space now filled by the Neufchatel, Biel, and Morat 
lakes, and the swamps of the Orbe and Broye. 

If we turn to the Italian lakes, we find that Maggiore formerly reached 
Bellinzona, the lake of Como Chiavenna, and that of Lugano Piano. 

If, on the one hand, the lakes have suffered in the course of ages 
diminution in bulk by the draining off of their waters, it must not be 
forgotten that this action has been neutralised, to a certain extent, by 
the erosion of the waves continually lapping their banks. This action 
is more important in proportion to the softness of the abraded rocks. 
Though each wave may seem to carry away a scarcely appreciable and 
infinitesimal portion, the amount becomes considerable in indefinite time. 
But besides this direct action, the waves act in an indirect manner, by 
undermining the banks, and causing great fragments of them to fall from 
time totime. This is strikingly seen in the case of the southern bank of 
the Jurassic lakes. Fragments of rock are dislodged, disintegrated by 
atmospheric action into fine sand, and then partly carried off and partl 
deposited, forming a shallow fringe to the molasse bank, ‘This is 
the so-called “Weisser Grund” of the lake of Neufchatel. Although 
no great dislocations of the earth’s surface may have taken place since 
the last great upheaval of the Alps, it must not be inferred that the 
present distribution of land and water has not undergone very consider- 
able changes in comparatively recent times. On the contrary, the 
diluvial strata are the evidences of vast floods, at a date corresponding 
with the disappearance of certain large mammalia—the mammoth, the 
primeval rhinoceros, and the cave-bear. ‘The diluvial formations about 
Abbeville and Amiens were probably the results of similar floods. 
These are known to contain the relics of human industry, as well as the 
bones of extinct species of mammalia. 

Such changes are more easily realised when it is taken into account 
that even in historic times the level of the Alpine waters has undergone 
considerable alterations—such, for instance, as have been brought to 
light by the investigation of the ancient lake-dwellings. 

HH 2 
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If there is any part of Professor Desor’s subject in which he seems to 
have taken a more lively interest than in the rest, it is certainly that 
which refers to the Alpine lakes. He sums up with great lucidity his 
conclusions with regard to them, under fourteen heads, at the end of a 
treatise which ought to be in the hands of every tourist travelling in the 
Alps for any purpose higher than that of mere amusement. His little 
work will be found of paramount interest to the geologist and geographer, 
as containing all the main facts with regard to Alpine structure. He 
will be of use even to the Alpine-clubbist, as informing him with what 
degree of safety he may plant his foot on the different rocks, if indeed 
so adventurous an individual would deign to think of safety at all. 
With the landscape painter he has evidently the strongest sympathy, 
and especially when he treats of the lakes. ‘To the artist, water is the 
eye of scenery. And it is quite as indispensable to the landscape- 
painter to be acquainted with the great scientific facts of Nature, and the 
principles of her architecture, as it is to the figure-painter to have spent 
a certain portion of his time in a school of human anatomy. In appre- 
ciating the close connection between science and genuine art, Professor 
Desor evinces the same feeling which inspires Mr. Ruskin’s grand work 
on Mountain Beauty, which forms the fourth volume of his ‘ Modern 
Painters.” One may be allowed to conclude an article recommending 
a German work, by expressing a hope that the works of that great 
English writer will become ere long better known than they are at 
present amongst our Continental friends, and especially in that Switzer- 
land, which appears to be the home of his heart. 


GEORGE CARLESS SWAYNE. 


OE 


“WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING.” 


ROM three different quarters, each and all commanding our 
careful attention, have come summonses to a fresh conside- 
ration of the “ good old days when George the Third was 
King.” Mr.J.H. Jesse (whose name is well known as the his- 
torian of the Stuarts and their times) presents us with three 

lively and interesting volumes,* combining the raciness of the biographer 
with the wideness of field of the historian ; while in Mr. Bodham Donne's 
pages? the first British monarch of the House of Hanover speaks for 
_ himself in a series of letters to his favourite minister, many of which are 
now printed for the first time from the originals in the Royal Library. 
Mrs. Baring’s publication of her brother’s diary* has the additional 





* Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King George III. By J. Heneage Jesse. 
Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 

» The Correspondence of King George III. with Lord North, from 1768 to 1783. 
Edited from the Originals at Windsor, with an Introduction and Notes by W. Bodham 
Donne. Murray. 1867. 

© The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham, 1784 to 1810. Edited by Mrs. 
Henry Baring. Longmans & Co. 1866. 
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interest for students of this period, that it takes up the thread of public 
affairs almost at the point where the king’s own letters cease, and con- 
tinues the narration of events and party complications down to 1810. 
Mr. Jesse first claims our attention for the favourable portraiture he 
draws of the subject of his memoirs. He is lenient to the Princess 
Dowager, and even to Frederick Prince of Wales, of whom the world 
sang—“ Since ’tis only Fred, who was alive and is dead, there is no © 
more to be said.” 

The early life of George III. deservedly receives careful treatment at 
the hands of his latest biographer, for it is full of the germs of his 
after-career. That it was a season of calm and innocence, rare among 
the higher classes at that time, we may well believe, on the testimony of 
his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, who, years afterwards, sauntering 
with Hannah More among the flower-beds of the Bishop of London’s 
garden at Fulham, “reverted with singular gratification to the pure and 
sinless home of his boyhood, and declared that no boys were brought 
up in a greater ignorance of evil than the king and himself.” The 
Princess Dowager ever expressed great horror of the laxity with which 
the children of the nobility were then ordinarily brought up, and would 
not suffer her sons to associate with those whose bad example would, 
she feared, contaminate them. ‘The young people of quality,” she 
said, “were so ill-educated and so vicious, that they frightened her.” 
And at his accession, Mary, Lady Hervey, “whose praise or blame are 
alike of moment,” wrote thus warmly of her new sovereign® :—“ I have 
the best opinion imaginable of him, not from anything he says or does 
just now, but because I have a moral certainty that he was in his nursery 
the honestest, true, good-natured child that ever lived; and you know 
my old maxim that qualities never change. What the child was the man 
most certainly is, in spite of temporary appearances.” 

But the very isolation that kept the young prince from contact with 
the evil world outside the home of his childhood, in itself tended to 
foster those “ princely prejudices ” which were so soon manifested, and | 
complained of, in the young king, and rendered it much more difficult for 
subsequent mixture in the stirring life of that world to effect any change. 
As the child had been, so did the man remain, in more ways perhaps 
than Lady Hervey thought of. It was supposed in after years that 
two of ‘the king’s early instructors, Stone and Scott, had imbued him 
with views of prerogative derived from the Jacobite school to which 
they were said to have belonged. The accusation, when brought in 
terms against the two officers, fell to the ground: ‘ Even the timid and 
Suspicious old Duke of Newcastle could see no grounds for consterna- 
tion.” They were certainly both men of ability and learning ; while the 
two “governors,” Lord Harcourt and Lord Waldegrave, who succeeded 
each other in the care of the prince, were, the former, “a cipher, and 
put in to be a cipher,” who was satisfied of having done his duty if he 
perpetually exhorted his young charge to “turn out his toes ;” while the 
fatter, the husband of Maria Walpole, to be met with later as Duchess 
of Gloucester, was a “man of the world and a votary of pleasure.” 
George III. himself, many years afterwards, described his two governors 
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in strong terms of reprobation,® calling Lord Waldegrave “ a depraved, 

worthless man,” and Lord Harcourt “well-intentioned, but wholly un- 

fit for the situation in which he was placed.” So the future king grew 
up, indolent in his habits no less than he was docile in his disposition,, 
excusing his want of application with the plea of “constitutional idle- 
ness,” which provoked from his sub-preceptor Scott the rebuke that 

“his brother Edward was idle, but he did not consider being asleep all 
day was idleness.” He also grew up, so Lord Waldegrave wrote in his. 
private memoirs, “ uncommonly full of princely prejudices contracted in 
the nursery, and improved by bedchamber women and pages of the 
back-stair.” How much of the policy which severed the “thirteen. 
colonies ” from the mother country shall we trace rightly to this narrow 
circle of early associations? Yet, when we are told how late in its growth: 
was the idea among the New Englanders of a separation from the old 
country they were then, and stiJl really remain, so proud of, we can. 
hardly wonder that one who was educated in the belief that he ought to- 
“ govern, and not merely reign,” should have persevered, even beyond 
hope, in the endeavour to assert his rights in a case which he believed. 
to involve the very existence of his kingdom. 

To the details of the American struggle, both in our Houses of Parlia- 
ment and on the battle-fields of the New World, in open debate and 
secret intrigue, in the sa/ons of Versailles and under the tent of Washing-. 
ton, Mr. Jesse devotes considerable space and close attention. ‘This. 
story is also told briefly, but with much graphic force and terseness of 
expression, in Mr. Bodham Donne’s Introduction to his second volume 
of “ Letters,” a trespass on the “ strict theory of editorial functions,” for 
which we are sure the reading public will easily grant their pardon. 

The portraits of the principal statesmen who come on the stage of 
public affairs during George III.’s long reign, are drawn by Mr. Jesse: 
with great freshness and individuality. They all stand out in bold 
relief, with their great qualities or their pettinesses, their strength of 
character or their foibles ; while the continual flow of anecdote, both 
familiar and fresh, adds a charm to the narration. The “Great Com- 
moner,” the younger Pitt, George Grenville, Townshend, Charles Fox,. 
Wilkes, and ali the other characters who play their part before us, are 
full of life and action: there is no mere “lay figure” among them.. 
Upon Lord North especial pains have been bestowed, as was but just 
from the prominent position he occupies in the determination and carry-- 
ing out of the king’s policy with regard to America, which he was 
resolved to “ see at his feet before yielding an inch.” 

Besides these political sketches, we have also in Mr. Jesse’s “ Me- 
moirs” much retailing of the town gossip of the period: we have: 
glimpses at the notorious Duchess of Kingston, the celebrated Selina,. 
Countess of Huntingdon; caustic Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, Madame D’Arblay, and the varied crowd of wit, talent,. 
and learning that wore pigtails and hoops in the days of George III. 

Most charming of all are the passages-in which Mr. Jesse from time: 
to time sets before our eyes the private life of the king; its simplicity 





e See Diaries and Correspondence of Right Hon. George Rose, p. 188, quoted by~ 
Mr. Jesse. 
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and freedom from all artificial trappings is in pleasing contrast to the 
painful glare of war and riot, and confusion of clashing interests, inci- 
dent to the political history of the reign. The Terrace at Windsor, the 
Old Palace at Kew, the Lodge in Richmond Park, the Esplanade at 
Weymouth, are associated with the sunniest memories we can group 
round the often sad story of George III.’s middle life and latter days. 
There shone out most brightly those personal points of excellence that 
won the respect of such opponents as Benjamin Franklin, who wrote‘ 
that he could “ scarcely conceive a king of better dispositions, of more 
exemplary virtues, or more truly desirous of promoting the welfare of 
his subjects.” 

Of Queen Charlotte, too, we have from Mr. Jesse’s pen a picture 
much more favourable than that of ordinary writers : the frank simplicity 
of the queen’s own account of her early life of extreme retirement at 
Mecklenburg, and the details she told Mrs. Stuart of the innocent surprise 
caused by the unexpected alteration in her condition, must attract all 
readers. 

Many, no doubt, will smile at the miniature royalty, which only “ put 
on its best gown and went in state for an airing in a coach-and-six 
on Sundays, attended by all the Guards that could be mustered !” but, 
whether they consider this general absence of state ceremonial to 
detract from the dignity of royalty or not, few, we think, will refuse 
their sympathy to the following record of the occupations of the last 
week of Charlotte of Mecklenburg’s girl-life." 


** She begged for one week, that she might take leave of every person and spot, and 
particularly of her mother, of whom she was very fond. She told me that she ran 
about from morning till night visiting the poor, and in particular a small garden with 
medical herbs, common fruit, and flowers, which she cultivated mostly herself, and 
exclusively for the use and comfort of the poor, to whom, she said, a nosegay or a 
little fruit were more acceptable than food. And wherever she lived she had a garden 
made for this purpose. She kept poultry also for the same object. When the day 
for her departure came, she set out for the sea-coast, accompanied by her mother, who 
consigned her to the hands of the Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Effingham ; and she 
spoke of the agony of that parting, even after so many years, in a manner that showed 
what it must have been. Her mother was in bad health, but promised to come over 
in the spring, which, however, she never lived to fulfil.” ‘‘She was an excellent 
French scholar,” according to the same high authority, ‘‘well read in her own lan- 
guage, wrote a very pretty hand, played on the guitar and piano, or rather spinette, 
having learned of Bach, and sang very sweetly and correctly. She also danced a very 
fine minuet, the dance of the day; had a lovely complexion, fine hair and teeth, and 
the neatest little Zefi¢e figure, with a peculiar elegance.” 


And that this simplicity was an integral part of her character is proved 
not only by the retired life she led with her young husband, to the 
surprise of many of the nobility and court, whose tastes were only too 
alien from those of royalty, but also by other traits we find recorded by 
those who had most opportunity of knowing the queen, as the accom- 
panying reminiscence of Miss Burney’s‘ shows :— 





f Franklin’s Correspondence, quoted by Mr. Jesse, vol. ii. p. 45. 

® She had not even dined at table with her parents when Mr. Drummond came to 
sue for her hand on behalf of his sovereign. 

* Memoirs of George III., vol. i. p. 92. 

1 Tbid., vol. ii. p. 235. 
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**In another respect the queen differed materially from the majority of her sex. 
Many years afterwards she assured Miss Burney that not even in her earliest days had 
jewels or dress had any fascination for her. She admitted, indeed, that for the first 
week or fortnight after she had become a queen, the adornment of her person had not 
been an unpleasing task ; but at that time, she added, she was only seventeen, and 
besides it was not her reason but only her eyes which were dazzled. ‘She told me, 
with the sweetest grace imaginable,’ writes Miss Burney, ‘ how well she had liked at 
first her jewels and ornaments as queen ;’ ‘but how soon,’ she cried, ‘was that over! 
Believe me, Miss Burney, it is a pleasure of a week—a fortnight at most—and to 
return no more. I thought at first I should always choose to wear them; but from: 
the mg trouble of putting them on, and the care they required, and the fear of 
losing , believe me, in a fortnight’s time I longed again for my own earlier dress, 
and wished never to see them more !’” 


Queen Charlotte has been adduced as a witness,* by her actions, to 
the truth of the celebrated Lightfoot scandal. Of this supposed episode 
of George III.’s early days, Mr. Jesse gives a full and somewhat un- 
critical account. He points out to us! a house “at the south-east corner 
of Carlton-street, and what is now called St. Alban’s-place, interesting 
perhaps as having been the last in which Hannah Lightfoot was destined 
to press the pillow of innocence.” Whether the world in general would 
take much more interest in this than in any other house in Carlton- 
street on that account may, perhaps, be doubted ; still less will there be 
any such inclination in the minds of those who have read Mr. Thoms’s 
careful and elaborate sifting of the whole story in Motes and Queries of 
February 2nd and gth and subsequent numbers. ‘The numerous contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies in this affecting romance are very amusingly 
brought together in Votes and Queries for 16th February, and taking 
them together, with the condemnatory evidence amassed in other 
numbers, little doubt is left upon our own mind ; and we believe Mr. 
Jesse would have written of the “ Fair Quaker” in a different tone had 
the result of Mr. Thoms’s researches been in print before the publication 
of his book. Mr. Thoms truly says: “ No two blacks will ever make a 
white. However large a mass of contradictions may be, the formula 
which shall convert it into one small historical truth has yet to be dis- 
covered. Until that time arrives,” he further says," “I shall rest con- 
vinced, and trust the readers of these hasty notes will share my con- 
viction, that the story of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction, and nothing but a 
Jidtion, from beginning to end.” 

As a genial, gossiping biographer, full of fellow-feeling with the 
kindliness and unaffected donhommie of George III., Mr. Jesse is 
admirable ; in historical criticism he is, as the Lightfoot episode shows, 
not so well versed. In some minor details—as, for instance, when he 
talks of the Athanasian Creed being removed from the Zifany—he is 
not always accurate ; but possibly the confusion between “ Litany” and 
“ Liturgy” may be due to a typographical error." 





* The ‘* Authentic Records” assert that the queen caused the marriage ceremony to 
be performed anew between herself and the king in 1765. 

1 Memoirs of George III., vol. i. p. 30. 

™ Notes and Queries, Feb. 16th, 1867: Perhaps the strongest testimony of the 
improbability and groundlessness of the Lightfoot scandal is furnished by the king 
himself, in the course of his correspondence with Lord North. We may refer our 
readers particularly to letters 654 and 689 (Donne, vol. ii.), the expressions in which 
are entirely antagonistic to its truth. 

» In the account of the Coronation, Mr. Jesse seems to assume as a fact what can 
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His stories, whether old or new, are always well told, and some of 
those now published for the first time are very good. We should not 
be sorry to see a collection exclusively made up of “ana” from the 
stores of Mr. Jesse’s “ private information,” as samples of which’ we may 
extract the following :— 

‘Lord Wellesley, as has been already related (vol. ii. p. 288), delivered Lord 
Strafford’s speech at his trial, and this with such pathos as to draw tears from the eyes 
of the king.. Lord Wellesley used to mention that after the speeches he was taken by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Cornwallis, to Lambeth Palace, where he was to 
pass his holidays, On their way to London they called upon David Garrick, at his 
villa at Hampton. ‘ Your lordship,’ said the great actor to Lord Wellesley, ‘ has 
done what I could never accomplish—made the king weep.’ ‘That,’ replied Lord 
Wellesley, with admirable quickness, ‘is because you never spoke before him in the 
character of a fallen favourite.” 


And again :— 


‘* The king was one day sitting alone in his library, when, the fire getting low, he 
summoned the page in waiting, and desired him to fetch some coals. ~The attendant, 
it seems, instead of promptly obeying the king’s commands, rang the bell for the 
footman, whose province it was to perform this menial office, and who happened to 
be a man advanced in years, The king’s rebuke to the page was characteristic of the 
right-minded monarch. Desiring the attendant to conduct him to the place where the 
coals were kept, he took up the scuttle, and, carrying it himself to the library, threw 
some of its contents on the fire. Then, handing the coal-scuttle to the attendant, he 
said, ‘ Never ask an old man to do what you are so much better able to do yourself.’ ” 


The last years of George III.’s reign, passed in “ mental and visual 
darkness,” when all the excitement of his busy political life had passed 
away, scarcely leaving a trace of their former existence, are touchingly 
related by Mr. Jesse. We can almost fancy we see the blind old king 
whiling away his time playing on a harpsichord, which occasionally 
revived some old association that fora moment made him aware of his 
condition ; and we can almost hear him repeating® the mournful words 


of Samson— 
*€O dark, dark, dark! Amid the blaze of noon 
Irrecoverably dark !” 


It was only during some lucid intervals in 1814 that the sightless king 
heard of the deeds of bravery with which Europe had been ringing 
during the progress of the “ great French war.” The calamitous retreat 
from Moscow, the battle of Leipzic, the freedom of Germany, the occu- 
pation of Paris by the Allies, all the quick succession of the moving 
scenes of war must have seemed to him like the telling of a dream, 

Those who wish to study George III.’s reign in all its bearings, and 
to trace the king’s personal action, and note the attitude he took up at 
different times in the face of grave political questions, will not fail to add 
Mr. Bodham Donne’s volumes to their shelves, and consult them side 
by side with Mr, Jesse. We have already pointed out the value these 
original “ Letters” may have as clearing away, by their simple state- 
ments, the accumulated “Chronigues scandaleuses” of the last half-century. 
They have also an important bearing on our judgment of the king’s 





hardly be deemed ‘‘ proven”—viz., the presence in Westminster Hall of ‘bonnie 
Prince Charlie.” If true, it would, no doubt, be a very romantic accessory to the 
pageant. 

* See Memoirs of George IIL., vol. iii. pp. 580-1. 
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actions as a sovereign, while Mr. Jesse’s “ Memoirs” may lead us to 
form a pretty accurate judgment of the man. 

No one can peruse the two volumes of “ Letters” without being 
struck with the extreme, even restless activity and inquisitiveness, dis- 
played by George III. in his management of state affairs. His ortho- 
graphy ? would not unfrequently have caused his ignominious rejection 
by such a body as the examiners of the “ Civil Service Commissioners ” 
in modern times; and his grammar is not always sound. But the 
hearty zeal with which he throws himself into the details of every kind 
of business, from the appointment of professors at the universities, whose 
offices “must not be sinecures” (vol. i. p. 108), and the promotion of naval 
and military officers, to the consideration of the impropriety of making 
any “Irish marquises” out of respect for the feelings of the English 
earls, is a feature deserving of attention. How careful the king was to 
inform himself on the subjects of which he had to treat may be seen at 
page 251 of vol. i; in connection with India and Warren Hastings. 
Mr. Donne not unjustly considers this one of the most remarkable 
letters in the series. 

Then we have many little graphic touches of nature, and downright 
expressions of feeling, that are very interesting to meet with; such as 
that in page 135, vol. i., where the king says he values Lord Clive’s 
services, but “does not see that they are a reason for commending 
him in what certainly opened the door to the fortunes we see daily 
being made in India.” 

Here the king took a clearer view than the House of Commons, 
which suffered itself to be led into two diametrically opposite votes on 
Lord Clive. We also find the king urging the necessity of recruiting the 
British army from foreign sources,’ yet not altogether pleased with the 
designation of “kidnapper,” which he rightly thought his brother monarchs 
would be likely to give him. Frederick of Prussia clearly treated him 
as having descended to that level, and taxed his levies of recruits as 
herds of cattle! George III. saw clearly through the double dealing of 
the French court at the time of the American war of independence," and 
perceived that their “ outward friendship” was only a mask for “ secret 
intrigue.” It is painful to find so really kind-hearted a man writing that 
“every means of distressing America must meet with his concurrence.” 
So he thought, we may suppose, the battle would be soonest over, and 
peace and unity restored. 

But the “ olive-branch” came too late, when no terms could be made, 
and he who had been the “last to consent to the separation” professed 
himself the “first to meet the friendship of the United States as an 
independent power.” 

Mr. Donne’s introductions to both volumes of “ Letters” are exceed- 
ingly good ; they are not only valuable as a running commentary on the 
events about to be discussed, but give pleasure from the epigrammatic 
style in which his remarks on men and policies are frequently cast. For 
instance, Newcastle is described as of the “ invertebrate school of politi- 





? Of this many curious examples will be found in Mr. Donne’s “‘ Letters ;” 4 g: 
vol. i. p. 119, we read “ al/armed;” p. 138, ‘‘tallents,” “‘ vacats” for “‘ vacates,” &C. 

* Donne, ‘‘ Letters,” vol. ii. p. 45. ® “Letters,” vol. ii, p. 86. 

* Memoirs of George III., vol. ii. p. 514. 
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cians ;” the Grafton ministry is said to have been “ built with untem- 
pered mortar ;” George III. himself, as shown in the “ Letters,” a 
“blunt, busy, positive, shrewd, but not very sagacious man; one well 
acquainted with public business, better versed in it, indeed, than many of 
his advisers ; a restless, inquisitive man, who chose to know how matters 
were being managed, and was not averse from interfering with them, 
though, perchance, they might have gone on better had he let alone the 
well or the ill in them ; a good hater, such as Dr. Johnson loved, yet 
a kind and considerate master when he respected or liked his servants.” 

Mr. Donne speaks of Lord North as having been educated at Eton 
and Christ Church; we fancied that Trinity College, Oxford, claimed 
him as her “ alumnus,” and that we had seen his portrait hanging in the 
hall of that College. 

Mr. Donne has many of the qualities, if we may judge from his Intro- 
ductions, that go to make up a sound historian. The dispassionate 
manner in which he invites his reader’s attention to both arguments 
and counter-arguments shows him to be singularly candid ;tand we 
are sure that any more detailed history such as we should read with 
interest from his pen, would not be open to the charge of dulness 
or want of accuracy. We lay down his valuable contribution to 
the knowledge of George III.’s reign, inclined to share, indeed, the 
view he himself suggests, that “ the time has hardly yet arrived for a 
history of this period, to which we are rather too near to be quite 
exempt from the feelings which agitated and did not expire with it:” 
but yet certainly believing that his contribution to the narrative is one 
that adds to the possibility of its composition, and thoroughly assured 
that the editor of George III.’s “ Letters to Lord North,” is a man 
whose “ few words” are well worth listening to. 

We cannot close our brief survey of the literature that is gathering 
round the history of the third king of the House of Hanover, without 
commending as a fitting companion to the larger works of Mr. Jesse 
and Mr. Donne, Mrs. Baring’s “ Diary of William Windham,” as an 
interesting record of one whose mind was ever actively working for the 
good of his country, as well as the advancement of science. 

Space will not admit of our extracting much from the mass of curious 
material that fills the pages of the “ Diary of the Right Hon. William 
Windham,” nor does the form of a daily record of life, sometimes slight, 
sometimes full, so readily allow of it. But those who like to peep into 
the inner life of a statesman, and see how he thinks and feels regarding 
his own acts, his successes, his shortcomings, his anxieties, and his recrea- 
tions, will find much to satisfy them in Mrs. Baring’s book. 

Whether it be Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Jordan on the stage, or the 
beauties of a landscape, or the tangled politics of the day, that form the 
subject of his criticism, Mr. Windham is always acute in his remarks, 
and very diffident of his own powers; either with his duties to the 
State, or his recreations in classical and mathematical studies, Mr. 
Windham was always fully occupied ; he never seems to have known a 
really idle moment, though he does occasionally accuse himself of 
“lounging” in town. Knowing, as we do, the high opinion his con- 
temporaries had of William Windham, it is pleasing to light upon such 
an unaffectedly low estimate of himself as the following, which he never 
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thought would be read by others:* “ It certainly seems to me very odd, 
and is a proof how much the notion of a speech raises in people’s 
imagination the value of what it consists, that anything I have ever said 
in the House should have been thought of a second time.” And, again, 
** IT know not any one whose speeches, in respect of clearness and force 
of diction, can stand in competition with Francis’s, What I have said 
at any time must come infinitely short, since I should despair very much 
even of writing such language.” Yet the younger Pitt" said “ nothing 
could be more well-meaning, or so eloquent, as Windham ;” and the 
same high testimony was borne by others equally well qualified to 
judge. 

We are sure that none who take up the “ Diary of William Windham,” 
will fail to recognise the truth of Earl Grey’s words, quoted by Mrs. 
Baring in her preface: “‘ He was a man of a great, original, and com- 
manding genius, with a mind cultivated with the richest stores of 
intellectual wealth, and a fancy winged to the highest flights of a 
most captivating imagery, . . . and a courage and determination so 
characteristic as to hold him forward as the strong example of what the 
old English heart could effect and endure.” 

SyLvANuS URBAN, at least, would not be true to his descent, did he 
not sympathise with Mrs. Baring in her anxiety through the publication 
of her brother’s “Diary” to “preserve some portions of a relic consigned 
to her before time shall have obliterated all names and traces of the 
former possessors of Felbrigg, and whilst there are still living those who 
cling with fondness to its memories.” 

C. H. E. CARMICHAEL. 


—s0 0660 


THE GROWTH OF LonDOoN.—The Registrar-General, in his report for 1866, says: 
—London is growing greater every day, and within its present bounds, extending 
over 122 square miles of territory, the population amounted last year by computation 
to 3,037,991 souls. In its midst is the ancient city of London, inhabited at night by 
about 100,000 people ; while around it, as far as a radius of fifteen miles stretches from 

ing-cross, an ever-thickening ring of people extend within the area which the 
metropolitan police watches over, making the whole number on an area of 687 square 
miles around St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 3,521,267 souls. 


@ CENTENARIANS OF 1866,—So far as newspapers have recorded, the number of per- 
sons who died last year after having attained the age of 100 years was 22, The greater 
= rtion of these were women. Four were 104 years old. Two had reached 105, 
fatlame Anne Merilhac and the Baroness de Peusades de Bacheu. Two were of the 
t age of 120 years each; both veteran soldiers, Lorenz Halaez and Antoine 
ilheimer, A still more extraordinary case was that of M. Onofre Robles, a native 
of San ‘Juan de Los Llanos, who was 133 years old. The list may be wound up by 
perhaps an unparalleled case of modern a that of Joseph Créle, who had 
reached 141 years, of whom an obituary notice will be found in THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, vol. i. (N.S.), p. 596. Among the deaths were those of M. Flocon, a 
member of the Provisional Government of 1848, and that of Count de Guernon de 
Ranville, Minister of Public Instruction in the time of Charles X. 





* “Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham,” p. 175. 
® ‘ Stanhope’s Life of Pitt,” quoted by Mrs. Baring, ‘‘ Diary,” p. 396. 
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THE RISE OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 


By tue Rev. Bourcnier W. SaviLe. 
(Concluded from page 295.) 
CHAPTER III. 


meee N the death of Baldwin III., his brother Almaric suc- 
Ya ceeded to the throne, a.p. 1163, and by his skill and 
valour compelled Babylon to repay the tribute, which 
eighteen centuries before Nebuchadnezzar had imposed 
upon Jerusalem when the kingdom of Judah was drawing to a close. 
Singular vicissitude in the history of the world! Almaric’s first 
wife Beatrice, whom he married before ascending the throne, was 
daughter of the Count of Roasia; but as she was subsequently found 
to be either his twelfth cousin, or in some way related to him within 
the forbidden degrees, the marriage was set aside at the instigation of 
the clergy, who insisted upon a formal divorce. Two children were 
the offspring of this union, a daughter named Sibyl, and a son 
Baldwin, commonly called “‘ the Leper,” whom, though a minor, 
afflicted with a grievous disease peculiar to the country, and the son 
of an “incestuous” marriage, according to the convenient ethics of 
the Church of Rome, was unanimously offered the Crown; and 
greatly distinguished himself during his brief career by a signal 
victory over Saladin and 60,000 Turks, with the same dispropor- 
tionate army in point of numbers, as in after years rendered famous 
the battles won by Plantagenet skill under similar circumstances, of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. This Baldwin dying at an early age 
unmarried, and his father, King Almaric, not having had male issue 
by his second wife, who must have had equal claims to a divorce as 
she was cousin to his first wife, the younger branch of the House 
of Plantagenet became extinct after having possessed the throne of 
Jerusalem during four reigns and three generations, while at the 
same time the elder branch was entering upon the undisputed 
possession of its more extended empire of England, Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou.* 
Before Fulke Plantagenet accepted the hand of King Baldwin’s 





* Henry Plantagenet ascended the throne of England, A.D. 1154. Twenty years 
later Baldwin Plantagenet, king of Jerusalem, died childless, when the male line of that 
branch became extinct, 
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daughter, and the succession to the throne of Jerusalem, the treaty 
between him and Henry I. respecting the union of the families was 
brought to a successful conclusion. It had been carried on with so 
much secrecy and skill that its news surprised not only the King of 
France, but even the privy-council (if such be a correct term for 
Henry’s advisers) of the King of England. ‘The barons of England 
and Normandy were alike discontented with the marriage, which 
had been concluded too hastily, and on which they thought their 
advice should have been asked and their consent obtained. Henry 
was, however, too powerful to allow any open marks of their 
displeasure,—though the ease with which Stephen subsequently 
acquired the Crown proved Henry’s mistaken policy,—and this 
power was greatly strengthened by an event, which necessarily pro- 
duced a considerable influence upon the future course of England’s 
history. 

The severity with which William Clito punished the murderers of 
his predecessor, as soon as he had obtained the Earldom of Flanders, 
though it was a laudable act of justice, so exasperated their friends, 
who were many and powerful, that while he was employed in a 
contest with Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, who subsequently succeeded 
Henry I., they invited Theodoric, Count of Alsace, who had some 
distant pretensions to the Earldom of Flanders, to assert his claim, 
which they offered to support with all their strength. Henry with 
his usual skill seized the opportunity of crushing his unfortunate 
nephew, and engaged the Earl of Blois, his inseparable ally, to 
accede to their league. Theodoric, thus encouraged, made an 
attempt to obtain possession of Flanders ; and Ghent, Lisle, and 
other towns were delivered to him by the conspirators, while Henry 
made a diversion on the borders of Normandy, in order to prevent 
the King of France, Clito’s most powerful ally, from giving him any 
assistance in the war. 

While Clito was resting at Ipres another conspiracy was formed 
against him by some Flemings,” who intended to surprise him by 





> The enmity of the Flemings to Clito is explained by Henry I. having befriended 
them about twenty years before. Holinshed relates that on the occasion of an exten- 
sive inundation in Flanders, A.D. 1107, great numberse migrated to England, beseeching 
the king to assign them some inhabited spot where they might dwell. Henry settled 
them at first on the banks of the Tweed, and subsequently ‘‘ removed them to a corner 
by the sea side in Wales, called Pembrokeshire, to the end they might be a defence 
there to the English against the unquiet Welshmen.” 
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night, and kill him in his bed, just as their descendants between 
three and four centuries later attempted with Louis XI. of France, 
and Charles of Burgundy, when about to besiege Liége after the 
escapade of Peronne. Woman's devotion, however, relieved Clito 
of his danger, and the plot having been revealed to him he assembled 
his friends and escaped out of Ipres in company with his fair 
deliverer. In order to secure her against future danger, he sent 
her to the court of the Duke of Aquitaine, with whom he had 
contracted the closest and most inviolable league of friendship, by 
what was then called “‘ a fraternity of arms,”’ beseeching him to find 
an honourable match for one who had preserved him in his hour of 
need. This act of gratitude being accomplished, Clito obtained 
sentence of death against all concerned in the plot, as assassins and 
traitors, and proceeded to lay siege to the castle of Alost, which had 
revolted from him to Theodoric, exposing his own person in every 
attack with so much courage that he might have been blamed for 
rashness, if an excess of courage could be considered a fault in one 
who had to cut his way to a throne which he rightly judged to 
be his own birthright usurped by another. The castle of Alost 
being reduced to the last extremity, Theodoric endeavoured to raise 
the siege, when Clito drew out his forces, and defeated him in 
a pitched battle. After this brilliant success, returning immediately 
to the siege of the castle, he found that some of the garrison had 
made a sally to assist their friends during the engagement. In the 
struggle which ensued he received a wound from a lance, which he 
was endeavouring to catch in his right hand, the point entering the 
fleshy part between the thumb and the palm, and dangerously piercing 
an artery in his arm. Whether from an ill-habit of body, or the 
unskilfulness of his attendant surgeons is not known; but on the 
fifteenth day after receiving the wound, this brave young prince, to 
the inexpressible grief of his friends, died in the very flower of his 
strength. 

Thus sadly perished (A.D. 1128), in his early manhood, and just 
at the time when fickle fortune seemed about to turn in his favour, 
the illustrious son of the imprisoned Duke Robert, lawful heir of 
William “ the Conqueror,” and representative of Rollo the Dane. 
Had he survived his uncle Henry I., who followed him to the 
grave within = years, he would in all probability have been duke 
of Normandy aad king of England. But it was not so to be, and in 
this manner Providence opened the way to the restoration of the 
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Saxon line¢ in the posterity of Queen Matilda, and thus the expiring 
Norman race paled before the rising fortunes of the House of 
Plantagenet. 

It is pleasing to be able to record an incident which redounds 
alike to the credit of William Clito and his opponent Henry I., 
whose Norman blood, characteristically savage in its nature, so 
rarely allowed the manifestation of acts of human kindness. During 
his brief illness, Clito sent a son of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who, 
among other Norman nobles, had followed his fortunes, with letters 
written by his dying hand to Henry, imploring him to forgive 
whatsoever he had done to offend him, and to admit his friends 
to mercy. Henry, to his credit be it said, was touched by so 
affecting an appeal, and treated all who surrendered themselves to 
him in consequence of this recommendation, with great lenity— 
advancing some of the most deserving to the highest honours, 
thereby proving the value of the maxim that clemency, like honesty, 
is the best policy. ‘This was further confirmed by the marriage of 
Sibyl Plantagenet, who had been once betrothed to William Clito 
previous to the papal excommunication, and Theodoric, Count of 
Alsace, who, on the death of Clito, entered on the undisputed 
possession of the county of Flanders, which so intimidated the court 
of France, that without doing homage for his Duchy of Normandy,, 
as was formerly required, Henry remained undisturbed by any war 
with that crown during the rest of his life. 

The year before the death of William Clito, which occurred a.p. 
1128, the betrothal of Geoffry Plantagenet with the Empress Maude 
had taken place at Rouen in the presence of King Henry, who then 
conferred the order of knighthood with great solemnity on his 
intended son-in-law, and five other young nobles of Anjou. The 
rejoicings on this occasion were very great, and continued for three 
weeks. On the first day, heralds went through the town making 
this singular proclamation: ‘* By order of King Henry, let no man 
here present, native or foreigner, rich or poor, noble or villein, be 





¢ It is interesting to see how fond the Saxon monks of that age were of setting 
forth the English genealogy of Henry Plantagenet without mentioning his grandfather, 
Henry I., or his great-grandfather, William the ‘* Conqueror.” They only cared 
about tracing his descent from him whose memory was so fondly cherished as ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s darling.” ‘‘ Thou art the son,” said the Chroniclers, ‘‘of the very glorious. 
Empress Maude, whose mother was Matilda, daughter of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
whose father was Edward, son of King Edmund Ironsides, the great-grandson of the 
noble King Alfred.” 
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so bold as to absent himself from the royal rejoicings ; whoever 
takes not his share in the entertainments and sports, shall be held 
guilty of offence towards his lord the king.” Geoffry being at that 
time under fifteen, the marriage was not completed until the octave 
of Whitsunday, A.D. 1129, when it was again solemnised at Mans, 
by the bishop of the diocese, Guy d’Etampes, “assisted” by the 
Bishop of Seez. The marriage at first did not turn out happily ; 
““a few days only passed,”’ says Simeon of Durham, “ when it was 
told the king that his daughter was repudiated and cast off by her 
husband, and had returned to Rouen with a small retinue, which 
troubled him much.” Many reasons concurred to render this 
union unpropitious. Daughter and sole heiress of the king of 
England, grand-daughter of the “‘ Conqueror ”—the most distinguished 
sovereign of the age—widow of an emperor of the ‘* Holy Roman 
Empire,” Matilda, or Maude, as her name is variously spelt, who 
possessed much of her father’s imperious spirit, could ill brook an 
alliance with one whom she considered as much her inferior in rank, 
as he certainly was her junior in years. 

The year following the marriage, A.D. 1130, there was held, says 
Henry of Huntingdon, “‘ a grand council at Northampton, in which 
were assembled all the great men of England, and on deliberation, 
it was determined that the king’s daughter should be restored to her 
husband, the Count of Anjou, as he demanded. She was accord- 
ingly sent, and received with the pomp due to so great a princess.’” 
Three years later Maude gave birth to her eldest son, Henry Planta- 
genet, who ascended the English throne a.p. 1154, as the second 
of that name. On the occasion of his birth, Henry I. required a 
renewal of the oaths in regard to the succession which had been 
imposed seven years before. In the Christmas of 1126, at a solemn 
assembly of the lords spiritual and temporal, which was held at 
Windsor, it had been declared that the Empress Maude was the 
next heir to the crown, failing any future legitimate male issue to 
the king. All then swore to maintain her rights; and amongst 
others who took the oath, was Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, son of 
Adela, daughter of the ‘¢ Conqueror,” and Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, the half-brother of the Empress. David, King of Scotland, 
who was present as an English earl, swore likewise to preserve the 
succession of his niece to her father’s crown. How long these oaths 
were kept, history has mournfully recorded ; and the miseries of the 


English people during Stephen’s usurpation, which ushered in the 
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accession of the Plantagenet dynasty, seemed to afford a melancholy 
presage of the still greater miseries which ensued on its downfall, 
when the “‘ Wars of the Roses” deprived the country of nearly the 
whole of the ancient nobility, as well as every male descendant of 
the race of Anjou. 

Notwithstanding the birth of a son, there was little harmony 
between husband and wife, or between Geoffry and his father-in- 
law. The quarrels between them, which Maude took pleasure in 
fomenting, continued as long as Henry lived, and embittered his 
last days. Odericus affirms that ‘* Geoffry coveted the vast wealth 
of his powerful father-in-law, and demanded possession of the castles 
in Normandy, alleging that they were promised him by the king 
when he gave him his daughter in marriage. But the high-spirited 
monarch had no inclination to allow any one, while he lived, to 
have any pre-eminence over himself, or even to be his equal in his 
family or dominions, well remembering the maxim of Divine wisdom, 
that “* No man can serve two masters.” 

On the death of Henry, and the accession of Stephen by means 
of the perjured nobles,’ Theobald, Earl of Blois, the elder brother 
of Stephen, attempted to gain possession of Normandy, and an 
assembly of Normans held at Newbourg were ready to acknowledge 
his claim. Hearing, however, from Stephen’s envoy that all 
England had submitted to him, they resolved, it is said, with the 
consent of Theobald, though indignant at having been outwitted by 
his younger brother, to serve under one lord, on account of the fiefs 
which the barons held in both countries. 

Stephen’s claim to the English crown was twofold—first, the 
unwillingness of the Norman nobles to be ruled by a queen, there 
being but one instance, since the time of the Anglo-Saxons having 
settled in Britain, of a female inheriting the crown, viz., Sexburge, 
the wife of Cenwalch, king of the West Saxons; ‘‘ and she,” says 





4 In addition to having sworn fealty to the daughter of Henry at Windsor in 1126, 
and at Northampton in 1130, there was a third oath taken on the birth of Henry, 
Maude’s son, in 1133; though some of the nobles, headed by Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, who took an ecclesiastical view of the sanctity of an oath, pretended that 
they had been absolved from their previous oaths by the marriage of the Empress with 
Geoffry Plantagenet without consulting them. At the coronation of Stephen, William 
de Curboil, Archbishop of Canterbury, troubled in conscience, probably by his per- 
jury, performed the ceremony so carelessly as to let the consecrated host fall to the 
ground. It was predicted in consequence that he would not outlive the year, in 
punishment of his treason ; and this actually happened. 
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Matthew of Westminster, “ was expelled with disdain after one 
year’s reign by the nobles, who would not fight under a woman.” 
So when the bishops and barons swore fealty to Stephen, they 
justified the violation of their previous oaths upon the ground, “ that 
it would be too shameful a thing if so many noblemen should submit 
toa woman.” Secondly, the tergiversation of the Church of Rome 
in respect to the legitimacy of the Empress Maude. Her mother, 
Matilda, King’s Henry’s first wife, had been reared in the nunneries 
of Wilton and Romsey, of which her aunt Christiana was abbess, 
and where she sometimes appeared in the dress of a nun. 

This occasioned some difficulty when her marriage with the king 
was in treaty ; on which she declared to Anselm, then Primate, that 
she had taken no vows, nor had ever any intention of entering upon 
a monastic life, but had gladly found refuge in a convent in order to 
save herself from the licentiousness of the Norman nobles. Anselm 
summoned a council, at Lambeth, to decide the question. Proof 
being offered of the truth of Matilda’s story, they declared she was 
at liberty to marry, alleging in support of their opinion the authority 
of Archbishop Lanfranc on a similar occasion. Anselm then 
declared himself satisfied; and the nobility being assembled soon 
after on account of the marriage, he very fully informed them of the 
grounds of the sentence given by the bishops and clergy, and adjured 
them to declare if they saw any reason to dissent from the judgment ; 
and all having approved of it, the marriage ceremony of Henry and 
Matilda was performed by the Primate himself. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this decision of the Church of England, confirmed by the 
unanimous assent of the nobles, and the perfect acquiescence of six 
Popes through the whole reign of King Henry, in the legality of the 
marriage, it was now deemed unlawful by the See of Rome. Inno- 
cent II.—who was either true Pope or anti-Pope, as the case might 
be—pronounced the marriage of Henry and Matilda to be void, the 
Empress to be deprived of the right to her father’s crown, and the 
British nobility to be absolved from their oaths, on the flimsy and 
false pretence that Matilda having been once espoused to the Church 
as a nun could not legally become the bride of an earthly king. Such 
was the incredible baseness to which the Church of Rome could 
stoop, and as she has never hesitated to do when occasion required 
it, in order to advance the interests which she deems her own. 

As soon as intelligence of Henry’s death reached Geoffry, then 


residing in Anjou, he sent his wife, without loss of time, to take 
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possession of Normandy, as a preliminary step to the throne of 
England, to both of which she had such undoubted claims. Then 
commenced the war between Stephen and the Plantagenets for 
supremacy in both those kingdoms. The condition to which 
“ unhappy Normandy ” was reduced by this contest may be gathered 
from the description of Odericus, when recording the visit of Stephen’s 
brother, the Bishop of Winchester, to that country, and the blighting 
effects of a Papal interdict, which had been enforced upon the terri- 
tories of the Count of Ponthieu, one of the chief supporters of the 
Plantagenet cause :—‘* There,” says the chronicler, “‘the bishop 
learnt, from the melancholy account of the sufferers, the atrocious 
crimes committed by abandoned men in the bissextile year (A.p. 
1136); heard doleful complaints of the sad events which filled 
Normandy with grief; and had the means of seeing with his own 
eyes undoubted evidences of these calamities. Such were—houses 
reduced to ashes ; churches unroofed and void ; villages in ruin and 
depopulated ; and the whole people sorrowing on their mother’s 
bosom, insolently stripped of the necessaries of life, plundered both 
by their own countrymen and by foreigners, because they had no 
protectors, and still without the consolation of having the presence 
and support of a fitting ruler. Still more grievous persecutions, of 
various kinds, awaited unhappy Normandy. In the diocese of Seez, 
a papal interdict was put in force over all the territories of William, 
Count of Ponthieu. The sweet chaunts of divine worship, sounds 
which calm and gladden the hearts of the faithful, suddenly ceased ; 
the laity were prohibited from entering the churches for the service 
of God, and the doors were locked ; the bells were no longer rung ; 
the bodies of the dead lay in corruption without burial, striking the 
beholders with fear and horror; the pleasures of marriage were for- 
bidden to those who sought them; and the solemn joys of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies vanished in the general humiliation.” 

It seems impossible in the present day to conceive the depths of 
superstition in which both kings and subjects were then sunk, as 
must have been the case when the priesthood inflicted such acts of 
barbarity upon whole nations as were the necessary consequence of a 
papal interdict. Had the sovereigns of Europe been alive to their 
own interests, and proposed a return to the primitive order of Church 
government, by making each national church independent of the 
usurped power of Rome, genuine Catholicity would have occupied 
the place which Papists in the present day assume exclusively for 
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their own faction, and the great Reformation of the 16th century 
would have been forestalled by 400 years. 

A.D. 1141 was a memorable year in the history of the house of 
Plantagenet. It witnessed the peaceable accession of Baldwin, the 
eldest son of Fulke, by his second wife, to his father’s throne at 
Jerusalem. Geoffry, his elder brother, after six years’ contest with 
Stephen for the possession of Normandy, succeeded in his object ; 
and the Norman lords submitted to their lawful master. In the 
same year, his wife, the Empress Maude, gained a signal triumph 
over Stephen at the battle of Lincoln, which Henry of Huntingdon 
kas described with singular animation. ‘King Stephen,” says the 
chronicler, “‘with his infantry, stood alone in the midst of the 
enemy. ‘These surrounded the royal troops, attacking the columns 
en all sides, as if they were assaulting a castle. Then the battle 
raged terribly around this circle: helmets and swords gleamed as 
they clashed, and the fearful cries and shouts re-echoed from the 
neighbouring hills and city walls. The cavalry, furiously charging 
the royal column, slew some and trampled down others ; some were 
made prisoners. No respite, no breathing-time was allowed, except 
in the quarter in which the king himself had taken his stand, where 
the assailants recoiled from the unmatched force of his terrible arm. 
The Earl of Chester seeing this, and envious of the glory the king 
was gaining, threw himself upon him with the whole weight of his 
men-at-arms. Even then the king’s courage did not fail, but his 
heavy battle-axe gleamed like lightning, striking down some and 
bearing back others; until at length it was shattered by repeated 
blows. Then he drew his well-tried sword, with which he wrought 
wonders, until that was likewise broken. Perceiving which, William 
de Kaims, a brave soldier, rushed on him, and seizing him by his 
helmet, shouted, “ Here, here; I have taken the king.” Others 
came to his aid, and thus the king was made prisoner.” ¢ 

On the capture of Stephen, the reign of the Empress Maude, as 
Queen of England, may be said to have commenced, and to have 
lasted for something less than a year. She entered London in great 
triumph, and had she dealt leniently with the citizens, she might 
have retained the throne for the rest of her life. A large demand in 
the way of subsidies, together with a haughty demeanour and a dis- 
puted title, combined to embitter the minds of her subjects against 





¢ Chron. of Henry of Huntingdon, lib. viii. 
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her. On the first appearance of Stephen’s wife, at the head of a 
numerous force, the Empress fled from Westminster, where she 
fondly hoped to be crowned ; and “ the whole city,” says Stephen’s 
biographer, ‘‘ flew to arms, and with one accord rose upon the 
Countess [of Anjou, i.e. the Empress] and her adherents, as swarms 
of wasps issue from their hives.” 

London must have borne the same relative proportion to the rest 
of the kingdom at that time as it does now, if we may judge by the 
account which Fitzstephen gives of it in the middle of the 12th 
century. He says, ‘* London was ennobled by her men, graced by 
her arms, and peopled by such a multitude of inhabitants, that in the 
wars under King Stephen there went out to a muster of armed 
horsemen, esteemed fit for war, 20,000, and of infantry 60,000.” 
London having thus decisively pronounced against the Empress, the 
civil war burst forth again more fiercely than ever, and the desola- 
tion of the country was universal. Many quitted England for ever. 
The sanctuaries were filled with famishing crowds. The fields 
were ripe for the harvest, but there were none to gather it in. Cities 
were depopulated, and bands of fierce foreign mercenaries, for whom 
the barons had no pay, pillaged the farms and monasteries on all 
sides. Such were the evils which our ancestors had to endure during 
the fratricidal war which raged in England and Normandy in the 
middle of the 12th century ; and similar scenes of lawnessness and 
tyranny, notwithstanding the difference of the times and the diffusion 
of a purer faith,‘ have been experienced by her unworthy descend- 
ants in the gigantic civil contest which has so recently desolated 
the homes and inflicted such untold misery upon our brethren in the 
Southern States of America. 

To return to the closing scenes of the House of Plantagenet 





f It will scarcely be credited in after ages that men professing to be ministers of the 
Gospel could be guilty of such language toward their fellow citizens as the following 
utterances of some of the ‘* War-Christians ” display :—‘‘* To have peace when war is 
necessary,” preached the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher at New York, shortly before the 
close of the contest, ‘‘is a great crime. If we sneak back into a peace with all the 
former evils unredressed, we shall be worthy only of the world’s contempt and scorn. 
Who is the white-livered scoundrel who will vote for the advocates of peace? An admi- 
nistration that should leave slavery as it was, would be no more free from responsibility 
for its guilt than Pilate was of the death of Christ.”- Such unbecoming language from 
one calling himself a servant of Him who was ‘‘ the Prince of Peace,” has only been 


surpassed by the doctrine of the infamous ‘‘ Parson Brownlow” during the height of 


the contest—‘‘ Greek fire for the masses, and hell fire for the leaders of the Southern 
cause.” 
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previous to its accession to the English crown. We have already seen 
that, while the Empress was enjoying her brief triumph in England, 
Geoffry of Anjou had become master of Normandy, and his son 
Henry was at once acknowledged by the nobles as the rightful heir of 
his grandfather, Henry I. He was at this period in England, having 
been sent by his father from Normandy, and placed under the protec- 
tion of his uncle, the Earl of Gloucester, who carefully attended to 
his education. After eight years of unceasing hostility the Empress 
Maude quitted England for the last time, and Stephen remained in 
possession of the kingdom. It could scarcely be called ‘* peaceable 
possession,”’ as, in addition to the extreme licentiousness of the barons, 
which he was utterly unable to control, Stephen was now engaged 
in a desperate quarrel with the Church, which was then beginning 
to detect the weakness of his claims, and to worship the rising sun. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, brother of the king, whose tergi- 
versation in recognising the Empress at one moment and rejecting 
her the next, could not be forgotten, had been superseded as papal 
legate by Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, in consequence of 
the death of Pope Lucius II., who had privately supported the bishop. 
The archbishop, who was Stephen’s enemy, proceeded at once to 
excommunicate him and all his adherents, and the king was forced 
to submit. Inthe year 1150, Stephen, having been again reconciled 
to the Church, earnestly desired the recognition of his son, Eustace, 
as heir to the kingdom. But this the archbishop absolutely refused, 
on the ground that Stephen was now regarded by the papal see as an 
usurper, notwithstanding her previous judgment on this matter, 
which we have seen was exactly the reverse when he first obtained 
Possession of the crown. 

Providence, however, was mercifully preparing a solution of the 
difficulties under which England had been so long labouring. Henry 
Plantagenet, son of Geoffry and Maude, was now growing into 
manhood. At the age of sixteen he had received the order of knight- 
hood from his uncle, King David of Scotland, a.p. 1149. Two 
years later he became, by the death of his father,’ not only Duke of 
Normandy, but also Earl of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. In 1152 





® Lord Lyttelton describes Geoffry Plantagenet as ‘‘a man of a very sound under- 
standing ; active and brave, but cautious; and less a warrior than a statesman. 
Though he paid little regard to the notions of piety inculcated by the clergy, where 
he found them opposite (as they often were) to his temporal rights, yet he had a sober 
and rational sense of religion. His moral character was good, but not shining, 
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he married Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis, King of France, 
and thus became lord of Aquitaine and Poictou, which his wife 
possessed in her own right. Undisputed master of such extensive terri- 
tories on the continent, Henry was better prepared to assert his just 
claims to the English crown than ever his mother had been. At the 
invitation of the Earl of Cornwall, he landed in England with a well- 
appointed army at the beginning of the year 1153, and proceeded to 
enforce his claims to the throne. The rivals first met in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wallingford Castle, which Henry had succeeded in 
relieving. The armies were about to engage, when the Earl of 
Arundel, who had married Queen Adeliza, widow of Henry I., 
acting in concert with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Winchester, proposed a compromise, by which Stephen should 
retain the crown during his lifetime, and Henry be at once acknow- 
ledged as his heir. This was reluctantly assented to by both Stephen 
and Henry, who met alone at a narrow part of the Thames, and there 
held a long conference ; agreeing at once to a truce, during which a 
lasting peace might be arranged. The death of Eustace, eldest son 
of Stephen, which took place in the autumn of the same year, removed 
the chief obstacle to this most desirable end. An ecclesiastical 
council was summoned without delay to meet at Winchester. Henry 
and Stephen entered the city together, followed by a splendid suite 
of bishops and nobles, amid universal acclamation, where “all the 
great men of the realm,” says Henry of Huntingdon, “ by the king’s 
command, did homage and pronounced the fealty due to their liege 
lord, the Duke of Normandy, saving only their allegiance to King 
Stephen during his life.” P 

This treaty having received the sanction of the Parliament which 
met subsequently at Oxford, Stephen published its acts in a charter, 
in which he declared that he, as King of England, had appointed 
Henry, Duke of Normandy, successor to the throne, and heir by 
hereditary right to the kingdom. Henry soon afterwards returned to 
Normandy, and Stephen proceeded to establish order in his long dis- 
tracted dominions. He had made some progress in his work, when 
he was suddenly taken ill and died, after a few days’ sickness, Oct. 
25th, 1154, in the nineteenth year of his troubled reign. 

We have thus traced the rise of the great House of Plantagenet 





rather exempt from great vices than adorned with great virtues.”—‘‘ History of the 
Life of King Henry II.,” vol. i., p. 374. 
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from the time of its original founder, Torquatus, the Armorican 
yeoman, to the period when his descendant, Henry II., entered on 
undisputed possession of territories reaching from the borders of 
Scotland to the slopes of the Pyrenees ; thereby occupying in the 
12th century the first of earthly thrones, as the same may be said 
with truth of his more illustrious descendant in the rgth, her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria, whom may God long preserve. 

It is curious to note that of the many Henries who have either 
occupied or claimed the English throne, Henry II. and his grandson 
Henry III. are the only ones to whom the term “ usurper”’ cannot 
be properly applied. Henry I. usurped the crown in place of his 
elder brother, Duke Robert. The three Henries of the House of 
Lancaster were usurpers of the rights belonging to, and eventually 
obtained by, the House of York. Henry VII. had no claim what- 
ever to the English throne, save what his ill-deserved success at 
Bosworth, through the treachery of Sir William Stanley, won for 
him; and his corpulent son of the same name could only inherit his 
father’s usurped title. Of their feeble descendant, known during 
his life as Cardinal York (a pensioner of the English crown), and 
after death as Henry [X., according to the inscription on his tomb 
at Rome, there is no need to speak. 


——0 200 


CANONBURY TOWER.—This curious old residence, standing as it does in a wide- 
spread maze of streets and squares, it is difficult to realise that it was once part of 
a great manorial residence in the centre of a large and finely-timbered park of many 
hundred acres. The tower was always a detached structure from the original mansion, 
and formed part of the erections of Prior Bolton, of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield. 
Stow says that ‘he builded of new the manor of Canonbury at Islington, which be- 
longed to the canons of that house,” and the prior’s device of a bolt in a tun is still to 
be seen in the garden-wall. Soon after the year 1570 the estate came into the posses- 
sion of Sir John Spencer, citizen and clothier, whose daughter married Lord Compton, 
and to this marriage the Northampton family is indebted for its present valuable 
property, the park palings and old oak trees of Miss Spencer’s time having been 
exchanged for Compton Terraces, Marquis Roads, and Aboyne Castle taverns. The 
present house consists of Prior Bolton’s tower, with additions made to its sides by Sir 
John Spencer. It is 60 feet high, and contains a fine oak staircase leading to the 
various apartments. From the roof, thirty years since, the Thames was visible as far 
as Gravesend. The rooms are 23 in number, but only two contain the original oak 
panellings of Sir John’s time. These are both good-sized chambers. In one the fire- 
place is surmounted by two figures representing Faith and Hope, with the mottoes 
“Tides Via Deus Mea,” and ‘‘Spes Certa Supra.” Above is the Spencer coat of 
arms, The old houses called Canonbury Place were probably erected on the site of 
the old quadrangle in the reign of Elizabeth. In the wall of one of them is a stone 
with the date 1 362. This probably formed part of one of the earlier manor-houses 
erected by the canons, It is to be hoped that the present noble proprietor will take 
care that future tenants do not commit unnecessary acts of Vandalism in their altera- 
tons ; as it is, most of the rooms have been injudiciously rearranged. It seems 
a:most a pity that it could not be kept up as a museum for old local prints and 
antiquities,— 7jmes, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO BOOK- 
ILLUSTRATION. 
(Continued from page 183.) 
CHAPTER II. 


HE last pages of manuscript of the preceding chapter on this 
im subject had gone to the printer, and the last volume that 
received notice had been consigned to a place of honour- 
able deposit, when another parcel appeared on our table 
containing a further instalment of photographic gems; and in justice 
we are compelled to take the pen in hand again to introduce these new 
comers to the notice of our readers. Gallantry, too, demands that a 
portion at least of the contents of the parcel should receive Sytvanus 
Ursan’s best attentions, for where should the works of fair artistes 
meet with the notice they deserve if not in the pages of a Gentleman’s 
Magazine? Sytvanus is of uncertain age, and while he can claim the 
privilege of admiring with the ardour of juvenility, he reserves his 
right of censuring, if need be, with senile authority. 

Photography hardly seems a ladies’ art: delicate fingers look out of 
place dabbling in nasty chemical solutions, and out of condition when 
dyed with the inevitable silver stains ; yet the fair sex have again and 
again beaten the rough in the photographic lists. Delicacy, cleanliness, 
patience, and, we liad almost said, long-suffering, are woman’s attri- 
butes, and they are necessary conditions to success in photographic 
operations. No wonder, then, that photography has provided con- 
siderable employment for women, and that it has in return benefited by 
the handiwork of its employées. We have ample proof of this in the 
productions of the Misses Bertolacci,—one, and that the principal, of 
which is now before us.* The merits of Turner's great work, the 
“England and Wales” series of engravings, require no comment of 
ours; it would be presumptuous on our part to offer any. Let it suffice 
to say that the work, consisting of ninety-six copper-plate engravings, 
is now rarely to be caught sight of, still more rarely to be purchased, 
and when purchaseable, exceedingly costly. The original plates were 
engraved under the immediate superintendence of Turner himself, and 
frequently in the course of the work he took the burin in his own 
hand ; but these have long since become obliterated, and to re-engrave 











* “England and Wales.” By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. A Series of Photographic 
Reproductions, by C. C. and M. E, Bertolacci. Willis and Sotheran. 1866. 
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them in their full integrity would now be a pure impossibility. Plio- 
tography steps in to redeem the otherwise irreparable loss; the case is 
just one peculiarly fitted for its powers, and all praise and honour is 
due to the young ladies who have so thoughtfully conceived its appli- 
cation to the purpose, and so admirably executed the reproduction. 
At first sight nothing looks easier than to copy, by photography, a 
line engraving, and the amateur who first essays such a work generally 
goes into ecstasies with the success of the result; but, as in many 
other matters, mediocrity is easily attainable, perfection is the goal that 
few can arrive at. ‘To reproduce engravings that exhibit infinite varie- 
ties of chiaroscuro, so as to preserve all the gradations of tone and the 
relative and absolute intensities of light and shade, is by no means an 
easy matter. The lens must be the perfection of the optician’s work, 
or it will distort or throw out of focus the marginal lines of the picture, 
or give a different depth of illumination to the central and outside 
portions of the plate. The chemicals must be of perfect purity, or 
specks and flaws will spoil the work. ‘The preparation of the plate 
must be done with the greatest cleanliness, and the after development 
must be carried on with the most watchful care and delicacy, or stains 
will appear, or effects of chiaroscuro be produced that have no counter- 
part in the original ; and, what is perhaps more important than all, the 
exposure must be timed to a nicety, or the resulting picture, although 

perfect in all other respects, will be either wholly darker in tone or 

wholly lighter than the print from which it is copied. Another point, 

too, has to be considered in a work like that before us, and that does 

not affect the reproduction of a single picture—it is absolute umi- 

formity of character of the whole of the individuals of the series. The 

ninety-six negatives which constitute the work must have been taken- 
at different seasons and under different atmospheric circumstances, and 

all the variations that these changing conditions imply have had to be 

taken into account, in order to preserve continuity in the whole work, 

and to make the photographs what they purport to be, absolute copies, 

save in dimensions, of 'Turner’s originals. 

And granting that a satisfactory series of negatives has been secured, 
there still remains the all-important task of printing them. Compared 
to the trouble of transferring the impressions to paper, the labour of 
taking the negatives is slight and easy. Amateurs are painfully aware of 
the difficulties that stand in the way of securing good prints, especially 
in large numbers, from their negatives; and professional photographers 
are in many cases compelled to put out their printing, a special branch 
of photographic trade having sprung up of late years to supply the 
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demand for rapid and extensive multiplication of impressions from 
photographic negatives. It is especially needful in reproducing en- 
gravings that great attention be paid to the tone of the prints; ina 
landscape or a portrait this is not of so much importance; provided 
that the colour of the photograph be not actually offensive, we care not 
whether it be black or brown; but in the case of engravings, it is 
essential to maintain, if possible, the pure black and white tones of the 
original. Every photographer knows that the production of pure black 
and white photographs having any pretensions to permanency has long 
been a sort of photographic pons asinorum. It is true the great 
attention that has been bestowed upon printing processes of late years 
has to a great extent solved the difficulty; but still the prevailing tone 
of photographs is many shades removed from the pure black that pho- 
tographers would desire to procure. We are of course speaking here 
of ordinary silver printed pictures, and not of such as are produced by 
processes in which the colouring salt of silver is supplanted by carbon 
or some other pigment. It is no part of our task to inquire into the 
details of the process by which the Misses Bertolacci printed their 
positives; but, whatever means they employed, they have been emi- 
nently successful in toning their pictures to a colour that approaches 
as nearly to that of printer's ink as anything photographic we have 
seen. Some of their prints, indeed, so far resemble actual engravings, 
that, were it not for the gloss of the albumen surface which determines 
their photographic character, they might easily be mistaken for copper- 
plate impressions, and this illusion is aided by the circumstance that 
the photographs are mounted on India paper which bears a plate mark 
around its margin. A// the prints in the series before us have not been 
so happily toned to printing-ink depths, but very few fall far'short of it. 

The originals from which the Misses Bertolacci’s negatives were 
taken were a fine series of the very earliest proofs from Turner's plates, 
specially selected for the purpose by Mr. Ruskin. The photographs 
have been reduced to about one-third the size of the engravings. The 
reduction is no disadvantage, but, if anything, rather the contrary. 
The lines of the engraving have been so far refined that they are only 
visible, in their more delicate states, with the aid of a magnifier: all 
the effects of the line shadings are thus preserved without betraying 
the means that have been used to secure them. The photographic 
series has been issued in six parts, each containing sixteen pictures, 
with the exception of one which contains seventeen, the seventeenth 
being a copy of Hall’s engraving of Turner’s own portrait, painted by 
himself, in the National Gallery. 
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To pass in review the beauties of each individual picture, doing 
proper justice to each, would be a lengthy task, and one that might 
be apt to become tiresome, seeing that we should be at a loss to ring 
ninety-six changes upon one theme—that of unmitigated admiration. 
The general excellence of the whole collection renders individual criti- 
cism unnecessary ; so, relieved of the necessity of splitting our vote, we 
give a “plumper” of praise to the work as to a production which is an 
ornament to the art and an honour to the artists that wrought it. 

Copies of engravings constitute the photographic portion of the next 
book that comes under our hands. Out of the hundred and sixty 
engravings from portraits of children painted by Sir Joshua, of which 
Mr. Stephens gives a list at the end of his book, fifteen have been 
selected to illustrate the text, and they have been admirably photo- 
graphed by Messrs. A. and E, Seeley. The Misses Bertolacci’s uniform 
style of printing has made us rather critical in this particular, and we 
cannot help remarking upon the want of uniformity that the prints in 
this book exhibit. Every picture, regarded by itself, is excellent; but 
when we turn from one to the other, we are struck with the variety of 
tone the individuals exhibit. This is the only fault we can find with 
the photographs. It may be thought that we are hypercritical in 
alluding to it; but now that the grosser difficulties of photo-book- 
illustration have been overcome, these minor matters will have to 
receive attention. The photographs are of such size and quality that 
they are quite worth the price of the whole book. ‘Ihe aim of the 
text is told in the title, but the title is hardly fulfilled. The charac- 
teristics of Reynolds’ painting are certainly to some extent gone into : 
his theatrical mannerism, his versatile powers, his happy introduction of 
suitable backgrounds and accessories, and his power of elevating a mere 
portrait to the character of a picture, are all touched upon; but there 
is little special reference made to the bearings of all these upon 
portraits of children: what is said would apply equally well if men 
and women had been the subjects of the essay. We are seven-eighths 
through the book—seven pages from the end—before the author tells 
us that, without having exhausted Reynolds as a painter of men and 
ladies, space warns him to turn to the more immediate subject of his 
work; and in the remaining pages we are told more about the 
biography of the sitters, and the prices of pictures, &c., than about 
the painter’s art in depicting childish life and character. This 





» « English Children, as painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. An essay on some of the 
characteristics of Reynolds as a painter, with special reference to his portraiture of 


children.” By F, G. Stephens, Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 1847. 
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biographical and statistical information in fact makes up a large share 
of the whole book, and Mr. Stephens is obliged to offer a word in 
apology for its introduction. He says, “ Such prosaic details are often 
antithetical to the subject of pictures; when, however, they have no 
other history, and the meaning needs no light from anecdote, these 
trivial facts serve as milestones to record the progress of the master, 
and are contributions towards his own biography.” Such matter is 
good in its way, and as the work is pretty full of it, it is so far valu- 
able and worthy to be possessed by all admirers of Reynolds. A book 
cannot be condemned because its title is not in happy relation with its 
text; if title and text do not accord in Mr. Stephens’ work, title and 
illustrations certainly do; and, as we have intimated before, the volume 
would be well worth its price if it had no text at all. Purchasers may 
consider that they have got the pictures cheap, and the letter-press for 
nothing ; then they surely cannot complain. 

As we are upon the subject of illustrations of childish life, we should 
be doing an injustice, although we should display a pardonable igno- 
rance, were we to omit mention of some exquisite crayon studies of 
children, the works of Mr. W. Brookes of Manchester, a pupil of 
the Manchester School of Design. This gentleman is—or was, for ill 
health has, we believe, stayed his employment—a designer of calico 
printer’s patterns, and produced the admirable artistic works of which 
we are speaking in his leisure hours. His artistic powers beyond the 
requirements of his profession were totally unknown, even in Man- 
chester, till they were noticed by his physician, who made these sketches 
known to a few friends, one of whom suggested the expediency of 
having them photographed. This was done, and a few portfolios of 
them were scattered through the artistic world. ‘They have produced a 
profound sensation among the best of our artists, and have been com- 
pared with the works of Leonardo da Vinci; their style and elegant 
fancy being so wonderfully like the sketches of that master. A simple 
and refined dignity pervades them, and is accompanied by a masterly 
and delicate treatment: the first glance at any one of them marks it 
as the work of a true master of high art. Had their producer devoted 
his whole time to fine art, and had health been given him to pursue it, 
he would have been one of our first and most original of artists ; but we 
have too sadly sufficient reason to fear, that this portfolio of sketches 
is all that we are likely to see of the work of his pencil. If Mr. 
Stephens has not seen these admirable works, we heartily commend 
them to his notice. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall have reproduced from the Aré Journal, 
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where it originally appeared several years ago, their charming “ Book 
of the Thames,”*° adding to its former attractions by the introduction 
of fifteen exquisite photograms of the most “ photographable” spots 
along the stream’s tortuous course. There are few people in our island 
who can feel otherwise than deeply interested in the glories of the 
king of island rivers; but there are also very few who would feel 
inclined to undertake a journey in the flesh from the Cotswold Hills to 
the heaving Nore, to trace the histories that are associated with well- 
nigh every mile of the great highway. Such an excursion would 
occupy many days, and a holiday-maker would prefer to seek recreation 
for such an interval farther afield. It is, however, rendered all but 
needless by this work of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, for they take us, in the 
spirit, through the route, and show us all the interesting features of 
the journey by our own fireside. Starting from the sequestered nook 
in Trewsbury Mead, where the mighty river has its source in a bubbling 
well, we saunter along the stream-side till we meet the first bridge, 
joining the villages of Kemble and Ewen, the first mill, close by, and 
the first loch, about a mile from Lechlade. Taking boat, we drift 
down to Stanton Harcourt, the old seat of “a family with much to 
dignify, and less to discredit it than perhaps any other of which Eng- 
land boasts,” and where Pope, having completed the fifth volume of 
his Homer, scratched a record of the fact on a pane of glass in what is 
known as his Study. We refresh ourselves at “The Trout,” dear to 
anglers and “ rowing-men” from Oxford, and pull our way through 
bridge and past ferry till we reach Folly Bridge and the site of Friar 
Bacon’s Tower, whither, according to tradition, the great luminary 
used to resort at night “to take the altitude and distance of the stars,” 
and which was to have fallen down when a man more learned than 
he passed under it, only it was pulled down in 1779, and the prophecy 
was rendered null and void. We stroll through venerable and holy 
Oxford, taking a rapid survey of the lions of the fair city, and return 
to our boat quoting the old couplet-— 


“ He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace, 
And healthinesse, ne’er saw a better place.” 


The current carries us gently to Iffley, the possessor of “one of the 
finest and most beautiful examples in England of an Anglo-Norman 
parochial church,” of the doorway of which we have an excellent 
photograph, as we have also of Abingdon and Clifton Hampden, the 





© “The Book of the Thames, from its Rise to its Fall.” By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. A.W. Bennett, 1867. 
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next halting-places on our route. Soon we meet a poor and turgid 
stream which would pass unnoticed were we not told that it is the 
famous river Tame, which here meets the Thames, or, if preferred, “ the 
Isis,” this being the marrisge-bed of the two rivers, whence— 


“Straight Tamisis stream, 
Proud of the late addition to its name, 
Flows briskly on, ambitious now to pay 
A larger tribute to the sovereign sea.” 


Briskly we must flow on with it—passing picturesque villages, quaint 
gables, and unmechanical-looking bridges, till we find ourselves in 
Reading, once famous for its woollen manufactories, but now inseparable 
from the thought of biscuits, which hundreds of men and large machine 
power are here employed in making. Leaving behind us many minor 
spots of interest, we approach Park Place, one of the cultivated lions 
of the river, with an artificial Roman amphitheatre, mimic ruins, and a 
Druid temple imported from Jersey. Henley, with its graceful bridge 
adorned with Mrs. Damer’s Masks of the Thames and Isis on the 
consoles of its central arch, and Great Marlow, the very paradise of 
the Thames angler, next come in for our admiration; and after these 
we near that part of the river which will belie all charges of insipidity, 
for between Hedsor and Maidenhead scenery will be found that will 
leave us little difficulty in imagining ourselves on one of our richest 
English lakes; indeed, but for the absence of near and distant moun- 
tains, we might fancy ourselves at Killarney. We pass Cliefden House, 
originally built by Charles Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, but twice 
destroyed by fire, and rebuilt a few years ago by Barry for the Duke of 
Sutherland, and then under Maidenhead Bridge ; and in a short time find 
ourselves at Bray, where we halt to speculate upon the immortal vicar 
who had a principle and kept it—to live and die the Vicar of Bray, 
and whose ballad, says Mr. Hall, was probably the production of one 
of the men of talent who visited Jacob Tonson at his house hard by, 
and upon which we presently light. We quit our craft, and walk 
round classic Eton and Royal Windsor for a brief view of the beauties 
and curiosities they have to show; and, taking it again, drift on to 
Magna Charta Island between Runnymede and Ankerwyke, in which 
latter place there are some ancient trees, under whose shadow, tradition 
states, the eighth Henry met and wooed the beautiful and unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn. Then we find little that is attractive till we reach 
Staines, where we step ashore to inspect the London Boundary Stone, 
and to say amen to its inscription, “ God preserve the City of London.” 
The Roman Road crosses the ‘Thames here, and it was the site of one 
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of the earliest bridges in England. Chertsey, Shepperton, and Walton, 
bring us to Hampton, and to regions better known and oftener visited ; 
still our cicerones lead us on, filling our minds with local histories and 
antiquities, till we soon find ourselves in a part of the river we are not 
fain to dwell on—the region of masts and wharves—so we rattle at 
steamboat pace along the rest of our fancy’s journey, till we take leave 
of our bountiful and beautiful stream off the Reculvers. 

Of the merit of the book, the names of Mr. and Mrs. Hall are a 
sufficient warranty; to the beauty of the engravings, of which one 
graces well-nigh every page, and of the gphotographs, we can speak 
only in the highest terms. In some of the latter the water has been 
perhaps too smooth—it has given such perfect reflections as to produce 
confusion ; however, if not “ artistic,” this is true to nature, and what 
more or what less ought we to desire? 

It seems that when photography is introduced into a volume it is 
treated like an honoured guest, and all things are prepared of the best, 
and arrayed in their best to receive it. The printer, the paper-maker, 
the type-founder, and the binder, appear to have carte blanche when a 
photo-illustrated book is to be got up. We have noticed this re- 
peatedly as the handsome cavalcade of volumes we have had under our 
notice has passed in review before us, and we note it again as we strip 
the wrapper from another gorgeous quarto, devoted to a photographic 
exposition of the ruins of Pompeii. 

Our store of eulogistic expression has been so extensively, yet de- 
servedly, drawn upon in the course of these articles, that really we are 
beginning to feel at a loss for suitable terms in which to signify with 
becoming emphasis and proper variety our admiration, as each new 
claimant calls it forth. If we could have met with a work requiring 
downright hearty censure, it would have been a positive relief from the 
monotonous song of praise we have had to sing, and would have spared 
us the reiteration of compliments which become weakened by constant 
use. How shall we fitly describe the photographs in this volume? 
They are some of the finest that have yet come before us, from well. 
selected points of view, and executed in the best manner, clean and 
sharp. Many, if not all of them, appear to have been taken specially 
to illustrate the text; and some of them are unique in subject, for we 
have copies of frescoes taken from the exhumed walls of Pompeian 
dwellings and of some other objects that ordinary photographers would 





* “The Ruins of Pompeii: a series of Eighteen Photographic Views. With an 
account of the Destruction of the City, and a description of the most interesting 
remains.” By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Bell and Daldy, 1367. 

N. S. 1867, Vou. III. K K 
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not think of presenting their cameras at. Photography is, par excellence, 
the art for depicting scenes like those here exhibited, There is little 
of the romantic or poetical about the ruins of Pompeii; they all tell 
of awful, hard, unprepossessing reality, and they should be shown in 
their, true light. Now, however accurate a draughtsman may be, he 
cannot help idealising a little; he will show us what e sees, and his 
sight is subservient to his mind and manner. Let any one compare a 
photograph with a drawing of any one scene, and this will be manifest. 
In nine cases out of ten we should prefer the drawing, because in such 
a majority the subjects would doubtless be of the class that suffers 
from matter-of-fact photographic representation; but in the tenth case, 
which we will suppose to be such a subject as “ The Basilica,” or the 
“House of Holconius,” in the book before us, we would infinitely 
rather have the photograph than any hand picture—that is, if we 
desired to know what the place looked like. Having regard to the 
fitness of the illustrative process for the part it has to play, we must 
accord to this work a high place in the rank of excellence. We would 
call it the best of the photographic books we have seen, but that there 
has been no best: all have been so good, that we should be sorry to 
have to discriminate between them. 

The text is as good as the illustrations. Much of it has been taken 
from the well-known volume originally published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of which Dr. Dyer has 
recently been engaged in preparing a new edition, with occasional 
assistance from other sources, such as the reports of the superin- 
tendents of the excavations, and with additions referring more imme- 
diately to the photographs. We close this notice with one or two 
extracts relating to the recent progress of the excavations :— 


“ Garibaldi, who became dictator at Naples in 1859, made indeed a lamentable 
choice in appointing the romance writer, M. Alexander Dumas, to the directorship of 
the excavations. That gentleman, however brilliant his talents, seems to have been 
totally unfit for the post, and is said scarcely to have visited Pompeii. His tenure of 
office, however, was fortunately short. When the authority of Victor Emmanuel, as 
King of Italy, became established in the Neapolitan dominions, the superintendence 
of the excavations was intrusted to the Commendatore Fiorelli, who still continues 
to hold it. This gentleman had long been known as a scholar and antiquary, and was 
in every respect qualified for the office. 

“The peculiar excellence of Signor Fiorelli’s system consists in the skilful mode in 
which the excavations are conducted, the religious care with which every fragment is 
retained or is restored to its original position, and the pains taken to preserve the 
frescoes and other ornaments from being damaged by the atmosphere. To this system 
we owe the restoration, the only instance of it, of the second story of oneof the 
houses, together with its projecting menianum, or balcony. 
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“ At the present rate of proceeding, the whole city may, perhaps, be uncovered in 
two or more centuries—that is, if Vesuvius can be persuaded to forbear from again 
swallowing it up. A company formed for its disinterment, by way of commercial 
speculation, might perform the whole task in less than ten years. As it is, we must 
console ourselves with the reflection that the present mode of proceeding will excite 
and gratify our children’s children to the fifth or sixth generation.” 

Our next subjects are two poetical bagatelles, each set off with half 
a dozen little photographs, the first that have come before us as illus- 
trations of poems. One is entitled “The Golden Ripple; or the 
Leaflets of Life,” 4 and is.a mild allegory in which a bright and a dark 
ripple are supposed to signify the right and wrong paths, and “ leaf- 
lets” those who pass along them. ‘There is no standard wherewith to 
gauge poetry, so the best thing we can do is to give a sample. Here 
is the first stanza :— 
“ Wide is the stream, bright is its gleam, 
Bright is its silvery flash ; 
Floret and weed, caught in its speed, 
Struck with its watery lash !” 
And here is the last :— 
“T see the golden ripple flow, 
Effulgent far and wide, 
The leaflets, cleansed as white as snow, 
Still on its bosom glide. 
It rolls beneath an arch of rays, 
The sky’s palatial dome, 
Through volumes of adoring praise, 
Unto its Oczan Home!” 

Those who admire this way of putting words together can have 
thirty pages of it for a crown. If they are not satisfied with the versifi- 
cation, they will be with the photographs, which have nothing in 
common with the “poem.” One of them, the last in the book, is a 
perfect gem: it is an instantaneous view of a craggy rock, with the 
sea spooming around it, and answers to “the ocean home,” leaving 
ample room for the imagination to reconcile the poetical and the real. 

The twin volume? is antipodean to its fellow. The fact that it is 
reprinted from the twenty-fifth American edition is a sufficient testi- 
monial of its good character. It is an unassuming fireside Idyl, yet its 
author, to quote his own words— 

“ Weaves through all the poor details 


And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance.” 





4 By Robert St. John Corbet. A. W. Bennett, 1867. 
© “Snow-Bound: a Winter Idyl.” By J. Greenleaf Whittier. A.W. Bennett, 1867. 
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Having read it once, we keep it on our table for a second reading, 
which it deserves. The photographs do not help to make it attractive ; 
snow-scenes are not photography’s “ forte”: depict them how we will, 
we cannot come up to the reality, and what cannot be done well is best 
left undone. Both these little works are prettily printed on toned 
paper, with red letter and black line borders. 

In the volumes that have hitherto passed through our hands we have 
seen photography applied as an ornamental appendage to literature; we 
now come to a case in which it serves a purpose purely useful, in illus- 
trating an exhaustive work on the costumes of the people of India, the 
materials of which they are made, and the manner in which they are 
worn. This work, in which photography plays a significant part, has 
such a laudable object, and is such a valuable stimulant to commercial 
intercourse between English manufacturers and Indian consumers, that 
it deserves a little more attention than the merits of the photographic 
part of it would justify. The book is an official publication, and, 
though not exactly a blue one, partakes much of the character of the 
majority of the emanations from the printing-office in East Harding- 
street. Its chief merit is its panpees, and its purpose, which is well 
defined, is as follows :— 

The immense tract of country that we commonly speak of as India 
embraces a population which is estimated at about two hundred 
millions of souls, the bodies pertaining to which require clothing in 
some sort, True, a vast majority of these are small patrons of the 
clothier; but a fraction of such a number—such a fraction as we may 
regard as the well-clad class—would form a magnificent addition to the 
ledgers of a manufacturing community ; and, scanty as the clothing of 
the majority may be, it is still well worth catering for, for the smallness 
of the individual demands is compensated by their number. India is 
thus in a position to constitute a splendid customer to a clothes-making 
country, and England is in a position to receive her patronage. Natu- 
rally the native looms will continue to supply the embroideries, the 
shawls, the carpets, and the finer hand-made fabrics, in the manufacture 
of which Europe can in nowise compete with India; but it cannot be 
denied that the plainer and cheaper stuffs of cotton or wool open out a 
wide field of supply for the British manufacturer upon which the native 
weaver cannot stand in competition. 

Before, however, we can secure the custom of an individual or a 
nation, it is necessary that we make and supply the articles most liked 





‘ “The Textile Manufactures and the Costumes of the People of India.” By J. F. 
Watson, M.A., &c. &c. Printed for the India Office. London, 1866. 
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and wanted. Itis of no use to impose our own taste upon a customer ; 
we must consult and pander to his.¢ ‘The British manufacturer,” 
says Dr. Watson, “follows this rule generally; but he seems to have 
failed to do so in the case of India, or to have done it with so little 
success, that it would almost appear as if he were incapable of appre- 
ciating Oriental tastes and habits.” He has however few, if any, 
means of acquiring a knowledge of these wants and habits; it is no 
easy matter to study the tastes of his own country,—how then is he to 
arrive at those of a land six thousand miles away? His only course is 
to study the examples that are afforded by native manufactures, and 
the means for this study he can only find, in adequate completeness, in 
well-furnished museums and repositories specially appointed for the 
purpose. Such a collection exists and forms a portion of the Indian 
Museum, an institution which may be said to date from the Exhibition 
of 1851, a portion of the magnificent display of Indian produce brought 
together on that memorable occasion having been removed to the India 
House, and there arranged, with existing accumulations, by Dr. Royle, 
to form a collection useful not merely from a scientific but from a com- 
mercial point of view. Dr. Royle died in 1857, and in 1858 Dr. 
Forbes Watson was appointed his successor, with the title, more ex- 
pressive than musical, of “‘ Reporter on the Products of India.” Upon 
the vacation of the old East India House, in 1860, the museum was 
removed to Fife House, at the rear of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall ; 
valuable additions have been made to it from time to time, and con- 
siderable time and labour have been expended in systematically ar- 
ranging the specimens, and in preparing a handbook or guide and an 
illustrated catalogue: the legitimate purpose of the collection being 
“not only to afford evidence of the productions of the country, but to 
aid in exhibiting in an intelligible form what products and manu- 
factures are available for export, or capable of improvement; to 
suggestively illustrate what kind of material the inhabitants wear, or 
otherwise consume; and, in short, to assist in extending the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries.” 

But, after all, a museum in London is not vastly useful to a manu- 
facturer in Lancashire. ‘This has been felt and remedied: the ample 
stores of the museum have been turned to account in furnishing spe- 
cimens to the chief seats of commerce in.this country. Seven hundred 


® This is true enough in the abstract ; but the practical application of the principle 
may be subject to modification. In very many departments of European industry, 
especially where dress and personal adornment are concerned, it can scarcely be denied 
that the taste is supplied by the manufacturer. 
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specimens of textile fabrics manufactured in various parts of India have 
been made up into “ pattern-books,” the seven hundred patterns form- 
ing a set of eighteen volumes. ‘Twenty of these sets of books have 
been prepared, and thirteen of them have been distributed over this 
country, having been deposited in museums or other suitable repositories 
in Belfast, Bradford, Glasgow, Halifax, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Huddersfield, Macclesfield, Preston, and Salford. 
Each of these places is, therefore, in possession of a trade museum, 
comprising seven hundred working samples of the very textile fabrics 
that the people of India affect and deem suitable for their use, and if 
the supply of these is to come from Britain they must be imitated as 
far as possible by the manufacturer here. Happily, fashion is tolerably 
stable in India: certain styles and patterns that are. favourites now 
have been so for centuries; were it not thus, these volumes would soon 
become obsolete. It was originally intended to distribute the whole of 
the twenty sets of specimens in this country, but further consideration 
pointed to the expediency of placing a certain number of them in India, 
so as to give opportunity to the agent there of directing the attention 
of his correspondent here to the articles most in demand at any par- 
ticular time, and to facilitate the giving of orders and the sending out 
of supplies on a safer basis than ox speculation. The remaining seven 
of the twenty sets of volumes have, therefore, been forwarded for 
disposition in such localities in India as will best further this end. 
These volumes, valuable as they are for their purposes, still leave 
a little, and an important little to be desired. They give the manu- 
facturer full information as to the quality of the fabrics, their patterns 
and colours; but they leave him in ignorance as to the uses of the 
various specimens, the manner in which the garments they are to form 
are made and worn, and by what sex they are used. <A large proportion 
of the clothing of the people of India consists of articles, like our 
shawls, plaids, scarfs, which are not made up by scissors and needle, 
but leave the loom in a state ready to be worn. All these must have 
suitable lengths and breadths, and must have their ornamentation 
appropriately arranged for display. ‘To supply all this information the 
work before us has been compiled; it constitutes a key to the suite 
of volumes, comprising an analysis of their contents, and a classifica- 
tion of these according to function, quality, material, and decoration. 
Every article worn by Hindu or Mohamedan, male or female, is treated 
at length: the various descriptions of turbans, loongees, sarees, and 
piece goods, are catalogued and minutely described. References are 
made to the specimens in the pattern books, and all the necessary 
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particulars relating to each pattern are set forth, the length and breadth 
of the piece, its weight, the place of manufacture or purchase in India, 
and in most cases the cost of the article. The most exacting manu- 
facturer could scatcely desire more. A comparison of the particulars 
given in this book, with the specimens which it is designed to accom- 
pany, will show him almost at a glance in what branches of manu- 
facture he can compete with the native weaver; and, moreover, will 
show him whether and in what cases he can become a purchaser of 
native produce: for it is pretty plainly stated that the native manu- 
facture of some fabrics, such for instance as the renowned Dacca 
muslins, and some species of brocades and embroideries, cannot be 
surpassed by Huropean looms; and one of the objects of this work has 
been to spread a knowledge of Indian manufactures with the view of 
making India a seller as well as a buyer. If any thing more could be 
wanted in addition to all this, it is supplied by the photographs, about 
sixty in number, arranged in plates according to the article they are 
to illustrate, and showing the manner in which the native garments 
are worn. Some of these photographs have been copied from drawings, 
but the majority from other photographs taken from life. As photo- 
graphs they are not of striking excellence, but as illustrations they 
serve their purpose admirably. 

To enter upon the details of the work would lead us into techni- 
calities far beyond our depth: indeed, we have already overstepped the; 
legitimate bounds of our subject; so, with the foregoing notice, we 
must commend those who desire further insight into the costumes of 
India’s people to the work itself, which doubtless they will find in 
any of the places we have indicated as locations of its deposit ; if none 
of these are accessible, it may, we believe, be heard of at Messrs. 


- Allen’s in Waterloo Place, London; a memorandum accompanying 


the work, setting forth that a coloured edition has been issued by that 
firm under authority given to the author. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, at Nottingham, 
Mr. Huggins delivered an evening lecture on the results of his spectrum, 
analysis of the light of the heavenly bodies, illustrating his remarks by 
diagrams of the spectra of various stars and nebule, which were pre- 
pared in magic-lanthorn-slide fashion, and exhibited on a screen. ‘lhe 
subject was novel and popular, and a report of the lecture appeared 
in the Nottingham Guardian. This report has been republished, 
and the diagrams used by Mr. Huggins have been reproduced by 





» “On the Results of Spectrum Analysis applied to the Heavenly Bodies.” A 
Discourse, &e. By W. Huggins, F.R.S. London: W. Ladd. 1866. . 
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photography as an accompaniment to the text. It forms a compact 
little essay upon a most important subject, and is, so far as we know, 
the only separate work that has yet appeared upon spectrum analysis, 
with the exception of a brief extract from the “‘ Annuaire du Cosmos,” 
which was published in Paris in 1863, from the pen of M. Radau. 
A good history and description of prismatic analysis is much wanted : 
we had hoped when we saw the announcement of this brochure, that. 
Mr. Huggins would have entered a little more deeply and extensively 
into the matter in the reproduction of his lecture; he has added an 
appendix of short notes, constituting eleven pages out of the fifty-six 
that form the sum total of the whole. The photographs show delicate: 
things with a delicacy that no other illustrative process could realise: 
on the same small scale: but we fear that a purchaser will be dis- 
appointed at the relation of the price to the size of the work: five 
shillings for fifty-six small pages of reprint from a newspaper is dear = 
certainly there are eighteen little photographs, but these are hardly 
sufficient to account for the price of the pamphlet. 


—»0 260 0 


NUGH LATINA.—No, XIV. 


THE DYING SWAN. 


Upon that famous river’s further shore 
There stood a snowie swan of heavenly 
hiew, 
And gentle kinde as ever fowle afore ; 
A fairer one in all the goodlie crew 
Of white Strymonian brood might no 
man view : 
There he most sweetly sung the prophecie 
Of his own death in dolefull elegie. 


At last, when all his mourning melodie 
He ended had, that both the shores 
resounded, 
Feeling the fit that him forewarned to 
die, 
With loftie flight above the earth he 
bounded, 
And out of sight to highest heaven 
mounted, 
Where now he is become an heavenly 
signe : 
There now the joy is his, here sorrow 
mine, 
SPENSER. 





CYCNUS MORIENS. 


ConstiTiIT extremas sacri prop? fluminis 
undas 
Albus olor, purd candidiorque nive. 
Mollis erat, qualem cycnorum nulla 
propago, 
Strymonii qualem non aluere greges. 
Supremo languens mox in dulcissima 
questu, 
Fatidico mortem precinit ore suam. 
At lugubre melos simul ac cessaverat,. 
omne 
Personat exhaustis littus et unda- 
sonis. 

Preemonitos noscens ictus, tellure relict4, 
Emicat, ardenti raptus ad astra fuga. 
Emicat ex oculis ; 

moratur 


Sidusque, eterna. 


Gaudia: sed lacrymz me tenuere mew, 


Epwarp F, Pigort. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban, 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: querenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





ANCIENT WORCESTERSHIRE INVENTORY. 


1. Mr. Unsan,—Your readers may be 
interested in knowing that among Lord 
Lyttelton’s family MSS. in the muni- 
ment-room at Hagley is an original 
inventory of furniture, &v., in the year 
1605, which throws some light upon the 
appointments of a great mansion in those 
days. The first sheet is inscribed: “A 
trewe inventorie of all such goods as were 
seazed by Sr. Thos. Russell, knight, 
sheriff of the countie of Worcester, and 
soulde by him unto Meriell Litelton, 
widdow, by virtue of a writ of flieri fac. 
at the suit of John Greene, unto him 
directed as foloweth.” To the last sheet of 
the inventory is appended the following 
note, written a century and half later by 
Bishop Lyttelton, who was the president 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and who 
arranged and labelled the Lyttelton family 
papers :—“Inventory of the goods and 
furniture seiz’d by the Sheriff of Worces- 
tershire ye 2nd James Ist, belonging to 
Mrs. Meriel Lyttelton, widow of John 
Lyttelton, Esq., of Frankley Hall or 
Hagley Hall, but I rather think at ye 
former. C. Lyttelton, Jan. 20, 1750.” 

Meriel or Muriel Lyttelton was the 
daughter of Lord Chancellor Bromley, 
and the wife of John Lyttelton, Esq., of 
Frankley, which was then the principal 
family seat, although Hagley had then 
belonged to them for many years. John 
Lyttelton was a zealous Papist, and for 
his connection with Essex’s plot against 
the Government of Queen Elizabeth in 
the year 1600 he was condemned, his 
estates forfeited, and he died in King's 
Bench prison. By the interest of Muriel, 
his widow, King James granted back by 
letters patent the whole of the estates, 
reversed the attainder, and restored the 
blood. This lady, therefore, has been 
justly denominated the second founder of 


the family, and, living with great prudence 
and economy for more than a quarter of 
a century after the above event, she con- 
tributed materially to retrieve the family 
estates and to pay off an accumulation of 
debts. But what was this seizure of 
furniture in 1605? Was it in connection 
with the Gunpowder Plot of that year? 
At least two members of the family were 
concerned in that plot, and Hagley was 
the scene of their concealment and 
discovery. At that time Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of Frankley was the represent- 
ative of the family honours, and the good 
widow Muriel may have been then re- 
siding either with him at Frankley or at 
Hagley. It is therefore not certain to 
which of those mansions this interesting 
inventory pertains. 

The various apartments in the house, 
with their respective contents, are noted 
in the following order: the arras chamber, 
closet within arras chamber, lower wains- 
cote chamber, inward chamber to the 
same, wainscote chamber, in-door chamber 
to the same, great parlour, little parlour, 
buttery and pantry, hall, old gallery, still- 
house (distilling?) chamber, the parson’s 
chamber, faulkner (falconer's?) chamber, 
next chamber to that, nurserie chamber, 
little chamber next to the nursery, the 
brushing room, inward chamber at the 
gallery, chamber adjoining to that, turret 
chamber, gallery between, and chamber 
within the gallery, great chamber, inward 
chamber to the same, a brushing place, 
the armory, store-house, kitchen, brew- 
house, boulting house, inward chamber to 
upper wainscote chamber, daye (dairy?) 
house, cellars, barn, room at stair head, 
and the baylie’s chamber. 

The mansion therefore contained nearly 
forty apartments. ‘The principal bed- 
room was called “the great chamber,” 
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wherein was a bedstead with furniture of 
satin embroidered and silk curtains; it 
had a down bed, a quilt, a mattress, four 
blankets, two pillows, one bolster, a red 
rug, a chair of “cope stuff,’ two chairs 
and/‘a stool, covered with blue silk. There 
was tapestry in the apartment and cur- 
tains to all the windows. In the arras 
chamber was a “varnyshed bedsteed,” 
with five curtains of green saye (the serge 
of Ghent, which usually formed the hang- 
ings in the best chambers). Tapestry is 
mentioned in two only of the apartments. 
The beds were either of down, wool, or 
flock ; hangings of tissue, fringed with 
silver and silk, curtains of crimson silk, 
window curtains of yellow damask. The 
bulk of the linen seems to have been kept 
in coffers or chests in the closet within 
the arras chamber : here were table-cloths, 
cupboard cloths, towels, napkins, sheets, 
and “ pillow-beeres” (pillow-cases, still 
called “ pillow-beeres” in Shropshire). 
Some of the sheets were of flax, others of 
hemp ; and holland, diaper, and damask, 
were the materials of the finer linen. 
There were “ flaxen napkins wroughte 
with blewe,” and some of the “pillow- 
beeres ” were of calico. Twenty beds are 
specified in the inventory, but some of 
the domestics slept on mattresses only. 
The parson (they -kept a family chaplain 
at Frankley) and the falconer had only a 
mattress each. “At the stayre head by 
the arras chamber dore” was also a chest 
with linen. As to the principal furniture, 
there were tables and sideboards on 
frames; many chairs covered with leather, 
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others with silk; in one of the brushing 
rooms was a press, a great upstanding 
piece of furniture like a wardrobe—and in 
the other a chest containing a Turkey 
carpet and cushions. In most of the 
rooms were “fermes,” joined stools and 
low stools, tables on frames, and brass 
andirons (fire-dogs) ; in the upper wain- 
scot chamber a “ wermying panne,” and 
elsewhere two maps and one picture. The 
kitchen contained the universal “ brasse 
potts,” “possenetts, chaferns, chaffyng 
dishes, cobirons,” spits, jacks, bellows, 
and pewter services; 19 casks and 6 
barrels (valued at only 18s, 4d.!) were 
in the cellar; whilst in the barn were 
noted “ wayne bodies to carry deere,” an 
old tumbrell (waggon), “ plowmen’s axle- 
trees and bordes,” &c. 

Such establishments were never unpro- 
vided with armour, and accordingly in 
the gallery one armoury we find “214 
browne bylls, and pole-ax, one partizen, 
and one globe (?), 71 picks, 81 quilted 
coats and jackets, thre sleves quilted with 
iron, five almayne rivetts, five lances, five 
short swords with plate and sculls, and 12 
plated coates, two corsletts, five calivers, 
two cross-bows with arrows, and three 
short pistolls with flasks.” 

The sum total of the value of the entire 
goods was but 124/. 3s, 8d., but this must 
be multiplied by 15 or 20 to bring it down 
to the present value of money. 


Iam, &ce., 


J. Noake. 
Worcester, F’eb., 1867. 


CURIOUS RELICS. 


2. Mr. Unsay,—aA curious relic is in 
the possession of the family of the late 
Major Cooke (see p. 389, ante), of which 
some of the readers of Toe GentLEMan’s 
Macazine may be interested to know 
the tradition. 

Mr. Ellis, of Keddle Hall, Yorkshire, 
Major Cooke's maternal great-grandfather, 
while riding through a wood attended by 
his servant, was attracted by the screams 
of a person in distress, Spurring his 
horse in the direction of the cries, he 
came upon a party of robbers engaged in 
rifing a carriage. Bound naked to a tree 
was an unfortunate lady, while her 
coachman lay helpless on the ground, 
tied hand and foot. Mr. Ellis and his 
groom, paying no regard to the superior 


numbers of the highwaymen, attacked 
them sword in hand, and gallantly put 
them to flight. He then released the 
lady and her servant, and covering the 
former with his cloak, conveyed her 
behind him on his saddle to her home 
several miles distant. In gratitude to 
her deliverer from the ruffians, she pre- 
sented him with a handsome silver 
salver, and a silver cruet-stand. His 
grandson, Admiral Cooke, to whom, 
in right of his wife, these heir-looms 
descended, happened to be serving abroad 
at the time of Captain Smith’s death, and 
it is not known what became of the first 
of these articles. But the silver cruet- 
stand came into his possession, and still 
remains in the family. It is of solid 
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silver, and contains three silver cruets, 
for sugar, pepper, and mustard, with two 
thick glass bottles having high silver caps 
instead of stoppers. A small silver ring 
is attached to each side of the stand, to 
hold these caps when removed from the 
bottles. 

A coat-of-arms, supposed to be that of 
Ellis of Keddle Hall, is engraved on each 
of the silver cruets ; but the most curious 
part of the story is, that the lady caused 
a figure of herself in the moment of her 
rescue to be engraved as a crest on the 
top of each shield, as well as on the ring 
of the stand, and on the two silver caps 
of the bottles. It is a nude figure 
of a woman, with her arms and legs 


BISHOP 


3. Mr. Urnsan, — For the following 
information, in reply to Mr. Gay’s in- 
quiries (G. M., March, 1867, p. 338), I am 
indebted to Britton’s “Cathedral An- 
tiquities of England,” 1836, vol. iv., 
p. 74:— 

“ Walter Curle, or Curll, was a native of 
Hatfield, in ‘Hertfordshire, and probably 
the son of William Curll, Esq., Auditor 
of the Court of Wards to Queen Elizabeth, 
who has a monument in Hatfield Church. 
He was admitted a student at Peter 
House, Cambridge, in 1592. He after- 
wards travelled four years, and in 1602 
entered into holy orders, About the same 
time he was elected Fellow of his college. 
In 1606, he proceeded B.D. ; and in 1612, 
D.D. Being patronised by the Cecils, he 
was promoted in the Church, and became 
Chaplain to James I., who advanced him 
to the Deanery of Lichfield, in June, 
1621. He was made Bishop of Rochester 
in 1628, and in the following year was 
translated to Wells. Three years after- 
wards he was translated to Winchester, 
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crossed. Her name has not been handed 
down. , 

There is an ancient silver watch in my 
possession (my mother being sister to 
Major Cooke), on the back of which is 
engraved (according to a memorandum 
inside) a view of Keddle Hall and its 
grounds, with two figures in the fore- 
ground. 

If any reader of Toe GunTLEMAN’s 
Magazine can throw further light upon 
the story of this tradition, the family of 
Major Cooke would be interested to dis- 
cover the name of the lady, and the fate 
of the silver salver.—I am, &c., 

FE. Harsrtoy. 

The Vicarage, Sherborne, 


CURLE. 


and also appointed Lord Almoner to the 
king, Charles I. He afterwards suffered 
considerably in the king’s cause, and was 
among the Royalists who were besieged at 
Winchester, on the surrender of which 
city he retired to Soberton, in Hampshire, 
where he lies buried.” 

“ Wood, in his ‘ Athens Oxoniensis,’ 
states that his decease happened either in 
the spring or summer of 1647; but Dr. 
Richardson, in his additions to Godwin, 
says about 1650. He also affirms that he 
was not only deprived of his episcopal 
revenues, but also of his patrimonial in- 
heritance. (‘De Preesulibus,’ p. 242, edit. 
1748).” 

Burke, in his ‘General Armory,” gives 
the arms of Curle (Soberton, Hants) 
Vert. a chev. engr. or; Crest, an eagle 
with wings expanded, ppr. beaked and 
legged or.—I am, &c., 


J. MANvEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
March, 5, 1867. 


SPENSER. 


4. Mr. Ursay,—In your February 
number is opened the discussion of an 
interesting subject to Lancashire men, 
and I am sure most of us would be 
pleased if your correspondent succeeded 
in his purpose of showing “that Spenser 
was for some time a resident in, if not a 
native of, this county.” 

I am afraid, however, that we shall have 
to wait for other evidence than such as 
that which he has adduced in his letter. 
Before his argument can have any weight, 


he must show that the use of the words 
which he cites was confined to East Lan- 
cashire in Spenser’s time. Even then, as 
he admits, it can only be used as pre- 
sumptive and corroborative testimony, 
since it will not itself be admitted as a 
proof of what is at present only a pro- 
bability. That their use was so confined, 
I think very doubtful. In the first place, 
many of them are of frequent occurrence 
in Chaucer's writings and those of his 
contemporaries ; for instance :— 
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Brenne=to burn. 

Chaffare=to bargain (also used as a 
noun). 

Dole=grief (akin to Fr. deuil). 

Gate=a way. 

Grete, for grede=to cry. 

Leve= desire, inclination. 

=to lie down. 

Melle=to meddle. 

Narre=near. 

Quik=alive. 

Snibbe=to snub. 

Sithen=sith=since. 

Totty = dizzy. 

Wend=to go. 

Wode=wood = mad. 

Had the use of these become peculiar 
to Lancashire during the two centuries 
between the periods when Chaucer and 
Spenser wrote ? 

It is very improbable. I have not had 
time to investigate the matter so carefully 
as is desirable, but. I think many of the 
words in question were (so far as my 
recollection serves me) used by our poet’s 
more immediate predecessors and suc- 
cessors, Sir J. Wyatt died about thirty 
years before the publication of the “ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” and in his poems two of 
them at least are to be found—viz., 
“brenning” and “ narre ” :— 


‘“* Fain would ye find a cloud 
Your ‘ brenning’ fire to hide.” 


“Your sighs you fetch from far, 
And all to wry your woe, 
Yet are ye ne'er the ‘ narre,” 
Men are not blinded so.” 


Shakspeare, who immediately followed 


LAZAR 


5. Mz. Unsay,—A farm in this parish 
is called “ the Leper House.” The house 
on the farm is timber-built, and there are 
in its neighbourhood three wells with 
several medicinal qualities ; the water in 
the Leper’s Well in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood being peculiarly cool and agree- 
able. I have been unable to learn any- 
thing of its history, except that “the 
house was the place for receiving and 
lodging the lepers.” 

It is on the Chillington estate. On 
the suppression of the monasteries, the 
Giffards acquired the possessions of the 
two priories in Brewood ; of one of which, 
Thomas Giffard, Esq. (the heir of Chilling- 
ton), was seneschal. The leper house 
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Spenser, employs many of them. Is it. 
likely that in every instance he borrowed 
them from him ? 

Thus, in Ali's Well, act 4, sc. 3: 

“ Men are to ‘ mell’ with, 
Boys are not to kiss.” 

In Coriolanus, act 3, sc. 1: 

Cor. “ Why this was known before. 

Bru. Not to them all. 

Cor. Have you informed them ‘sit- 
hence.’”’ 

In Measure for Measure, act 4, sc. 3: 

“For my poor self, I am combined 
with a sacred vow, and must be absent. 
—‘ Wend’ you with the letter.” 

And in Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 
2, se. 3: 

Launce. ‘‘ Now come I to my mother. 
—O would that she could speak now like 
a ‘ wood’ woman.” 

I have no doubt that a little research 
would confirm more fully what I have 
been endeavouring to establish —i.c., that. 
the use of these words was not confined to 
Lancashire in Spenser’s age. Even if it 
was, this would be no proof of the truth 
of the theory, since Spenser's fondness 
for words which even in his day were 
antiquated is well known; and many of 
these, as I have shown, were current two 
hundred years before. 

In the hope that the question of the 
truth or otherwise of your correspondent’s 
theory may be more fully discussed, I 
am, &c., 

Wituram A. Parr. 

4, Wilton-street, Oxford-road, 

Manchester, March 8, 1867. 


HOUSES. 


would no doubt pass to the Crown under 
act 1, Edward VI. (which granted all 
colleges, hospitals, and chauntries to the 
Crown), and would be granted by the 
Crown to the Giffards; probably they 
had previously been guardians, or feoffees, 
of the charity. I should be happy to 
make any inquiry for Mr. Hoste, if he 
can suggest to me the points of inquiry, 
and the likely sources of information. 

I have seen in the Record Office a 
return of the chauntries (query, and hos- 
pitals) in existence tempore Edward VI. ;. 
but I suspect it to be very imperfect. 
Many chauntries somehow escaped the- 
meshes of the act. Bishop Repingdon’s. 
chauntry, which has descended to the 
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grey-frocked choristers in Lincoln Minster, 
is a notable instance. 

The connection of 8S. Giles and the 
Seven Dials with lepers, quoted in your 
last number by Mr. Brookes, from Allen’s 
“ Quide to London,” has been immorta- 
lised by Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth :— 


«* Where S. Giles’ Church stands once a 
Lazarhouse stood, 
And chained to its gate was a vessel of 


wood ; 

Until the old Lazarhouse chanced (?) 
to come down, 

And the broad-bottomed bow] was trans- 
ferred to the Crown.” 


The bowl contained a strong drink, and 
was offered to convicts on their way to 


“SIMNEL 


6. Mr. Ursay,—Your correspondent, 
Mr. Thos. Wright, in his haste to correct 
what he believes an error in my state- 
ment on this subject, has fallen into an 
error himself by overlooking the fact that 
what I said was (and this is not to be 
denied) that “this custom of assembling 
in Bury to eat Simnels, is confined to 
Mid-Lent Sunday only.” The “ Book of 
Days” I am perfectly familiar with as a 
newspaper, and Mr. Chambers has placed 
it in my hands for revision. While aware 
of the practice of eating cakes during 
Lent is quite general, yet I am prepared 
to hold to the claim of Bury, Lancashire, 
as the place, where the custom is kept up 


ON PLATE-ARMOUR WORN UNDER 


7. Mz. Urnsay,—In the “ Monumen- 
tal Effigies of Great Britain,” there is 
an observation made by its author, which 
I think ought to be corrected and ex- 
plained ; and having myself the power of 
doing so, I wish once more to intrude 
upon your space in Tue GenTLEMan’s 
Magazine. 

My late brother, Mr. C. A. Stothard, 
on one occasion travelled t} Lynn in 
Norfolk, and on visiting the church dis- 

==q covered a part of the 

‘\ brass celebrated as re- 

presenting a certain 
mayor of the borough, 
who during his life en- 
tertained Edward IIL., 
concluded too hastily 
that the rest was destroyed. The fact was 
that the Rev. Mr. Edwards, finding it 
loose, wisely removed it into the rectory 


i 


ih 


execution at Tyburn, probably to refresh, 
—possibly, like the “wine mingled with 
myrrh” at]Golgotha, to stupefy. When 
the Lazar house “ chanced to come down,” 
under Edward VI., no doubt the grantee 
of the Lazar house got rid of the obliga- 
tion to provide this refreshment, and 
transferred the broad-bottomed bowl to 
the neighbouring public-house, where for 
two centuries afterwards it occasioned, in 
the procession to Tyburn, the revel so 
graphically described by Mr. Ainsworth. 
Iam, &c., 
James H. Suira. 


The Dawscroft, Brewood, near Stafford, 
March, 1867. 


CAKES.” 


in the way I have before described. But 
Mr. Wright’s mention of the Shewsbury 
Cakes reminds me that these are properly 
“Ellesmere” cakes, or rather “ pres;” 
and these are procured in the former 
place under the name of the latter, just 
as you find in Manchester “Real Bury 
Simnels” advertised, although in reality 
these had been made in the city itself. 
Time will not allow my showing the 
difference between the Bury Simnels and 
the Ellesmere cakes, but I am now obtain- 
ing information respecting them, which, 
as Mr. Wright will find, throws light 
upon the question.—I am, &c. 
W. M. Brooxgs. 


THE SURCOAT OF KNIGHTS, &c. 


until it could be rendered more secure. 
In his work of the Effigies, introduction, 
page 7, he writes—“On the subject of 
plate and mail-armour. It is, I believe, 
a most difficult thing to say when plate- 
armour was first introduced, because no 
representations, however well executed, 
can tell us what was worn out of sight, 
and as inventories of armour, as well as 
notices of writers on the subject, the only 
sources whence we can gain information, 
are far from common. Daniel, in his 
‘Military Discipline of France,’ cites a 
poet who describes a combat between 
William de Barres and Richard Coeur de 
Lion (then Earl of Poitou), in which he says 
that they met so fiercely that their lances 
pierced through each other’s coat of mail 
and gambeson, but were resisted by the 
plate of wrought-iron worn beneath.” 
This lower part of the brass explains what 











; 
; 
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the poet truly asserted, which induced me 
to give it on a scale sufficiently large for 
the purpose; I shall in all probability re- 
produce it in a collection of scraps taken 
from all parts of England (as John Carter 
did in his day), having walked through 
forty-two counties. in England and Wales. 

It appears in this brass, that all who 
are seated at the table where the peacocks 
are served have their surcoatg removed, 
under which the plates of iron round the 
body still remain, which gave that promi- 
nent form 6f the chest which we see in 
those knights when wearing the surcoat, 
and which induced my brother to say, 
“It strikes me that plate was at all times 
partially used.” 


[ APRIL, 


A few days since when I was at Fever- 
sham, Mr. Willeman, who resides at 
Davenham Priory showed me a steel cap 
which was found in some part of the 
building, and which evidently had been 
worn under some covering as a protection 
in a similar way to the plates, as seen in 
the subject of the peacock feast alluded 
to above. The pattern of the pieces of 
steel is concealed and wrought in the 
material. I give a sketch of it above. It 
greatly reminds one of the work on the 
surcoat of Sir Guy Bryan in the book 
above alluded to.—I am, &c., 

R. T. 8. 


Stoke Newington, N. 
March 18. 


“DEAK” AND “BRANKS.” 


8. Mr. Urnsan,— Your correspondent, 
Mr. Boulter, inquires (GentLEMaN’s Ma- 
GazinE, March, 1867, p. 342), “ Whatisa 
‘deak?’” I find in Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary “daek,” antemurale, under 
the word “ dike,” which, Scotticé, means a 
wall, whether of turf or stone. No doubt, 
deak in the “ Grace” alluded to, is syno- 
nymous. 

“ Branks.”—In Dr. Wilson’s valuable 
work, “The Archeology and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,” 1851, p. 692, will be 
found an interesting description and an 
engraving of this ‘‘ Scottish Instrument 
of Ecclesiastical Punishment ;” and addi- 
tional particulars, with several engray- 
ings, in the Archeological Journal, 1856, 
vol, 13, p. 256.—I am, &c., 

J. MANvEt. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

March 5, 1867. 


9. Mr. Urnsay,—No doubt the word 
“deak,” which puzzles Mr. Boulter in the 
Scotch “Grace,” is nothing else than 
** dyke,” spelt as pronounced by the pious 
writer. 


“O build a strang deak” would mean, 
“O build a strong embankment;” dyke 
being, says Richardson in his dictionary, 
“in some counties that which is cut out, 
sc., the mound or bank formed by dig- 
ging out.” 

Such dykes were the Devil’s-dyke, 
which borders on one side Newmarket 
Heath, in Cambridgeshire; Offa-dyke, in 
Radnorshire, thrown up by King Offa to 
separate the Britains from the Mercians; 
and Wansdyke, in Wiltshire. 

Of the latter Camden says, in his 
* Britannia,” that it is “a wonderful ditch 
thrown up for many miles together ;” and 
again, “I always thought that it was cast 
up by the Saxons for a boundary between 
the dominions of the West Saxons and 
the Mercians.” 

I may add, that in East Anglia dyke 
is pronounced by the lower orders to this 
day like the Scotchman’s “deak,” and 
that Forby in his “ Vocabulary of East 
Anglia” spells it “ deke.”—I am, &c., 


Purirp Hoste. 


Cropredy Vicarage, 
Maych, 1867. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 


10. Mr. Urnsay,—lIn addition to my 
remarks concerning the authorship of the 
above mentioned work, which you inserted 
in your April number, I hope you will 
find a corner for the following, which I 
have accidentally come upon. 

Rennie, in the “ Complete Angler” 
(pub. 1836), p. 22, says— 


“Some specious arguments have been 


urged to prove that this person [Dr. 


Henry Hammond], was the author of 


‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ and I once 
thought they had finally settled that long- 
agitated question —‘ To whom is the world 
obliged for that excellent work?’ But! 
find a full and ample refutation of them 
in a book entitled ‘Memoirs of Several 
Ladies of Great Britain,’ by George Bal- 
lard, quarto, 1752, p. 318, and that the 
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weight of evidence is greatly in favour of 
a lady deservedly celebrated by him, viz., 
Dorothy, the wife of Sir John Pakington, 
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education, should’ seem ambitious, at this 
day, of rivalling the old Puritans in ab- 
surdity and fanaticism; and under a 


Bart., and daughter of Thomas Lord - pretence of supplying the defects, truly, 


Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal.’” 


Hickes, moreover confirms that Lady 
Pakington was the authoress of this cele- 
brated work. 

Regarding the nature of the work itself, 
the Monthly Review (April, 1764), says— 


“Very strange is it that several of our 
established clergy, who have had a liberal 


of that excellent and most useful tract 
called ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ they 
are presenting us with a wholer duty of 
man, by introducing a system, or rather a 
farrago, of such doubtful, dark, and 
abstruse notions, as the author of the 
aforesaid tract had very prudently and 
piously omitted.” 
I am, &c. 
Mare 12. T. T. D. 


THE TRUMPET AT WILLOUGHTON. 


11. Mr. Urnsay,— Your correspondent, 
Mr. Peacock, asks the readers of “ Tur 
GeyTLEMAN’S Macazine” (in your No. 
for December, 1866,) to explain the use of 
the “ tin trumpet” found at Willoughton. 

I may refer him to ‘The Camp of 


Refuge,” in Knight’s Series, where he will 
find a description of similar horns being 
used by the “Saxons,” in the “ Fen dis- 
tricts,” to give warning of danger, &c.—I 
am, &c., 


Accrington. W. M. B. 


ARCHAOLOGY AT ROME. 


12. Mr. Urpay,— Many of your readers 
who have had to thank you for Mr. 
Shakspeare Wood’s interesting account of 
the new Archeological Society of Rome, 
given in your last number, will be glad to 
hear that Mr. James Henry Parker, vice- 
president, is proceeding with the forma- 
tion of his admirable series of photo- 
graphic representations of the ancient 
monuments of Rome and the surround. 
ing Campagna, conceived with a view to 


ALBERT DURER’S “ KNIGHT, 


18. Mr. Ursax,—In an admirable 
paper on this etching in Taz GenrLEMAn’s 
Maeaztnz, for October, 1866, Mr. Henry 
F. Holt strives to identify the “ Knight, 
Death, and the Devil,” with the “Ne- 
mesis.” His description of the engraving 
contains the following paragraph :-— 


“‘ Every detail has been well prepared, 
and a devilish snare skilfully laid behind 
the lizard, by which men and beasts will 
alike be affected. Already the dog is 
under its influence, as the position of his 
ears and tail clearly indicates. In an- 
other moment, the descending hoof of the 
horse will strike the sharp iron staple 
wherewith the snare is fastened to the 
ground; a violent plunge ensues; the 
careless, reflective, but too confident 
knight is suddenly and forcibly thrown 


facilitate the researches of archseological 
students, and demonstrate the successive 
styles of Roman construction during the 
periods of the kings, the republic, and 
the empire. The collection comprises 
hitherto about 500 subjects. Mr. Parker 
proposes offering to the Pope this series 
of photographs handsomely bound in a 
large volume.—I am, &c., 
Mus Uranus. 
Paris, March 18, 1867. 


DEATH, AND THE DEVIL.” 


to the ground, and the dread judgment 
accomplished.”—P. 439. 


Now this “ devilish snare ” of the critic 
is not clearly visible to ordinary eyes. 
The horse’s hoof is descending upon what 
appears at first sight to be a tuft of rank 
wiry grass. On closer inspection, it is 
observable that one blade of this grass 
follows exactly the outline of the descend- 
ing horse-shoe, at some small distance 
beneath it. 

Has any one ever suggested that this 
special blade of grass was at first a false 
outline of the horse-shoe—a blunder of 
the etching-needle; and that the tuft of 
grass was an addition, to disguise the said 
blunder ?—I am, &c., 


Rustington. Jonny Appis, Jun. 
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Antiquarian Hotes, 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





Leicestershire.—Sepulchral deposits of an unusually rich kind have 
very recently been discovered in a field between Sileby and Barrow-on- 
the-Soar, belonging to Messrs. John Ellis and Sons. One of the vessels 
was an amphora, two feet in diameter, and of the capacity of fifteen 
gallons. In awell-preserved state are a wide-mouthed urn in clay, and three 
large wide-mouth glass vessels containing calcined human bones. Two 
of these are hexagonal, the other square ; and the mouth of two, at 
least, were covered with lead, There are also two iron lampstands 
with the iron moveable rods by which they could be attached to walls 
or hooked on to any support, as shown in wall paintings in the cata- 
combs of Rome. In the “ Roma Subterranea” may be seen represen- 
tations of fossores excavating these underground chambers by the light 
of lamps suspended from the sides; and in some instances they are 
carried in the hand by iron rods with pointed ends and hooks precisely 
like those found in this grave or tomb. The whole of these remains 
have been presented to the Leicester town museum. 

Kent.—Within the last few weeks two leaden coffins have been dis- 
covered near Milton-next-Sittingbourne. No part of England, perhaps, 
is so fertile in Roman and Saxon sepulchral remains as the land adjoin- 
ing and closely bordering upon the great military road from London to 
Dover. From Blackheath to Canterbury and beyond there is scarcely 
an interval of a mile free from records of graves and cemeteries, showing 
how densely this part of Britain was populated. Blackheath, Crayford, 
Dartford, Southfleet, Strood, Rainham, Newington, Sittingbourne, Bap- 
child, and Feversham, places immediately upon the line of the high- 
way, occur conspicuously as the sites of cemeteries, while many others 
have been discovered within a few miles on either side. From Rain- 
ham to Canterbury they have been especially numerous and extensive ; 
and this district is also remarkable for discoveries of detached villas and 
buildings, which apparently were small farm-houses; while the land 
below Rainham exercised the skill and industry of thriving establish- 
ments of potters. These’ evidences of a dense population engaged in 
agricultural and in occupations indicating a flourishing condition of the 
humbler arts and of commerce attest the trustworthiness of Czesar’s 
assertion that Caritium was in a far more humanised state than other 
parts of Britain. It was, therefore, better prepared to receive and tum 
to speedier advantage the Roman civilisation. 

The leaden coffins just brought to light were discovered in lowering 
some high ground in the possession of Mr. A. Jordan, near Milton. One 
contained the skeleton of a female, both skeleton and coffin in an 
advanced state of decomposition. The other, better preserved, held the 
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skeleton of a male in advanced life, whose white beard, descending to 
his breast, was perfectly visible when first opened to human eyes. By 
its side lay an earthen narrow-necked bottle of the capacity of about a 
quart, a cup-shaped vessel of about half-a-pint, and two glass vessels. 
One of the latter is of a very elegant shape, somewhat like our wine 
decanters, with a broad voluted handle, bowed at top, and spreading 
into five points at the bottom. It is of a light green colour. The other, 
rather higher (5? inches), is of the kind popularly termed lachrymatory, 
and has a very long neck and footless body; the former contains 7} 
ounces of liquid, the latter rather less than an ounce. From masses of 
calcareous matter remaining in the coffins, it appears that quick lime 
had been poured in over the bodies, a practice very common with the 
ancients. ‘The skull of the man, who, as is evidenced by the leaden 
coffin, must have been wealthy, shows no very high signs of intellectual 
development ; and, as Mr. Ray (to whom we are indebted for communica- 
tion of the discovery) observes, it will hardly bear comparison with the 
crania of the intellectual labourers who now till the ground in which it lay. 

In the fields below Rainham large quantities of Roman pottery con- 
tinue to be dug up during excavations for brick-earth ; but nearly all is 
fragmentary. ‘The potters’ names on the red lustrous ware are :— 
VITALIS. M.S.F.—MODESTI. OF.—and TITVRONIS. These remains find care- 
ful guardians in Mr. and Mrs. Walter, of Berengrave. 

Nettlestead.— The church of Nettlestead (about midway between 
Maidstone and Tunbridge) possesses a fine specimen of old stained 
glass in the east window of the chancel. Remains of this elegant deco- 
rative art of our ancestors have now become so rare that it is difficult to 
point to examples, especially to such as this. It is not well-known ; 
and, therefore, the antiquary will be thankful to Mr. Godfrey Faussett 
for making it public, with the advantage of an engraving, in the 
“Archeologia Cantiana.” ‘The paucity of such remains, and the fact 
that they are yearly dwindling away, justifies Mr. Faussett’s remonstrance ; 
but it is to the Government we must look for any effective preservation: 
of our national monuments. “It seems not inappropriate,” he exclaims, 
“to draw attention in this place to the great loss of value and impor- 
tance constantly resulting from the common practice of destroying, 
shifting, shaping, and otherwise tampering with, under the much-abused- 
name of restoration, such relics as architecture, glass, carving, monu- 
ments, &c., found in churches and other ancient buildings. There is: 
history, more or less evident and minute, in all such remains ; often 
national history, but local and parochial if no other; and to deal with 
them in the random manner often adopted by the best-intentioned 
restorers is exactly equivalent to maltreating an old volume of records, 
and tearing a few pages from it to make it neat, or binding it up with 
a title not its own, or with fragments of another work fitted ingeniously 
to its defective pages. In the present instance of Nettlestead church it 
is Only from the accidental notes of a zealous antiquary that we now 
know with any certainty the original position of the glass ; and on this 
alone hangs all its history, and our power to assign to it its very inter~ 
esting subject.” : 

The subject of the painting engraved is the meeting of Archbishop 
Becket and the monks on his entry into Canterbury on his return from 
N. S. 1867, Vo. III. LL 
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St. Omer, after his quarrel with Henry II. Becket is represented 
attended by his suite, conspicuous among whom is his secretary, John of 
Salisbury, in a gay dress, walking in advance of the rest. The Archbishop 
carries what seems to be “a knotted flagellum ;” while an attendant on 
his right bears a richly decorated staff surmounted by across. Facing 
this group are the monks, the foremost of whom carries a vessel filled 
with offerings. The scene is happily explained by Mr. Faussett from a 
passage in a MS. Life of Becket, by William of Canterbury, and from 
which Canon Robertson has printed copious extracts in the “Archzeologia 
Cantiana.” 

There is another painting in this church, described, but not engraved, 
by Mr. Faussett. It represents sick persons at the shrine of Becket, 
with the legend, “ Hic jacet egro(rum) medicina salus miserorum,” which 
recals the inscription on a leaden ampulla of the 13th century, with the 
effigies of Becket on one side, and two priests administering to a bed- 
ridden invalid on the other, “Optimus egrorum medicus fit Thoma 
bonorum.”* Numerous pilgrim’s signs have been discovered of late 
years in this country and in France ; on some of these the mitre corre- 
sponds closely with that in the painting in Nettlestead church, These 
signs were often made in the form of the sacred ampulla; thus, in 
“ Piers Ploughman’s Vision,” they are referred to:— 

** A bolle and a bagge 
He bar by his syde, 


And hundred of ampulles 
On his hat seten.” 


Slack, Yorkshire——I have previously referred to the tile inscriptions 
found here, marked COH. IIII BRE., which have been read as indicating 
the fourth cohort of Britons. I had proposed, so long ago as 1852, in 
my “ Report on Excavations made on the Site of the Roman Castrum 
at Lymne,” p. 24, to read the BRE as BREwcorum, though at that time I 
had not before me an inscription in which a cohort of the Breuci is 
mentioned. It has just been engraved by Dr. Bruce, for the third 
edition of his “ Roman Wall,” from which I copy it. The beginning is 
illegible ; but it clearly refers to a cohort of the Breuci, and to their 
prefect, who died at Bremenium, where that stone was found. It 
may be inferred, he was in command of them in Britain at this station. 
Dr. Bruce thinks there is scarcely room for 1111., and that the cohort was 
the second or third. The legible portions of the inscription are as follow:— 


. 7 . . 


COR IAVG.. 


LVSITANOR ITEM COH II. 
BREVCOR . . SVBCVR VIAE 


FLAMINIAE ET ALIMENT. 
SVBCVROPERVM PVBL . 
IVLIA LVCILLAC,. F, MARITO 
B.M.VIV.AN. XLVIIL 

M. VI. DIES XXV, 





* *Collectanea Antiqua,” plate xviii. vol. ii. 
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For an engraving of this stone, now built into the chancel of Elsdon 
church, and remarks on it, I must refer to Dr. Bruce’s valuable work 
now before the public, much enlarged, and produced without regard to 
cost, either in labour or in money; and, to quote the author, “it 
appears before the public as almost a new work.” 


Sussex.—Mr. M. A. Lower, to whom we owe very much that is novel 
and interesting, historically and archzologically, on the subject of iron- 
works in this county, continues his researches ; and the knowledge he 
has acquired with respect to the establishment of prosperous iron- 
foundries over the Wealden district seems likely to be turned to 
practical utility, and to conduce to a vast accession to the wealth and 
commerce of the country. He has been in correspondence with iron- 
masters, and hopes of reviving the Sussex iron trade are in consequence 
entertained, subjected to the question, ‘Shall coal be brought to Sussex 
iron, or shall Sussex iron be carried to distant coal ?” 

Mr. Lower’s elaborate papers on the old Sussex iron-works are 
among the most valuable in the “ Collections” of the Sussex Archzeo- 
logical Society. He traces them back to the time of the Romans, and 
inferentially to a more remote period—through the middle ages down to 
the 18th century. The Roman remains discovered upon the sites of old 
iron-workings clearly reveal their antiquity thus far back: then the 
earliest actual record is the murage-grant of Henry III., in 1266, to the 
town of Lewes. Every cart laden with iron from the Weald, for sale, 
paid one penny toll ; and every horse-load half that sum. Then records 
follow rather abundantly, and presently we have before our eyes speci- 
mens of the works of the Sussex artificers in chimney-backs, andirons, 
monumental slabs, &c.; with copious accounts of various forges, 
furnaces, and works; their owners, and the extended traffic they 
carried on. 

_ Mr. Durrant Cooper seconded Mr. Lower’s researches with a mass of 
important notices which he discovered in the State-Paper Office. They 
supply numerous sites of iron-works and the names of the owners, not 
only in Sussex, but in Surrey and Kent; and lately Mr. Llewellin has 
supplied supplementary information which enables Mr. Lower to add 
another paper, in the last volume of the Sussex collections, to his former 
contributions. Mr. Llewellin (in “Archzeologia Cambrensis ”) states, that 
in Sussex many of the landed aristocracy had turned iron-masters, and 
yeomen and manufacturers became wealthy landowners from the profits 
from working the iron ore ; but the enormous consumption of wood, and 
the difficulty of obtaining fuel in substitution of it, led ultimately to the 
extinction of the trade. 

; It would appear that in consequence many of the Sussex iron-masters 
immigrated into South Wales, and this migration dates as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; that is to say, it probably began at that period. 
The connection of several of the families established in South Wales 
with Sussex is clearly proved, and Mr. Lower recognises also a similarity 
in types of their production. Mr. Llewellin, he remarks, “introduces a 
chimney-back, with the royal arms, thé initials E. R. (Edwardus Rex), 
and the date 1553, which is of precisely the same character as those still 
to be found in our Wealden farm-housés and cottages.” He likewise 
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mentions another chimney-back, “ with a representation of the temptation 
of Eve, which, from the description, must be identical with a well-known 
Sussex type. Our iron-masters had three favourite sets of devices ;— 
royal and other armorial bearings ; mythological groups ; and Scripture 
stories. There is a very beautiful ‘back’ in our museum at Lewes 
Castle, with Christ and the woman of Samaria; and there was, some 
time since, at Westham, a very fine one, with the design of Abraham’s 
sacrifice.” 

It is impossible to mention the “ Sussex Archzological Collections ” 
without naming Mr. Durrant Cooper’s valuable papers on the “ Partici- 
pation of Sussex in Cade’s Rising, 1450,” and ‘“ Notes on Sussex 
Castles.” In the first of these he is supplemented, and in the latter 
assisted by Mr. Lower. ‘The Kev. E. Turner’s contribution on the 
‘Statutes of Pevensey and Romney, and the Custumal of Pevensey,” is 
also of local and general interest. 


ITALY AND GERMANY. 


Mr. W. H. Wylie, who by the observations he has made in conti- 
nental museums, has heretofore so successfully explained much that 
was obscure in the archeology of northern Europe, has pursued his. 
researches yet farther, and with equally happy results. He will print, 
this spring, in the “Arghzeologia,” a paper “ On the Discovery of sepul- 
chral remains at Veii and Przeneste,” two ancient cities which, it is well 
known, date anterior to Rome itself, or were in their manhood when the 
“ Eternal City” was in her infancy. Mr. Wylie’s paper is not a mere 
record of the details of discoveries of antiquities which are, perhaps, 
better known than those of our own country ; but its merit rests on the 
comparison he has instituted between them and similar remains dis- 
covered in south Germany, which not a little perplexed some of our 
most enlightened antiquaries, and among them the late Mr. J. M. 
Kemble, who in his “ Hore Ferales” gives two plates of them. Mr. 
Kemble at once realised the fraternity between these peculiar remains 
found at places so widely apart ; and while he discarded various crude 
notions about them, his careful sagacity made him pause in offering a 
decided opinion, or in attempting an entire solution. Mr. Wylie takes 
up the subject as left by Mr. Kemble ; and without rashly pronouncing 
a decision, gives suggestions which seem unobjectionable and _satis- 
factory. 

The sepulchral remains from Styria and Mecklenburg must be 
studied in the plates referred to, as they are far too complex to describe 
here; and they must be compared with the plates in the ‘‘Archzologia,” 
illustrative of Padre Garrucci’s discoveries at Veii and Preneste. 

It may be said, in brief, that there can be doubt of a common 
paternity in these remains of Italy and Germany. It is remarkable also 
that further remains found on the confines of Styria, and especially at 
Hallstadt, correspond with reliques from other archaic Italian tombs, 
such as those of Vulci. It is to commercial relations between the two 
countries that Mr. Wylie ascribes the presence of the ancient Italian 
remains in south Germany. He observes :—“ It.would be difficult to 
assign an ethnological cause for this manifest connection of the old 
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Italic civilisation with the barbarism of Noricum. We can hardly con- 
ceive a colony, whether Umbrian, Hellenic, or Etruscan, quitting the 
sunny south to settle in a transalpine mountain nook, among races alien 
in language as in blood. It is surely to commerce that we must turn 
for a solution of the enigma. Salt mines are always mines of wealth, 
and wealth begets a taste for exotic luxuries, which commerce is seldom 
tardy in gratifying. We shall then perhaps not be far from the truth if 
we picture to ourselves the traders of Central Italy conducting their 
mule-trains, laden with the industrial products of the South, over the 
passes of the Carnic Alps to a sure market in the wilds of Noricum—to 
Hallstadt. 

“That Italic wares found their way over Germany at a very early 
period seems beyond question. Those rare and archaic Oscan bronzes, 
exhibiting groups of figures, of which examples exist in the British 
Museum, and in my own possession, have a positive origin in South 
Italy: yet reliques very closely cognate have been found in the grave- 
hills of Styria and Mecklenberg. Again, later works, of positive 
Etruscan art, occur not unfrequently in Germany, and more especially 
in the lands bordering on the Moselle and the Rhine. 

““We need not now stop to inquire by what agencies these objects 
vespectively reached the provinces of the Baltic in one direction, and of 
the Middle Rhine in the other. It would appear sufficiently evident 
that channels existed by which the products of Italic civilisation attained 
the limits of Germany at a period long anterior to Roman domination.” 

Apart from the main subject of Mr. Wylie’s paper, is the information 
he affords on the general use of iron at a much earlier period than has 
generally been supposed in connection with bronze and copper. He 
was led to serious reflections on this interesting question by seeing 
masses of iron tires of wheels, spears, swords, &c., in the Palazzo 
Barberini, which had been dug up at Palestrina (Praeneste) ; but so little 
zegarded were they, that they were left to rust away and perish. 
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Setentific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science.—The solar eclipse of the 6th of the past month was 
well seen in some parts of the country, and badly, on account of cloudy 
‘weather, in others. At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, preparations 
were made for a series of micrometrical measurements of the cusps, &c., 
by which the values of several elements of the motions and dimensions 
of the sun and moon would have been found. Owing to clouds, only a 
portion of these were procurable; and this portion alone is useless. 
The temperature fell a little during the eclipse ; but it may be doubted 
whether this was a consequence of the partial obscuration of the sun.— 
The connection between comets and meteors is still the most startling 
subject before the astronomical world. Dr. Edmund Weiss, of Vienna, 
nas shown the identity of elements, not of one comet with one ring of 
meteors only, but of many comets with many rings of meteors ; in fact, 
he would almost say that every known ring of meteors agrees in its 
<lements with some one or other comet.—Prof. Bruhns, of Leipsic, in 
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some recently published remarks on comets, puts forth the conjecture 
that the breaking up of Biela’s comet, in 1846, was due to its encounter 
with a ring of meteors, as he has found by calculation that at the time 
of its disruption it probably passed through such a ring. He also calls 
attention to the periodic frequency and rarity of discoveries of comets ; 
and suggests that these bodies visit our skies in the greatest numbers at 
intervals of about ten years. Prof. D’Arrest of Copenhagen has also put 
forth some remarks upon the possible relation between the dispersion of 
Biela’s comet and the appearance of meteors ; and, at a recent meeting of 
the French Academy of Sciences, M. Delaunay presented, in the name of 
M. Faye, a memoir on the synthesis of different phenomena known under 
the names of zodiacal light, aurora borealis, bolides, falling stars, and aéro- 
lites, all of which he attributed to a cometary matter, which, coming from 
the depths of space and approaching the sun, is disseminated and dispersed 
about the planetary and terrestrial system.—The Scientific American thus 
recites the history of the Gibbs meteorite, preserved at Yale College, U.S., 
and asserted to be the heaviest, if not the largest, in any collection :— 
“Tt appears that in 1808, the Indians of Southern Louisiana, now Texas, 
stated that a great stone had been seen by one of their number to fall 
from heaven, and they volunteered to guide the curious to the place. 
Under the impression that this was an immense lump of platinum, two 
rival companies started for the spot... . The mass was found as 
represented ; and after a long series of adventures they reached New 
Orleans with their prize. Some time after, the meteorite, 2s it now 
proved to be, was purchased by Colonel Gibbs, brought to New York, 
and deposited by him, in trust, in the Museum of the Lyceum of New 
York.. During a removal of this cabinet, the mass of meteoric iron 
barely escaped an ignominious consignment to oblivion by being buried 
by the carmen, who found it too heavy for easy manipulation. The 
widow of Colonel Gibbs rescued it from its premature grave, and gene- 
rously presented it to Yale College. Before being placed on exhibition, 
one end was sawn off and polished, and an inscription embodying the 
name of the donor and the weight, 1635 lbs., was engraved upon it. The 
mass measures 3 ft. 44 in. in length, by 2 ft. 4 in. thick, and stands 16 in. 
high.”—The French Academy of Sciences have awarded the Lalande astro- 
nomical prize to Sir Thomas Maclear, Government Astronomer at the Cape 
of Good Hope, for his verification and extension of the arc of meridian 
measured in the last century by the Abbe de La Caille. The descriptive 
details and results of this extensive work have lately been edited and 
circulated, in the form of two quarto volumes, by the Astronomer Royal 
(G. B. Airy).—Professor Mohn, director of the Meteorological Institute 
of Norway, has proved, by numerous observations, the extraordinary 
influence of the ground on the direction of the wind which blows against 
the coasts in winter. During the month of January, the cold air which 
covers the earth flows towards the sea, which is comparatively warm, 
producing thus a really constant land breeze, which modifies and 
diminishes the velocity of the gales in the upper portion, and alone can 
pass the mountains ; the lower portion, rejected by the cold air of the 
earth, takes a southern direction without being able to reach the land.— 
An American has patented an ingenious adaptation of Daniel's hygro- 
meter, which he calls a “ Hygrodeik,” and which is intended to show at 
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a glance, by a hand on a dial, the relative humidity of the air of an 
apartment artificially-heated air becoming dried and unfit to be taken 
into the lungs. But the late ingenious Mr. Appold went much further 
than this; he had an appliance by which the humidity of his room 
was not merely indicated, but regulated—a fine spray of water being 
automatically sent through the air when it became too dry. At Mr. 
Appold’s death this ingenious contrivance, together with an analogous 
one for regulating the temperature of a room, was presented by his 
widow to the Royal Society.—The Italian Government has adopted an 
astronomical meridian passing through the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
All the railway clocks in Italy are regulated to Rome mean time. A 
suggestion has been made, which it is very unlikely will be carried out, 
i.¢., that all Europe should adopt this as a common meridian. 


Geology.—The Geological Society have awarded the Wollaston Gold 
Medal to Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, M.P., for his geological labours in 
relation to the volcanic phenomena of central France, and for his works 
on the subject of volcanic action generally throughout the world. It 
may be worth mention that surplus copies of Mr. Scrope’s work “On 
the Extinct Volcanoes of Central France” have found their way in con- 
siderable numbers into the second-hand book trade. Those who do 
not possess the work can procure it for about one-fourth the original 
price.—Some surplus money arising from the Wollaston Donation Fund 
of the same society has been awarded to Mr. W. H. Baily, to assist him 
in the preparation and publication of an illustrated catalogue of British 
Fossils—An extraordinary landslip is reported to have occurred at a 
spot called Sous-la-Plante, near Féhernes, in Upper Savoy. A surface 
of land nearly rooo yards in length and half-a-mile in width slipped 
more than a hundred and fifty yards. It is said that a similar phe- 
nomenon occurred thirty-five years ago in the same neighbourhood.—An 
Aladdin-like statement appears in a Californian paper, about the dis- 
covery of large masses of gold. It says that the miners in the Woodside 
Quartz Mine, near Georgetown, were “ blocking out a nearly pure solid 
mass of gold three feet in length.” The same paper quotes another, 
which states that in a quartz mine in Deer Flat, Tuolumne country, some 
Italians had found a streak of gold four inches thick, and had to cut out 
the metal with cold chisels. The finding of gold in such large masses 
in lodes is without a parallel in the history of mining.—Yet another 
earthquake has to be recorded in the history of the past month, more 
appalling than the last one. It happened at Mytilene on the 6th ult., 
and was felt at Smyrna, Magnesia, Adramite, Aivali, the Dardanelles, 
Gallipoli, Constantinople, and the neighbouring country. The severest 
shock was, however, at Mytilene, where stone buildings reeled like 
drunken men, and collapsed like cardboard houses. Half the island 
has been laid waste, and the loss of life is estimated in thousands. 


Geography, &c.—A new translation from the text of Strabo has been 
undertaken by M. Amédéu Tardier, sub-librarian of the French Institute, 
with the assistance of his colleague, M. Thoulin. The first volume has 
just been published by M. Hachette. The work will form three volumes, 
and will follow in its arrangement the Greek edition of Meineke.—A 
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photo-lithographic reproduction of a manuscript of the geography of 
Ptolemzeus, which is in possession of the Vatogedi Convent, at Mount 
Athos, has been published by M. Firmin Didot. This manuscript was 
discovered in 1840 by a Russian traveller: it was described in 1846 by 
the Russian Bishop Uspenski, and every page photographed in 1857 by 
M. de Sewastianow, having between the time of its discovery and this 
latter date suffered cruel mutilation. The photographs have been trans- 
ferred to stone by the Poitevin process, and they are accompanied by 
an introduction by M. Victor Langlais. —Another geographical work has 
been published by M. Didier,—the Marquis de Courcy’s “ Empire du 
Milieu.”—It is announced that a topographical and geological survey 
of Lower California will soon be commenced, the party being pro- 
bably on the ground. The work is undertaken on behalf of the 
Lower California Land Company of New York, by J. Ross Brown, who 
purposes to make an examination of all products and resources, and 
to determine upon a suitable location for the nucleus of a colony.— 
Professor Agassiz has been delivering a series of lectures on South 
America, at New York; and Mr. Moncure D. Conway entertained a 
Friday evening audience at the Royal Institution with a history of the 
colonisation of New England.—Madame Guérineau, sister of the emi- 
nent traveller Lalande, has placed 4000 francs in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the French Society of Acclimatisation, to be awarded by the 
Society to the traveller who shall have been most instrumental in im- 
proving human food by discoveries and researches in the animal and 
vegetable world.—An ethnographic exhibition is to be held in Moscow 
next autumn, which is to include specimens from neighbouring countries 
as well as from all parts of Russia. National costumes, ornaments, and 
curiosities of handicraft are to be displayed and arranged so as to give 
the visitor a clear impression of the characteristic differences of the 
various peoples who have produced them.—The name of C. F. Hall is 
already familiar to most readers in connection with reported discoveries 
of Franklin relics. Here is a story relating to that gentleman, which we 
copy verbatim from a New York journal, to whose editors it was 
addressed by one signing himself “ O. V. Flora, Madison, Ind.” :—* In 
the winter of 1849-50 the writer of this was a resident of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I chanced to make the acquaintance of a young man who was 
engaged in the business of casting brands for stamp tools, by a peculiar 
process of his own, using type for patterns. For want of better occupa- 
tion, I engaged to take orders for him. His wife was making wooden 
dolls. Time passed ; he engaged in the steel press engraving, and built 
up a good business. ‘Onward’ was his motto. Next I find him print- 
ing and publishing the Penny Press of Cincinnati, using the first (I think) 
hot-air engine used in the West. In all this time he had been reading 
all the works on Arctic exploration that were to be had, and he then 
conceived the gigantic scheme of another trip to the Polar seas; and 
through the aid of Mr. Grinnell, of your city, he was enabled to carry it 
out, and to-day is ice-bound amid the regions of an Arctic winter : and 
that man is Charles F. Hall. The man who seventeen years ago was 
moulding his little types in Miles Greenwood’s factory, is now known 
throughout the world. Comment is unnecessary.”—Professor Benjamin 
Pierce has been appointed to the post of Superintendent of the United 
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States Coast Survey, rendered vacant by the death of Professor Bache, 
recorded in our OpiTruARY columns.— The dispatches and letters relating 
to the reported death of Dr. Livingstone, as laid before the Geographical 
Society in their entirety on the 25th, give little ground for hoping that 
the brave traveller is still alive. The latest letter yet received favours 
the probability of the story told by the fugitives, upon whose statements 
all existing evidence rests, being untrue; and the little hope thus 
afforded is tenaciously clung to. But, while Sir Roderick Murchison, 
who presided at the meeting, Captain S. Osborn, and others, considered 
that there is room for the belief that Livingstone is still alive, Sir Samuel 
Baker and Mr. J. Crawfurd expressed their conviction that he is 
certainly dead. 


Eletricity.—The most attractive object at the Royal Society’s 
soirée, on March 2, was Mr. Wilde’s magneto-electric machine ; indeed 
it drew scientific men to Burlington House during several days after 
the night of the conversazione. This is a crude sketch of the principle of 
the apparatus: A rapidly rotating cylindrical armature, of peculiar con- 
struction, draws off a current of electricity from a battery of permanent 
magnets. This current is made to pass through the coils of a huge 
electro-magnet, inducing in this another current of great power, and a 
large armature of the same construction as that of the small permanent 
magnets, rotating at an immense speed, draws off this last current as fast 
as it is produced, and conducts it through proper wires to the operating 
terminals. To drive the armatures at sufficient speed (about 2000 revo- 
lutions in a minute), steam power equivalent to eight horses is consumed. 
When the conducting wires are led to carbon points, a light is produced 
as bright as sunlight, and which, when condensed by mirror and lens, 
ignites paper at some yards distance, just as a summer sunbeam would. 
Rods of iron, a quarter of an inch thick and a foot long, are melted in 
less than a minute, and even a bar of platinum, most infusible of metals, 
trickles in drops when placed in the circuit of the current. Of what 
use, it may be asked, can such a machine be? Short as has been its 
life as yet, several uses have been found for it. One has been ordered 
by the Commissioners of: Northern Lights, for lighthouse illumination, 
and a French lighthouse company have bought the use of the invention 
in France for a similar purpose. A photographic house is using it for 
printing from their negatives ; for it gives certain sunlight all day, cloudy 
or clear, and, if need be, all night also. An electro-plating firm in Bir- 
mingham are about to apply it, instead of a galvanic battery, for the 
deposition of metals; and a sugar refinery in Whitechapel have set up 
one for the artificial generation of ozone, to be used in the bleaching of 
sugar. The cost of the light is said to be about 6d. or 8d. per hour. 
At the same gathering the analogous machines of Professor Wheatstone 
and Mr. Siemens were exhibited ; and at a subsequent meeting of the 
Society, Mr. C. F. Varley made known some curious points in the theory 
of these three machines. At this meeting again a fourth machine was 
exhibited, by Mr. W. Ladd, embodying some ideas that had arisen from 
a study of that of Mr. Wilde.—Not by any of these light generators, but 
by ordinary galvanic battery, Rhumkorff’s coil, and Geissler’s vacuum 
tube, an electrician in Rouen has patented a method of lighting floating 
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buoys at sea. He puts the battery and coil in the hollow body of the 
buoy, and leads the wires to a lantern at the top, in which he places one 
or more vacuum tubes.—A similar plan is proposed by another inventor 
for miners’ lamps. The miner is to carry battery and coil in a knapsack 
strapped across his back, from which wires are to be led to a lantern, 
made of Geissler’s tubes, to be carried in his hand.—It is said that a 
satisfactory process has at length been found for coating the bottoms 
of iron ships with copper. It is the invention of a Parisian, and 
the deposit of copper is made electrically ; the peculiarity of the 
process consists in the means employed to secure inseparable con- 
nection of the metals. 


Chemistry.—The Chemical News reports on an interesting and valuable 
process for the preservation of meat, lately patented by Professor Gamgee, 
and explained to a select few in the early part of last month. . The 
report says :—‘‘ We are not at liberty at present to divulge the whole of 
the process, but we may state that, by a novel and apparently painless 
method of slaughter, the cattle are caused to undergo the preliminary 
pickling stage while 7x articulo mortis, and by this means the meat is 
endowed with the power of resisting decomposition, and preserving its 
fresh pink colour for a period of five or'six weeks. The completion of 
the process consists in packing the joints (containing bone, fat, skin, 
&c., just as they would be supplied by the butcher to customers) in an 
iron case, exhausting the air from it, and then filling up with a gas or 
vapour ; after which the case is soldered down, and the preservative 
process is complete.” An ox and a sheep were operated upon, and the 
cases carried away for keeping and subsequent examination. The 
appearance and taste of the meat are.unaffected. How long it really 
will keep has not been tried, but a sirloin of beef killed last November 
was examined, and could not be distinguished from fresh meat.—At a 
late meeting of a branch of the American Institute, Dr. Hirsch read an 
able and exhaustive paper on beet-root sugar, giving the history of its 
introduction- into France, the. patronage its manufacture received from 
Napoleon I., and the opposition it encountered from the English sugar 
merchants, and detailing at some length the: best mode of cultivation 
and the various processes of manufacture. His arguments went to prove 
that beet-sugar can be produced more cheaply than cane-sugar. The 
climate required for raising beets is the very opposite of that necessary 
for the successful cultivation of the canes, the colder latitudes. being more 
favourable than hot or tropical ones:—The explosive force of sodium 
has been found to be so powerful, that 600-grammes (about a pound 
and a quarter) of it, in contact with a spoonful of water, will have the 
same effect as 1800 kilogrammes (nearly two tons) of gunpowder.—A 
strong solution of water glass (silicate of soda) is recommended as a 
coating for wooden floors. It would be cleanly, preserve the wood, and 
diminish the danger of fire, and might be made ornamental by the 
addition of a colouring pigment. To apply it, all cracks in the floor 
must be filled up with chalk or Paris plaster, and the silicate then 
brushed on with a stiff brush. It may be polished by rubbing with 
oil.—A company has been formed in Paris, with a capital of 80,000/,, 
for the fabrication of oxygen gas for increasing the illuminating power 
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of ordinary coal gas. The process to be used is that of M. Archereau, 
and depends upon the decomposition of sulphuric acid by heat.—Two 
cases of spontaneous combustion of roasted wheat and barley, used 
for the adulteration of coffee, are reported from the other side. of the 
Atlantic. In one case ten bushels of barley were roasted and spread 
out to cool, and later in the day put into barrels and locked up in a 
warehouse ;- during the night smoke was seen issuing from the store, 
and upon entry being made the barley in all the barrels was found to 
be on fire. In the second case a few bushels of roasted wheat were 
spread on a metal cooling table, sprinkled with water, and left for the 
night. In the morning only a heap of ashes were found.—The odour 
of india-rubber has been successfully removed by placing the articles to 
be deodorised in a closed vessel along with charcoal powder, and then 
submitting the vessel to a gentle heat for several hours. India-rubber 
thus treated can be placed in contact with food without risk of imparting 
any unpleasant odour.—A new weekly journal is announced: it is to be 
called “The Laboratory,” and, as appears from. its prospectus, aims 
at competing for the ground now covered by the Chemical News.— 
Dr. Letheby has again (and for the fourth time) drawn the attention of 
the Commissioners of Sewers to the danger of using the water drawa 
from the city pumps. He shows conclusively that the coolness of such 
water is derived from substances, such as nitrate of potash and common 
salt, which are formed as the result of animal decompositions from 
churchyards and infiltrated soils. 


Photography.—-At a meeting of the French Photographic Society, 
M. Decagny expressed his opinion that too much attention is generally 
paid to the iodising of collodion, and not sufficient to the developer. 
He showed proofs from negatives. taken with small diaphragms, feeble 
light, and short exposure, but which were brought out bright and clear 
by suitable developers.—M. Charles Négre described his process of 
heliographic engraving on steel. He coats the plate with bitumen of 
Judea or gelatine and bichromate of potash, prints upon this surface, 
washes away the unresinized portions, and electro-gilds the exposed 
parts of the plate ; then he treats it with acid, which does not touch the 
gilt surface, but eats away the rest, and so an intaglio printing plate is 
produced.—Another French photographer announces commercially that 
he is prepared to transform negatives on glass into engraved plates in 
intaglio, or in relief if the whites of the picture are few or far between. 
He does not say what his. process is, but it doubtless depends on one of 
the many changes rung on plates coated with bitumen of Judea, or 
gelatine and bichromate of potash.—Mr. Claudet has contrived and put 
in practice an apparatus for carrying out his ideas upon varying the 
focal plane during the taking of a photographic portrait (which it will be 
remembered he introduced to a late meeting of the British Association), 
so as to soften hard lines and diminish the area of blurred surface. The 
method lends to portraits taken by it a peculiar softness and uniformity 
of texture.—Most photographers have been puzzled at times by the 
production of pictures in which the lights and shadows are the reverse of 
what they should be—that is, the sky and lighter portions. of the 
negative transparent, and the shadows opaque. Mr. Sidebotham read 
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a paper on this subject, which he called “The Reversed Action of 
Light,” at a meeting of the Photographical Section of the Manchester 
Pinlosophical Society, and he exhibited some curious cases of it ; but it 
did not appear that any philosophical solution could be given to the 
enigma.—Two letters have appeared in the A‘Aeneum, one for and one 
against the propriety of substituting the word photogram for photograph. 
The advocate of photograph has the best of the argument on his side, 
and the old word seems likély to hold its ground: if it is altered, we 
must alter lithograph and zincograph, and all other -graphs.—At a meet- 
ing of the Inventors’ Institute, Mr. Pouncey, of Dorchester, read a 
paper on “Sun-painting in Oil Colours,” going through the various 
manipulations of his process as well as describing them. The sensitive 
medium used is bitumen of Judea, dissolved in turpentine, with which is 
ground up the colour required. The pasty mass is brushed on paper 
and dried in the dark. When dry a negative is laid upon it, and it is 
exposed to daylight ; then it is washed in spirit; the parts that have not 
received the light are washed away, leaving the shadows, that have 
received the light and been rendered insoluble, to form the picture. 
Prints so obtained may be transferred to cardboard, canvas, wood, 
stone, &c.; and, if ceramic colours be used, they may be put on 
potter’s “ biscuit,” and burnt in as usual. 


Miscellaneous.— There are sixty-one candidates for admission to the 
Royal Society this session. In the list there are seventeen doctors of 
medicine, six surgeons, and eight chemists ; a rough counting of the list 
of existing fellows shows that nearly one-fifth of the whole of these have 
M.D. after their names.—Professor Seely communicates to the Scientific 
American the results of some simple experiments and calculations on 
the recoil of guns: his conclusion is, that the force of recoil is to the 
force of the shot, as the weight of the shot is to the weight of the gun.— 
The Railway News speaks favourably of some water-pipes and cisterns 
which effectually resist the action of frost, and which, strange as it may 
appear, are made of paper. It says that at the Albion Works, near 
Battersea Bridge, during the past winter, there was a brick tank, contain- 
ing several tons of water, which had ice several inches thick upon it; 
while by its side there was one made of paper-boards, in which the water 
was not the least frozen. At the same place, while iron pipes were 
freezing and subsequently bursting, some paper pipes effectually resisted 
the frost and remained sound.—Two lectures have been delivered within 
the past month on the possible practicability of navigating the air. The 
first was at the Association of Assistant Engineers at Glasgow, by Mr. 
J. M. Kaufman, and had for its title, “ Aérial Transcursion—the Me- 
chanical Laws of Flight.” It was divided into two parts, the first being 
devoted to a comprehensive view of the laws that govern the flight of 
birds, and the second to the description of a flying-machine invented by 
the lecturer, which, “being based on sound principles, he confidently 
expected to be a success.” The other lecture was at the Royal Institu- 
tion, by Dr. Pettigrew, and was entitled, “ Modes of Flight and Aéro- 
nautics.” It was well illustrated by drawings and diagrams of birds, &c., 
as well as by stuffed specimens ; and the lecturer clearly explained the 
principles upon which flight depended. Although, as he confessed, 
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aéronautics were not much in his way, he had been so far impressed with 
the helical motion which the wings of birds describe, that he had 
actually made a little machine, embodying the principle of the screw, 
for the purpose of soaring into and traversing the air. He did not show 
this, but he exhibited some familiar toys made upon the same principle, 
and insisted upon this being the direction which must be taken by 
aéronauts in their experiments upon aérial navigation. His views were, 
on the whole, identical with those that have been put forth by M. 
Nadar.*—Musical readers may be interested to know that an organ has 
been invented by an American professor of music, W. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the bass notes are produced by vibrating strings, which 
are sounded by bows drawn across them by appropriate mechanism. It 
is to be hoped that the strings can be readily got at for tuning.—Trials of 
road locomotives have been made at Marseilles: each engine drew an 
omnibus containing fifty persons, and it is said that the experiment was 
perfectly successful, the trains overcoming all obstacles in their way with 
great ease.—At a recent meeting of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Dr. Richardson explained the application of 
ether spray to prevent pain in veterinary operations, and in surgical 
operations generally. He demonstrated the process on his own body, 
making large surfaces of his arm insensible to pain, and then passing 
needles deeply into and through the benumbed parts. This example 
was followed by several other gentlemen present.—About two years ago, 
some excitement was produced’by the exhibition of a system of visible 
speech, invented by Professor Bell, which seemed capable of working 
wonders in the way of intercommunication in unknown languages. 
Meanwhile a certain French lady, the widow of one Francois Sudre, 
has published the result of her husband’s forty-five years’ study of a 
universal language, which it would appear is similar or analogous in 
system to that of Professor Bell. Madame Sudre has been teaching 
her method at Tours, and it is said that her pupils, after ten weeks’ 
study, can write and talk this language accurately : further, it is asserted 
that they would be fit to travel all over the world and make themselves 
ates if this ingenious speech were known all over the world 
also. 
J. CARPENTER. 


———C CC aa 


THE house in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, where the composing and literary 
departments of Zioyd’s Weekly Newspaper are now carried on, was formerly the 
residence of the famous novelist, Dr. Richardson ; and what is now the counting- 
house was once that learned man’s study, in which he wrote many of his popular 
novels, The antiquary may feel interested in hearing that the veritable lease under 
which the doctor held the property is still in Mr. Lloyd’s possession. 





* See G. M., New Series, vol. i. p. 731. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Feb. 14.—Evyacuation of the city of Mexico by the French troops. 

Feb, 28.—President Johnson places his veto on the bill passed by the 
American Congess for the military government of the South. 

March 1.—A school-house at Accrington, East Lancashire, was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire, and nine children burnt. 

March 2.—Lord Cranborne, Secretary of State for India; the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Secretary of State for the Colonies; and Geueral Peel, Secretary 
of State for War, resigned office, owing to differences with their colleagues 
on the Reform Bill, and were succeeded respectively by the Right Hon. Sir 
Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., the Duke of Buckingham, and the Right Hon. 
Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart 

March 5-13.—A second Fenian outbreak, on an extensive scale, took place 
in Ireland. Collisions occurred between the military and the rebels, in- 
volving loss of life and the capture of numerous prisoners. 

March 6.—Annular eclipse of the sun, visible at Greenwich; it began at 
8°17 a.m., and terminated at 10°52 a.m. 

A report reached London that Dr. Livingstone had been killed in Africa by 
the natives near the Lake Nyassa; but some doubt is expressed as to the 
accuracy of the statement. : 

March 9.—An earthquake occurred at Mitylene, in the Gulf of gina, 
laying the island in ruins, and causing the death of several hundred persons. 

Gales on the Devon and Cornish coast from the E.S.E., attended with a 
great sacrifice of life. 

The Lord Mayor of London, attended by the Corporation, went in state to 
Buckingham Palace, to present an address of congratulation to her Majesty 
on the birth of a princess. 

March 18.—Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced the 
new Reform Bill in the House of Commons, which, after a long debate, was 
read a first time. 

Intelligence from New York, under this date, says that several riots have 
taken place, and serious collisions between the Irish and the police. 

March 22.—The Italian Parliament. opened by the King in person, who 
delivered a speech from the throne. 

March 25.—The second reading of the Government Reform Bill was 
moved. 








APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


Justice-General and President of the Court 


Crvit, Naval, aXD MILITary. 


Feb, 26. Randal Callander, esq., to be 
Consul for the Provinces of Rio Grande 
do Sul and Santa Catarina; and Gerald 
Raoul Perry, esq., to be Consul for the 
Eastern Coast of Sweden. 

William Doria, esq., to be Secretary to 
Legation at Stockholm. 

The Right Hon. Jobn Inglis to be Lord 


of Session in Scotland. 

March 1. Lord Southampton to be 
Lord-Lieutenant of co. Northampton. 

George Patton, esq., to be Justice Clerk 
and President of the Second Division of 
the Court of Session in Scotland, and also 
one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice there. 

Edward Strathearn Gordon, esq., to be 
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Advocate for Scotland, vice G. Patton, 


Ticeiatik A. E. Harbord Anson, R.A., 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Prince of Wales's 
Island and its dependencies ; and William 
Wellington Cairns, esq., to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Malacca and its dependencies. 

The Hon. Dudley F. Fortescue, M.P., 
to be Commissioner in Lunacy, vice R. 
Gordon, esq., deceased. / 

Royal Marine Light Infantry.—Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas Lemon, C.B., to be Col. of 
the Plymouth Division, vice Delacombe. 

March 5. J. More-Molyneux, esgq., to be 
High Sheriff of Surrey, vice W. Gilpin, 
esq., deceased. 

March 8. The Duke of Marlborough to 
be Lord President of the Privy Council, 
vice the Duke of Buckingham, appointed 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and a 
Member of the Committee of Council on 
Education, vice the Earl of Carnarvon, 
resigned. 

The Right Hon. H. Lowry-Corry to be 
First Lord of the Admiralty, vice the 
Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart., 
appointed Secretary of State for War, vice 
the Right Hon. J. Peel, resigned. 

The Duke of Richmond to be President 
of the Board of Trade, vice the Right Hon. 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., appointed 
Secretary of State for India, vice Viscount 
Cranborne, resigned. 

Col. the Hon. .P. E. Herbert, to be 
Treasurer of H.M.’s Household, vice Lord 
Burghley (now Marquis of Exeter). 

J. Millar, esq., to be Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, vice E. S. Gordon, esq., 
appointed H.M.’s Advocate for Scotland. 

Edward Wallace Goodlake, esq., to be 
Police Magistrate for Hongkong. 

March 12. Charles Lever, esq., to be 
Consul at Trieste. 

George J. Hockmeyer, esq., to be Consul 
at Guatemala. 

March 15. Sir William Dunbar to be 
Controller-General of the Exchequer, and 
Auditor-General of Public Accounts; and 
William George Anderson, esq., to be 
Assistant-Controller and Auditor. 

March 19. Lord Robert Montagu and 
Col. the Hon. P. E. Herbert, C.B., sworn 
on H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council. 

Lord Robert Montagu to be Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

To be Knights Grand Cross of the 
Most. Hon. Order of the Bath (Military 
Division) :—Admiral Sir Stephen Lush- 
ington, K.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Lysaght Pennefather, K.C.B. ; Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Kichard Airey, K.C.B.; Admiral Sir 
Charles Howe Fremantle, K.C.B. ; Major- 
Gen. Sir Archdale Wilson, bart., K.C.B. : 
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Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Lugard, K.C.B.; 
Gen. Sir John Aitchison, K.C.B.; Gen. 
the Hon. Sir Charles Gore, K.C.B.; and 
Gen. the Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T., 
K.C.B. 

To be Knights Commanders of the said 
Order (Military Division) :—Vice-Admiral 
Henry John Codrington, C.B.; Vice-Ad- 
miral Joseph Nias, C.B.; Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edward Belcher, knt., C.B.; Lieut.- 
Gen. Edmund Finucane Morris, C.B.; 
Lieut.-Gen. Peter Edmonstone Craigie, 
C.B. ; Lieut.-Gen. John Bloomfield Gough, 
C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. George Henry Lock- 
wood, C.B.; Major-Gen. Maurice Stack, 
C.B., Bombay Army ; Major.-Gen. Edward 
Green, C.B., Bombay Army; Lieut.-Gen. 
George Brooke, C.B., Bengal Army; 
Major-Gen. John Rowland Smyth, C.B. ; 
Admiral Frederick Thomas Michell, C.B. ; 
Vice-Admiral Thomas Matthew Charles 
Symonds, C.B.; Rear-Admiral William 
Hutcheon Hall, C.B.; Major-Gen. George 
Bell, C.B. ; Col. Frederick Edward Chap- 
man, C.B. ; Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets, David Deas, M.D., U.B.; 
Lieut.-.Gen. Thomas Holloway, C.B., 
Royal Marine Artillery ; Capt. Sir William 
Saltonstall Wiseman, bart., R.N., C.B.; 
Lieut.-Gen. William Bell; Lieut.-Gen. 
John Bloomfield; Lieut.-Gen. Anthony 
Blaxland Stransham, R.M.L.L.; Major- 
Gen. William Bates Ingilby; and Major- 
Gen. Trevor Chute. 

To be Companions of the Bath (Mili- 
tary Division): — Major- Gen. George 
Campbell, Bengal Army; Major-Gen. 
Morden Carthew, Madras Army; Major- 
Gen. John Christie, Bengal Army; Rear- 
Admiral Erasmus Ommanney ; Rear-Ad- 
miral George William Douglas O’Callaghan; 
Rear-Admiral Sidney Grenfell; Major- 
Gen. Philip Kearny M‘Gregor Skinner, 
Bombay Army ; Capt. Michael de Courcy, 
R.N.; Capt. Thomas Wilson, R.N. ; Capt. 
Arthur Cumming, R.N.; Capt. Henry 
Charles Otter, R.N.; Col. John Jarvis 
Bisset, Cape Mounted Rifles; Col. John 
Armstrong, half-pay ; Capt. Rowley Lam- 
bert, R.N.; Capt. Edward Westby Van- 
sittart, R.N.; Capt. William Garnham 
Luard, R.N.; Col. Robert Wardlaw, 1st 
Dragoons; Col. Alexander Lowe, half-pay ; 
Col. the Hon. Robert Rollo, unattached; 
Col. George Wynell Mayow, unattached; 
Col. Arthur James Herbert, unattached; 
Col. the Hon. Leicester Smyth, half-pay; 
Col. William Inglis, half-pay; Col. Hugh 
Smith, unattached; Col. Edward William 
Derrington Bell, V.C., 23rd Regiment; 
Col. Fowler Burton, Depdt Battalion ; 
Col. Robert Warden, 19th Regiment ; 
Col. William Pollexfen Radcliffe, half- 
pay; Col. Samuel Netterville Lowder, 
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Royal Marine Light Infantry; Col. 
Robert Hume, 55th Regiment ; Col. John 
Gwilt, 34th Regiment; Col. Edward 
Bruce Hamley, Royal Artillery; Col. 
Samuel Enderby Gordon, Royal Artillery ; 
Col. the Hon, Edward Thomas Gage, 
Royal Artillery; Col. Charles Stuart 
Henry, Royal Artillery; Capt. Richard 
Charles Mayne, R.N.; Col. Henry 
D’Oyley Torrens, 23rd Regiment; Col. 
William Frederick Carter, 63rd Regiment ; 
Col. George Augustus Schomberg, Royal 
Marine Artillery ; Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
Madras Army ; Lieut.-Col. Robert Boyle, 
Royal Marine Light Infantry; Lieut.-Col. 
Penrose Charles Penrose, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry; Capt. Henry Bouchier 
Phillimore, R.N. ; Master-Attendant (with 
the rank of Commander), George Biddle- 
combe, R.N.; Master Attendant (with the 
rank of Commander), William Thomas 
Mainprise, R.N.; Master Attendant (with 
the rank of Commander), George Henry 
Kerr Bower, Rk.N.; Inspector-Gen. of 
Hospitals, Arthur Anderson, M.D.; In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, John 
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Davidson, M.D. ; Deputy Inspector-Gen. 
of Hospitals and Fleets, William Richard 
Edwin Smart, M.D.; Deputy Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals, Thomas Longmore; 
Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, 
William Rutherford, M.D.; Deputy In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, 
Henry Jones Domville, M.D. ; Staff-Surg. 
James Jenkins, M.D., R.N. ; Surg.-Major 
John Bowhill, M.D., Bengal Army; Staff 
Surg.- Major Thomas Esmonde White, 
M.D., late 65th Regiment; and Deputy 
Commissary-Gen, Edward Strickland. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
March. 


Boston —Thomas Parry, esq., vice M. 
Staniland; esq., Ch. Hds. 

Cork, co.—A. H. Smith Barry, esq., vice 
G. R. Barry, esq., deceased. 

Salop, N.—Viscount Newport, vice the 
Hon. A. W. Cust (now Earl Brownlow). 

York, co., North Riding.—The Hon. 0. 
Duncembe, vice the Hon. W. E. Dun- 
combe (now Lord Feversham). 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 14, 1866. At Nelson, New Zealand, 
the Lady of Sir William Stuart-Forbes, 
bart., of Pitsligo and Fettercairn, a dau. 

Jan. 18, 1867. At Mooltan, India, the 
wife of Capt. Trimen, 35th Royal Sussex 
Regt., a son. 

Jan. 26. At Kurrachee, the wife of 
Major W. G. Mainwaring, a son. 

Jan, 30. At Alexandria, Egypt, the wife 
of Dr. H. Starleton Edwardes, a dau. 

Jan. 31. At Ootacamund, South India, 
the wife of Capt. Beddome, Madras Staff 
Corps, and Officiating Conservator of 
Forests, a dau. 

Feb, 5, At Montreal, the wife of Capt. 
the Hon. R. H. de Montmorency, 32nd 
Light Infantry, A.D.C., a son. 

Feb. 6. At Malta, the wife of Col. 
Lightfoot, C.B., 84th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 7. The wife of Lieut. 
Villiers, a son, 

Feb. 9. At Malta, the wife of Col. 
Bernard Collinson, R.E., a dau. 

Feb. 10. At Hongkong, the wife of 
Wilberforce Wilson, esq., Surveyor-Gen., 
a son. 

Feb. 11. At the Pireeus of Athens, the 
wife of W. B. Neale, esq., Consul for Con- 
tinental Greece, a dau. 

Feb. 12. At Whitchurch, Hants, the 
wife of Capt. Fryer, 6th Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

At Banda, Bundeleund, the wife of 
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Lieut.-Col. H. R. Drew, Bengal Staff 
Corps, a dau. 

Feb, 18. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Richard Mahony, esq., of Dromore, co. 
Kerry, a son. 

‘eb. 15. At Rugby, the wife of Rev. 
P. Bowden Smith, a son. 

At Darsham, Suffolk, the wife of Rev. 
John Thorp, M.A., a dau. 

Feb. 16. At East Farleigh, Kent, the 
wife of Rev. Arthur H. R. Hebden, a son. 

At Newnham, Cambridge, the wife of 
Rev. H. M. Luckock, a dau. 

At Porter’s Hotel, Cavendish-square, 
the wife of Major C. F. Campbell Renton, 
of Lamberton, N.B., a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Rev. F. C. Skey, 
M.A., a dau. 

Feb. 17. At Burton, Westmoreland, the 
wife of Rev. Wm. Chastel de Boinville, 
M.A., a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. George P. 
Fawkes, 83rd Regt., a dau. 

At Little Harrowden, the wife of Rev. 
T. Richards, rector of Hardwycke, North- 
amptonshire, a son. 

At Wolfreton House, Kirk Ella, York- 
shire, the wife of Capt. A. H. Utterson, 
17th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 18. At Swettenham, the wife of 
Rev. Thomas Dodgson, a son. 

The wife of Philip Howes, esq., of 
Sewalds Hall, Essex, a dau. 
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Feb, 19. At Newburgh Park, Yorkshire, 
the Lady Julia Wombwell, a son. 

At Farringdon, Alton, the wife of 
Francis Charles Annesley, esq., 28th Regt., 
a dau. 

At Nuffield, the wife of Rev. A. Hamer- 
sley, a dau. 

At Eton College, the wife of Rev. 
Charles Wolley, a dau. 

Feb. 20. At Ashfield, the Lady Susan 
Milbank, a son. 

At Roehampton, the wife of Major B. 
Chapman, a dau. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, the wife of 
Rev. John Scarth, a dau. 

At 31, Tavistock-square, the wife of 
Rev. Henry Shepherd, Rector of Chaldon, 
Surrey, a son. 

Feb, 21. At 7, Merrion-square east, 
Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. FitzGerald, a dau. 

At 'l'aunton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. 
D., Ardagh, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

At 9, Barnsbury-park, Islington, the 
wife of Rev. Robert Browne, rector of 
Lullingstone, Kent, a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. Eliott- 
Lockhart, 74th Highlanders, a son. 

At Southwood House, St. Lawrence, 
Kent, the wife of Charles Jolliffe, esq., 
a dau. 

At The Limes, Wandsworth, the wife of 
David George Hope Pollock, esq., a son. 

At 22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the 
wife of Evan C. Sutherland- Walker, esq., 
of Crow Nest, near Halifax, a son. 

At Astwood Vicarage, the wife of Rev. 
C. Ware, a son. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of 
Lieut -Col. W. J. Williams, R.A., a dau. 

Feb, 22. At 42, Eaton-place, Lady Col- 
ville, a son. 

At Haughton-le-Skerne, the wife of Rev. 
Edward Cheese, a dau. 

At Dalton House, Saddington, Leicester- 
shire, the wife of John Croft, esq., a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of the Hon. 
Capt. Foley, R.N., twin daus. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of Rev. 
Alfred H. Gay, M.A., a dau. 

At 1, Upper Hyde-park-street, the wife 
of Samuel Hoare, esq., a dau. 

At Ousden, Suffolk, the wife of Rev. 
W. 8S. MeDouall, a son. 

At Damerham, Salisbury, the wife of 
Rey. William Owen, a dau. 

Feb, 23. At Oborne, Dorset, the wife 
of Rev. W. H. Lyon, a son. 

At Bulmershe Court, near Reading, 
Lady Catharine Wheble, a son. 

Feb. 24. At 3, Upper-Belgrave-street, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Alexander, Grena- 
dier Guards, a son. 

At Newbury, the wife of Rev. Henry 
Blagden, a son. 
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At Worcester, the wife of Major W. J. 
Kempson, a dau. 

At. 14, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, 
the wife of Col. Clark Kennedy, C.B., a 
dau. 

At 19, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, 
the wife of Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
a son. 

At Coulsdon, Surrey, the wife of J. 
Cunliffe Pickersgill, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 25. At Frognel, Torquay, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Maude, a son. 

At Tideford, St. Germans, the wife of 
Rev. Frederick Barnes, a son. 

At Lamplugh Rectory, the wife of Rev. 
Walter Brooksbank, a son. 

At the College, Ely, the wife of the 
Rev. John Chambers, a son. 

At 89, Onslow-square, 
Disraeli, a son. 

At Waldon House, Cheltenham, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. J. G. Gaitskell, a son. 

At Ashford, Devon, the wife of Rev. C. 
Whittington Landon, a dau. 

At Oak House, West Derby, Lancashire, 
the wife of Rev. J. Cumming Macdona, 
M.A., a son and heir, 

At Auchnaba House, Loch Gilphead, 
N.B., the wife of Capt. Orde, younger, 
of Kilmory, a son. 

At Petersfield House, Cambridge, the 
wife of Rev. William Bennett Pike, M.A., 
a dau. 

At Rodmarton, near Cirencester, the 
wife of Rev. Henry C. Powles, a son. 

At Mossley Hill, near Liverpool, the 
wife of Alex. E. Ramsay, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 26. At Taynton House, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of C. B. Atherton, esq., a 
son. 

At 54, Boundary-road, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of George Lovell, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

At Somersfield, the wife of C. J. Smith, 
esq., mayor of Reigate, a son. 

At Redgrave Hall, Suffolk, the wife of 
G. Holt Wilson, esq., a son and heir. 

Feb, 27. At Stoke, Plymouth, the wife 
of Major Stewart A. Cleeve, 13th Light 
Inft., a dan. 

At Southsea. Hants, the wife of Brevet- 
Major George Cleveland, 98th Regt., a dau. 

At Monk’s-well House, Bromley, Kent, 
the wife of Capt. W. H. Howes, R.L.M., 
a dau. 

At Kilve, Somersetshire, the wife of 
Rev. E. H. Landon, a son. 

The wife of W. Hyde Lay, H.B.M’s 
Vice-Consul, China, a son. 

At Appleby Hall, Leicestershire, the 
wife of Major Vaughan Lee, of Lanelay, 
Glamorgans!iire, a son. 

At Wookey, Somerset, the wife of Rey. 
A. Cyril Pearson, a dau. 


Mrs. Ralph 
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At Leyton, Essex, the wife of Rev. 
James E. Vernon, a son. 

Feb. 28. At Cheltenham, the wife of 
carina Agg, 5ist Light Inft., a 

u. 

At Egham, the wife of Rev. F. Hall, 
M.A.,, a son. 

At Rocklands, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
the wife of E. R. Peel, esq., a dau. 

At 6, Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, the 
wife of Rev. Henry Swabey, a dau. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of Rev. 
W. Sykes, Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 

At Pietermaritzburgh, Natal, the wife 
of G. Hamilton Gordon, esq., R.E., a 


son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Prof. Rolleston, 
a son. 

March 1, At 15, Prince’s-gate, the wife 
of Rev. J. G. Bullock, curate of Christ 
Church, Battersea, a dau. 

At Bampton, Oxon, the wife of Cle- 
ment Cottrell-Dormer, esq.,a son. - 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of Rev. 
James Jeakes, a son. 

At 60, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 
the wife of A. C. MacLaren, esq., a son. 

In Paris, the wife of Llewellyn Ed- 
mund Traherne, esq., a son. 

March 2. At East Barsham, Norfolk, 
the Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, a son. . 

At Elmshurst, Great Missenden, the 
wife of Rev. D. E. Norton, a son. 

At Ashbury, Berks, the wife of Rev. 
F. Shewell, a dau. 

At 12, Prince of Wales’s-terrace, Ken- 
sington palace, W., the wife of Major 
Robert C. Stewart, a dau. 

At 2, Oxford-square, Hyde-park, the 
wife of Algernon A. D. L. Strickland, esq., 
a son. 

March 3. At Burghley House, the Mar- 
chioness of Exeter, a son. 

At 33, Park-street, W., Mrs. Thomas 
Hughes, a dau. 

At Craddock House, Uffculme, Devon, 
the wife of John C. New, esq., a dau. 

At Newstead Abbey, Notts, the wife of 
W. F. Webb, esq., a son. 

March 4. The Hon. Mrs. Dormer, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of J. B. Brown- 
Morison, esq., of Finderlie, Kinross-shire, 
a son and heir. 

At Appleton-le-Street, Malton, York- 
shire, the wife of Rev. C. P. Cleaver, 
a dau. 

At Wilmslow, Cheshire, the wife of 
Rey. F, Haden Cope, a dau. 

At 1, Eaton-place south, the wife of 
Gardner D. Engleheart, esq., a son. 

At Norton Hall, Worcester, the wife of 
T. T. B. Hooke, esq., a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. Lothian 
Nicholson, C.B., R.E., a son. 
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At East Tisted, Alton, Hants, the wife 
of Rev. Horace Meyer, a dau. 

At Glendower Lodge, Bury-road, Alver. 
stoke, the wife of C. Lanyon Owen, esq., 
Lieut. R.M.L.L, a dau. 

At Mentone, the wife of Martin B. 
Stapylton, esq., a dau. 

At Rochester, the wife of Capt. Stot- 
herd, R.E., a dau. 

March 5. At 18, Queen’s-gate-terrace, 
the wife of the Hon. Slingsby Bethell, a 
dau. 

At Dresden, Saxony, the Countess von 
Hoffmannsegg, a son. 

At St. Ernan’s, the wife of John 
Hamilton, esq., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Rev. H. G, 
Hopkins, M.A., a son. 

At 9, Cambridge-square, the wife of 
Charles Brodie Locock, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a dau. 

At Easton, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Capt. Macartney, R.A., a son. 

At Orchard Lodge, Great Malvern, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Maddock, a dau. 

At Lincoln, the wife of Capt. Mason, 
82nd Regt., a dau. 

At Basingstoke, the wife of Rev. Dr. 
Millard, a dau. 

At 15, Belgrave-road, St. John’s-wood, 
wife of C. J. Plumptre, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a son. 

At Springfield Cottage, Bothwell, N.B., 
the wife of Capt. Wallace, 92nd Gordon 
Highlanders, a son. 

March 6. At 49, Eaton-square, the 
Countess of Denbigh, a son. 

In London, Lady Blantyre, a dau. 

At Anstey, Alton, Hants, the wife of 
the Rev. Alired W. Deey, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. 
Canon Robinson, Master of St. Catharine’s 
College, a son. 

At 1, Lansdowne-road, Kensingtou-park, 
the wife of E. M. Ward, esq., R.A., a dau. 

March 7. At 20, Hanover-square, the 
Countess of Lichfield, a son. 

At 3, Regent’s-park-terrace, the wife of 
C. A. Calvert, esq., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of C. T. 
Longley, esq., a son. 

At blackwood Hall, Selby, Yorkshire, 
the wife of J. P. Micklethwait, esq., a dau. 

At 2, Heathfield-terrace, Turnham- 
green, the wife of the Rev. W. W. New- 
bould, a son. 

At Snitterby, Kirton-in-Lindsey, the 
wife of the Rev. R. E. Warner, a son. 

March 8. At 122, Park-street, the 
Hon. Mrs. George Howard, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. E. Alcock, 
rector of Hawling, a dau. 

At Thorington, Suffolk, the wife of the 
lev. A. Bramwell, a dau. 
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At Scotby, Carlisle, the wife of the 
Rev. George Burnett, B.A., a dau. 

At The Elms, Dover, the wife of Capt. 
Johnston, R.A., a dau. j 

At Uppingham, the wife of the Rev. 
G. H. Mullins, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Brevet- 
Major William Stirling, R.H.A.,a dau. 

March 9. At Weycombe, Haslemere, 
Surrey, the wife of G. Bowdler Buckton, 
esq., F.R.S., a dau. 

March 10. At Abbots Woods, Glouces- 
tershire, the wife of Edwin Crawshay, 
esq., a Son. 

At Spa Cottage, Winkfield, Windsor 
Forest, the wife of Major-Gen. Haughton 
James, a dau. 

At 9, Chesterfield street, Mayfair, the 
Hon. Mrs. Okeover, a dau. 

At Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Farren White, a dau, 

March 11, At Clyffe, Dorchester, the 

wife of Edward Leigh Kindersley, esq., a 
dau. 

At Bispham, Lancashire, the wife of 
the Rev. James Leighton, a son. 

At Portsmouth Dockyard, the wife of 
Dr. Loudon Gordon, a dau. 

At Moorlands, Preston, the wife of Col. 
Hardy, a son. 

At Clifford Hall, Finchley, the Hon. 
Mrs. Kavanagh, a dau. 

At Brampford Speke, the wife of the 
Rev. R. C. Kindersley, a son. 

At Hamstall Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Skipwith, a dau. 

At Aldercar Hall, Derbyshire, the wife 
of F. Beresford Wright, esq., a dau. 
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March 12. At Glasgow, the wife of 
Robert M. Pollok, esq., a son. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, the wife of 
J. C. Stratford, esq., 2nd Queen’s Royals, 
a dau. 

At Macclesfield, the wife of the Rev. 
J. G. Tiarks, a son. 

At Brookfield, Greenock, the wife of 
Capt. Montagu Hayes, C.B., R.N., a dau. 

At 2, Granville-terrace, Hammersmith, 
the wife of Major E. D. Smith, late of 
95th Regt., a dau. 

March 13. At 19, Connaught-square, 
Hyde-park, the wife of the Kev. Rowley 
Hill, a son. 

At Bridgnorth, the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Bentley, a son. 

At Monmouth, the wife of the Rev. 
C. R. Nunez Lyne, M.A., a son. 

At Tredington, the wife of the Rev. 
R. G. Mead, a dau. 

At Iffiey, the wife of the Rev. T. Acton 
Warburton, a son. 

March 14. At the British Embassy, 
Paris, Viscountess Royston, a son and 
heir. 

At Clifton, York, the wife of the Rev. 
J. F. Blake, Mathematical Master of 8S. 
Peter’s School, a son. 

At 17, Prince’s-gate, the wife of George 
Cubitt, esq., M.P., a son. 

At 28, Blandford-square, Regent’s-park, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Dawson, 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, a son. 

At Heysham, Lancaster, the wife of 
the Rev. C. Twemlow Royds, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Warner, 
Madras Staff Corps, a son. 
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Dec. 11, 1866. At Howick, Natal, S. 
Africa, Francis Baring-Gould, esq., son of 
the Rev. C. Baring-Gould, of Lew Tren- 
chard, Devon, to Flora M. Marsdin, only 
dau. of the late J. A. Davies, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Belgaum, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Major Charles Macleod John Thorn- 
ton, Madras Artillery, to Sarah Rose, dau. 
of Colonel W. B. Salmon, Bombay Staff 
Corps, 

Jan. 12, 1867. At Masulipatam, the 
Rev. Albert H. Arden, M.A., youngest 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Arden, of 
Longcrofts Hall, Staffordshire, to Mary 
Margaret, dau. of the late F. N. Alex- 
ander, esq. 

At Ricarton, Canterbury, N. Zealand, 
Thomas Arthur Clowes, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Clowes, vicar of Ash- 
Locking, Suffolk. to Harriett Elizvbeth, 


youngest dau. of Z. Buck, esq., Mus. Doc., 
Norwich. 

Jan. 19. At Barrackpore, Calcutta, 
William Henry Adley, esq., Surgeon 17th 
Bengal Cavalry, eldest son of the Rev. 
Wm. Adley, of Rudbaxton, Haverford- 
west, to Evelina Ross, younger dau. of 
Major-Gen. Geo:ge Burney, Bengal Army. 

Jan, 24. At Lahore, Francis Porter 
Beachcroft, esq., B.A., Bengal Civil Service, 
to Laura Emily, fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Goodenough Bayly, D.C.L., of 
Midhurst, Sussex. 

Feb. 4. At the Palace of Frohsdorff, 
Dot Carlos of Spain, to the Princess 
Marguerite of Parma, 

Feb. 11. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, W. A. Trydell Helden, 3rd W. I. 
Regt., to Caroline, only dau. of A. W. 
Fitzvatrick, esq. 
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Feb. 12. In the Cathedral, London- 
derry, the Rev. W. Thomas John, B A., 
to Elizabeth Hamilton, only dau. of the 
late George Hill Boggs, esq., of Ballybrack, 
co. Donegal. 

At Kildwick, the Rev. J. Marriner, M.A., 
incumbent of Slisden, to Elizabeth Taylor, 
dau. of the late George Taylor, esq., of 
Stanbury, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 13. At Milbrook, Jersey, William 
Robert Kerans, esq., Staff-Assistant-Sur- 
geon, eldest son of Laurence C. Kerans, 
esq., of Louth Park, co. Galway, to Geor- 
gina Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Charles Dumaresq. 

Feb. 14. At Bishops Lydeard, Somer- 
set, Fenwick Metcalfe, esq., son of Chas. 
Metcalfe, esq., of Inglethorpe Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Augusta Katharine, third dau. of 
the late Henry Gardiner, esq., Madras 
Civil Service. 

Feb. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Hon. Alexander Macdonald, 
Attorney-General for Upper Canada, to 
Susan Agnes, dau. of the late Hon. J. T. 
Bernard. 

Feb. 18. At St. David’s, Exeter, the 
Rev. H. M. Northcote, rector of Monk 
Okehampton, to Elinor, widow of the 
Rev. F. Pitman, and dau. of the late H. 
Mallet, esq., of Ash House, Devon. 

Feb. 19. At Wyresdale, Dr. Jones, of 
New Malton, Yorkshire, to Mary, fourth 
dau. of the late Anthony Eidsforth, esq., 
of Poulton Hall, Lancaster. 

At Jersey, Capt. W. Ross Fuller, Barrack 
Master, Jersey, second surviving son of 
Lieut.-Col. Fuller, C.B., to Annie, only 
child of Col. Radcliffe Stokes. 

At Worlingham, Roger Kerrison, esq., 
eldest son of Roger Allday Kerrison, esq., 
of Birkfield Lodge, Ipswich, to Florence 
Lucy, third dau. of the Rev. Sir C. Clarke, 
bart. 

At Milverton, Major Andrew A. Munro, 
Bengal Staff Corps, to Janet Victoria, dau. 
of the late Gen. Sir Robert H. Cunliffe, 
bart. 

At Loddiswell, Devon, the Rev. Henry 
Townend, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Henry Townend, rector of Lifton, Devon, 
to Margarette Fortescue, dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Osmond, of Woolston. 

Feb. 21. The Lord Congleton to 
Margaret Catharine Ormerod, of Croydon, 
only dau. of the late Charles Ormerod, 
esq., of the India Board. 

At Warminster, Wilts, John Chetwynd, 
esq., second son of Henry Chetwynd, 
esq., of Brockton Lodge, Staffordshire, to 
Mary Ellen, eldest dau. of Mr. H. Hull, 
of Warminster. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Dow, esq., of Shanghae, China, to Mari- 
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anne Letitia, only dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Goodwin, of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

At Upton, the Rev. Charles Farrow, 
incumbent of Tong, Yorkshire, to Rosa, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bridge, of Upton 
Park, Slough. 

At Rockland St. Mary, Norfolk, Robert, 
only son of Robert Gilbert, esq., of Ashby 
Hall, Norfolk, to Mary Almeria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Sandys, rector of 
Rockland St. Mary. 

At St. Michael’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Brushfield Hodges, eldest son of the late 
Edward Hodges, M.D., of Bath, to Eliza- 
beth Martha, only dau. of the late William 
Squire, esq., of Easton, Freshwater, Isle 
of Wight. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Henry Kings- 
mill, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of 
Henry Kingsmill, esq., of Sidmonton, 
co. Wicklow, to Eleanor Mary, elder dau. 
of the late Arthur Walford, esq., of 
Lowndes-square. 

At Clifton, Matthew Grenville Samwell, 
eldest son of Matthew Knapp, esq., of 
Linford Hall, Bucks, to Catherine Eliza 
Spottiswoode, only dau. of the late Lieut. 
Robert Robertson Bruce, of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery. 

At Ascot, Oxon, the Rev. Arthur New- 
man, ninth son of Edwin Newman, esq., 
of Hendford, Yeovil, to Charlotte, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. James Tweed, late of 
Rayne, Essex. 

At Cork, William Norwood, esq., of 
Ballyhalwick House, co. Cork, to Letitia, 
second dau. of the Venerable Alexander 
Stuart, M.A., Archdeacon of Ross. 

At St. George's Cathedral, Perth, W. 
Australia, James, eldest son of the Hon. 
Captain Roe, R.N., Surveyor-General, to 
Alice, second dau. of the Hon. George F. 
Stone, Attorney-General. 

At Oldham, the Rev. John Jackson 
Wilks, B.A., of West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, to Frances Anne, second dau. of 
W. F. Palmer, esq., of Werneth, Oldham. 

Feb. 23. At Wandsworth, Alexander 
Crombie, esq., late Major 72nd High- 
landers, to Kezia Scott, widow of John 
Allan Rankin, esq., of Heathfield, Irvine, 
N.B., and younger dau. of William Mack- 
enzie, esq., F.R.C.S. E. 

At St. Mary’s Extra, near Southampton, 
John Tyndale Greenfield, Lieut. 12th 
Brigade Royal Artillery, only son of Benj. 
Wyatt Greenfield, esq., of Southampton, 
to Mary Catherine, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Joshua S. Hird, incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Sunningdale, Berks, and 
granddau. of the late Rev. Joshua Hird. 
D.D., rector of Monxton and vicar of 
Ellingham, Hants. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Henry 
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Joyce Newark, esq., to Lucy Ann, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. James 
Eveleigh, vicar of Alkham, Kent. 

Feb. 25. At Dublin, W. B. Butler, esq., 
KS.F., Captain late British Legion, to 
Julia, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Richard Daniel Cruice, esq, of Esker, 
Galway. 

Feb. 26. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Denzil T. Chamberlayne, esq., 
late Capt. 13th Light Dragoons, eldest son 
of Thomas Chamberlayne, esq., of Cran- 
bury Park, Southampton, to Frances 
Selina, second dau. of Thomas Bourke, 
esq., of Hollywell House, Hants. 

At Tenby, the Rev. D. Evans, rector of 
Kilgerran, to Jane H. A. Duntze, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. S. Henry 
Duntze. 

At Lamerton, Tavistock, the Rev. 
Thomas Gibbons, rector of Peter Tavey, 
to Louisa, widow of Thomas Hyde, esq., 
of Worcester. 

At Prestwich, Charles M. Gibson, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Ada, youngest dau. of 
Charles Swain, esq., of Prestwich Park, 
Manchester. 

At Bath, the Rev. R. Burton Leach, rector 
of Sutton Montis, Somerset, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Exton, ‘Tasmania. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Armar 
Henry, eldest sun of the Right Hon. 
Henry Thomas Lowry-Corry, M.P., to 
Alice Margaret, only dau. of Thomas Grey, 
esq., of Ballymenoch House, co. Down. 

At Oxford, Frederic Parker Morrell, 
esq., M.A., to Harriette Anne, second dau. 
of the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D., Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College. 

At Marylebone Church, ‘Thomas Paris, 
esq., late of Greenwood, Herts, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Walter Fawkes, esq., 
of Farnley Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Cheltenham, Henry T. Sheppard, 
esq., 34th Regt., son of the late Thomas 
Sheppard, of John’s Hill House, co. 
Waterford, to Lily Hamilton, second dau. 
of the late James Campbell, esq., of Chel- 
tenham, 

At West Dean, Chichester, Samuel 
Charles Evans, only son of the Rev. John 
Williams, of Fairfield House, near Ross, 
to Mary Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. 
Henry W. R. Luttman Johnson, of Bin- 
derton House, Chichester. : 

Feb. 27. At Staverton, near Totnes, 
Mackay Andrew Herbert James Heriot, 
esq., Adjutant R.M.L.I., to Rosa Elizabeth 
Maria, only dau. of Thomas Fisher, esq., 
M.D., of Weston, Devon. 

At Cookham, Berks, the Rev. Frederic 
Jarvis, incumbent of All Saints’, Mile-end 
New-town, London, to Mary, only dau. 
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of the late George Venables, esq., of 
Cookham. 

At Pitminster, Somerset, the Rev. 
Edward Jefferies, M.A., rector of Gras- 
mere, Westmoreland, to Martha Beatrice, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Dawson, esq., of 
Allan Bank, Grasmere, barrister-at-law. 

At Marylebone Church, Major Murray, 
late 10th Hussars, to Emma Eliza, dau. of 
Capt. D. D. Graham, late Ceylon Rifles. 

At Steeple Claydon, Bucks, the Rev. 
Charles Pemberton Plumptre, rector of 
Claypole, Lincolnshire, to Clara, youngest 
dau. of the late Major Macdonald, of 
Buckingham. 

Feb. 28. At Mill Hill, Middlesex, the 
Rev. W. H. Awdry, eldest son of West 
Awdry, esq., of Monkton, Chippenham, 
to Rose Emma, youngest dau. of E, G. 
Fawcett, esq., of Wentworth House, Mill 
Hill. 

At Halesowen, the Rev. W. Addington 
Bathurst, curate of St. James's, Bristol, 
younger son of the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, 
of Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, to Anna 
Frances, third dau. of the Ven. Richard 
B. Hone, Archdeacon of Worcester. 

At Wrington, Somerset, Col. Biggs, 
R.A., to Helen, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Baker, esq., of West Hay, 
Wrington. 

At Ashley, Cambridgeshire, Lieut. 
Henry Harvey Boys, R.N., to Ellen Julia, 
third dau. of the Rev. Edward Smith, 
rector of Ashley. 

At Aston, Birmingham, the Rev. George 
Freer, M.A., to Hannah Bennett, relict of 
the late James Whitehouse, esq., of Clent, 
Worcestershire. 

At Pangbourne, Robert Samuel Haw- 
kins, esq., of Glenturk, co. Mayo, to Lucy 
Sybil, eldest dau. of Sir Thomas Tancred, 
bart. “ 

At Farnham, Samuel Gurney, eldest 
son of W. H. Leatham, esq., M.P., of 
Hemsworth Hall, Yorkshire, to Annie 
Gertrude,| third dau. of John Frederic 
Bateman, esq., F.R.S., of Moor Park, 
Farnham. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wyndham 
William Lewis, esq., of The Heath, Gla- 
morganshire, to Maud, youngest dau. of 
the late William Williams, esq., of Aber- 
pergwm, in the same county. 

At St. Michael’s-in-the-Hamlet, the Rev. 
Crawford Logan, M.A.,to Clara, youngest 
dau. of the late John Lomax, esq. 

At Acton, Nantwich, Francis Elcocke 
Massey, esq., of Alvaston and Pool Hall, 
Cheshire, to Caroline Louisa, youngest 
dau. of W. H. Hornby, esq., M.P. 

At Bridgnorth, Capt. Charles Walsham 
Maynard, R.A., eldest son of the late 
Capt. Joseph Maynard, R.N., to Frances 
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Marianne, fourth dau. of Arndell F. 
Sparkes, esq., of St. John’s, Bridgnorth. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Albert 
Mott, esq., of 3, Cambridge-place, Regent’s- 
park, and of the Middle Temple, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of Henry Fielder, esq., of 
Carlton Villas, Maida-vale. 

At Richmond, Surrey, William Webb, 
eldest son of Wm. Palmer, esq., of Fin- 
stall Park, Bromsgrove, to Amy Broughton, 
second dau. of Henry Smith, esq., of 
Richmond. 

At Watlington, Oxon, the Rev. Geo. 
Pattison, B.A., of Carnforth, Lancaster, 
to Emma, dau. of the late William Ban- 
well, esq., of Watlington. 

March 2. At Brighton, Charles A. B. 
Gordon, Major 60th Ritles, youngest son 
of Alexander Gordon, esq., of Ellon Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, to Eweretta Rosa, third 
dau. of Edward Johnston, esq., of Silwood 
Lodge, Berks. 

At Trinity Church, Brompton, Edmund, 
son of the Rev. Charles Langton, to 
Emily Caroline Langton, eldest dau. of 
Charles Langton Massingberd, esq., of 
Gunby Park, Lincolnshire. 

At St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, Borlase 
Gaspard Le Marchant Thomas Le Mar- 
chant, esq. , of Seaview, to Elizabeth Emily, 
eldest dau. of S. W. Ridley, esq., of Castle 
House, St. Helen’s, I.W. 

At Wymering, Hants, the Rev. Thomas 
Warren, third son of the late Rev. J. W. 
Trevor, Chancellor of Bangor, to Caroline 
Maria, second dau. of the late Charles 
Henry Evans, esq., of Plasgwyn and Hen- 
blas, Anglesey. 

March 4. At St. Peter's, Clearwell, 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian, esq., of Glana- 
fon, Glamorganshire, to the Lady Augusta 
Emily Wyndham Quin, eldest surviving 
dau. of the Earl of Dunraven. 

March 5. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Geo. Russell, esq., brother of Sir Charles 
Russell, bart., to Constance, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 

At Swanington, Norfolk, Robert Arthur 
Barkley, esq., youngest son of the Rev. 
John Charles Barkley, vicar of Little 
Melton, to Kate, younger dau. of the Rev. 
Frederick Hildyard, rector of Swanington. 

At Cheltenham, Allan H. Graham, 
Brevet-Colonel RA, to Mary Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Oliver Lang, esq. 

At Wilden, Beds, Robert Hamilton, 
eldest son of the Kev. H. J. Williams, 
vicar of Kempston, to Lucy Elizabeth, 
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dau. of the late Rev. W. S. Chalk, rector 
of Wilden. 

At Cheltenham, William Henry Murrell, 

., of Lewes, Sussex, to Catherine Si- 
bylla, eldest dau. of Lewis Griffiths, esq., 
of Marle Hill, Gloucester. 

At Farnham, Capt. Henry Shearman 
Ransom, to, Deborah Rebecca Marsh, 
second surviving dau. of the late Right 
Rev. Lord Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem 
and Mrs, Alexander, of Farnham Rectory. 

At Southampton, Capt. George E. L. S. 
Sanford, R.E., to Hamilton Maria, second 
dau. of Robert Hesketh, esq., of South- 
ampton. 

At Hornby, George, eldest son of George 
Stanfeld,esq., of Settle, Yorks., to Hannah, 
fourth dau. of John Foster, esq., of Hornby 
Castle and Queensbury, Yorks. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, Lieut.- 
Col. Turner, R.A., to Caroline, widow of 
the Hon. W. H. Wyndham Quin, of Clear- 
well Court, Gloucestershire. 

At Kensington, John Walsham, esq., 
eldest son of Sir John Walsham, bart., to 
Florence, only dau. of the Hon. P. Camp- 
bell Scarlett, C.B., of Parkhurst, Surrey. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. William Wil- 
son, rector of Laghey, Donegal, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Thomas Bennett, esq., 
of Castle Roe, co. Londonderry. 

At Valletta, Malta, Capt. James Hud- 
son, 84th Regt., to Agnes Campbell, 
second dau. of Sir J. W. Smith, K.C.B. 

March 7. At Newcastle-Emlyn, Cardi- 
ganshire, Capt. Alexander John Ogilvie, 
R.H.A., to Emily Collingwood, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Edward Crompton Lloyd 
Fitzwilliams, esq., barrister-at-law, of Ad- 
par, Newcastle-Emlyn. 

March 12. At Walthamstow, the Rev. 
Alfred J. J. Cachemaille, B.A., to Frances 
Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late William 
Haslehust, esq., of Ilford Hall, Great 
Ilford. 

At Edinburgh, Peter Dods Deans, esq., 
to Louisa Menie, eldest dau. of Kenneth 
MacLeay, esq., R.A.S., and granddau. of 
the late Sir James Campbell, bart. 

March 13. At Goodrich, near Ross, 
Capt. John Kennaway Simcoe, RN., to 
Mary, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Basil 
Jackson, of Glewstone Court, Hereford- 
shire. 

March 14. At Southport, Lancashire, 
Thomas, eldest son of Benjamin Whit- 
worth, esq., M.P., to Elizabeth, elder dau. 
of Robert Shaw, esq., of Colne. 
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Obituary Memoirs. 





Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zpicharmus. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Viscount BarrincTon. 


Feb. 9. At Beckett House, Berks, 
aged 73, the Right Hon. William Keppel 
Barrington, 6th Viscount Barrington of 
Ardglass, co. Down, and Baron Barrington 
of Newcastle, co. Dublin, in the peerage 
of Ireland. 

His lordship was the eldest son of 
George, 5th Viscount, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Robert Adair, Esq., and of 
Lady Caroline Keppel, second daughter 
of William, 2nd Earl of Albemarle. He 
was born in London, October 1, 1793, and 
succeeded to the family honours on the 
death of his father, March 5, 1829. He 
was educated at Westminster and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1814. His lordship repre- 
sented Berkshire in the House of Com- 
mons from 1837 to 1857, and was astaunch 
Conservative in politics; he voted for 
agricultural protection in 1846. His 
lordship was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Berks, and Chairman of 
the Abingdon Quarter Sessions ; he was 
also Vice-Lieutenant of Berks 1860-1. 

The family from whom the late peer 
descended is one of Norman origin, whose 
surname was Shute. John Shute, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, who was some time M.P. 
for Berwick-upon-Tweed, assumed the 
name of Barrington in lieu of his patro- 
nymic, by act of Parliament, upon ob- 
taining by settlement the property of 


Francis Barrington, Esq., of Tofts. He 
was elevated to the peerage of Ireland in 
1720 by the titles of Baron Barrington of 
Newcastle, co. Dublin, and Viscount 
Barrington of Ardglass, co. Down. 

The late peer married in 1823 the 
Hon. Jane Elizabeth Liddell, fourth 
daughter of Thomas, Ist Lord Ravens- 
worth, by whom he leaves surviving issue 
four sons and three daughters. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon. 
George Barrington, M.P. for Eye, and 
private secretary to the Earlof Derby. He 
was born in 1824, and married in 1846 
Isabel Elizabeth, only daughter of John 
Morritt, Esq., of Rokeby Hall, Yorkshire, 
by whom he has issue three daughters. 


EArt Browntow. 


Feb. 20. At Mentone, aged 24, the 
Right Hon. John William Spencer Brown- 
low Egerton-Cust, 2nd Earl Brownlow, 
Viscount Alford, and Baron Brownlow, 
of Belton, co. Lincoln, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, and a baronet. 

His lordship was the eldest son of 
John Hume Egerton, Viscount Alford 
(who assumed by royal licence the sur- 
name and arms of Egerton, and who died | 
in Jan., 1851), by Lady Marianne, eldest 
daughter of Spencer, 2nd Marquis of 
Northampton. 


. 
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He was born in London, March 28, 
1842, and succeeded his grandfather in 
the title in September, 1853. He was 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford; was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Lincoln, 
and patron of nineteen livings, and was 
formerly Captain in the 4th Hertfordshire 
Rifle Volunteers. His lordship, whose 
father inherited a large portion of the 
property of the Earl of Bridgwater, by a 
bequest which was confirmed after a long 
suit by the House of Lords, re-assumed 
the surname of Cust, after Egerton, by 
royal licence, in 1863. 

His iordship's family was originally 
seated in Yorkshire, but removed thence 
to Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, in the four- 
teenth century. Richard Cust, Esq., of 
Pinchbeck, represented the county in 
Parliament in 1653, but was expelled his 
seat by Cromwell; he was created a 
baronet after the Restoration, in Sept., 
1677, and dying in 1700, was succeeded 
by his grandson, Sir Richard Cust, who, 
having married the daughter of Sir 
William Brownlow, of Belton, and sister 
and sole heir of John Brownlow, Viscount 
Tyrconnel, obtained the mansion and 
estate of Belton. At his death, in 1734, 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, John, 
who, at the demise of his uncle, Viscount 
Tyrconnel, inherited that nobleman’s 
estates, the viscountcy becoming extinct. 
Sir John Cust was sometime M.P. for 
Grantham; in 1761 he was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
in 1768 he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council. He died in 1770, and 
was succeeded by his only son, Sir 
Brownlow Cust, who, in consideration of 
his father’s services, was elevated to the 
Peerage as Baron Brownlow of Belton, 
co. Lincoln, in 1776. His lordship died 
in 1807, leaving a numerous family, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, John, 
who was advanced to the Viscountcy of 
Alford and Earldom of Brownlow in 
1815. He was the grandfather of the 
peer now deceased. 

The deceased Earl is succeeded in his 
titles and extensive “estates by his only 
brother, the Hon. Adelbert Wellington 
Cust, who was last year elected M.P. for 
North Shropshire; he was born on the 
19th of August, 1844, and was formerly 
in the Grenadier Guards. 

His lordship was buried at Belton, near 
Grantham, on the 2nd of March. 


Lorp FEVERSHAM. 


Feb. 11, At 8, Hyde-park-gate, W., 
aged 69, the Right Hon. William Dun- 
combe, 2nd Lord Feversham of Duncombe 
Park, co. York, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. 

His lordship was the second but eldest 
surviving son of Charles, 1st Lord, by 
Lady Charlotte Legge, only daughter of 
William, 2nd Earl of Dartmouth. He 
was born 14th Jan., 1798, and having 
been educated at Eton, afterwards entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1820, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1823. He succeeded to the title and 
estates on the death of his father, in July, 
1841. In 1826 he was elected represen- 
tative for Yorkshire in the Conservative 
interest, and held his seat in the House 
of Commons until 1830; and in 1832 he 
was returned for the North Riding, which 
he continued to represent till 1841. He 
voted against the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and was uniformly in favour of agri- 
cultural protection. 

“In the political world,” says the 
Yorkshire Gazette, “he was esteemed for 
his steady and unwavering adherence to 
principle, not only by those who agreed 
with him in opinion, but also by those 
who differed from him, for he was a con- 
sistent and firm, but not a bigoted and 
ultra, Conservative, always paying due 
deference and attention to the views of 
his political opponents. As regards re- 
ligion, he was a zealous member and 
friend of the Established Church, but at 
the same time ever ready to promote 
religious liberty and toleration amongst 
all classes of Dissenters. Extensive were 
his estates, and his tenantry consequently 
numerous. ‘They possessed in his lord- 
ship one of the best and most considerate 
landlords, never reluctant to advance 
their material prosperity and to improve 
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their farms as opportunities were afforded 
for so doing. The working classes also 
came in for a due share of his lordship’s 
consideration, and he assisted and de- 
fended them in their struggles to obtain 
the Ten Hours’ Bill, the philanthropic 
efforts put forth by the noble lord in this 
respect being worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, services which will never be 
forgotten by those on whose behalf they 
were rendered.” 

His lordship was appointed a deputy- 
lieutenant for the North Riding of York- 
shire in 1853, and he was a distinguished 
member of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
of which he was one of the trustees. 

The family of Duncombe are of con- 
siderable antiquity in Bucks, where they 
were seated at Ivinghoe. Of this race was 
Sir Charles Duncombe, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1708, whose nephew, Anthony 
Duncombe, was elevated to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Feversham, Baron of 
Downton, Wilts, in 1747; but on his 
death, in 1763, without surviving male 
issue, that dignity expired. Sir Charles’s 
sister Mary married ‘Thomas Brown, Esq., 
of the city of London, and they, inherit- 
ing the property of the Lord Mayor, 
assumed his name in lieu of Brown. 
Their only son, Thomas Duncombe, Esq., 
of Duncombe Park, was High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in1728 ; he married a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Slingsby, Bart., and at his 
death, in 1746, left issue, besides two 
daughters, three sons, the second of 
whom, Charles Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., 
succeeded his elder brother in the family 
estates in 1799, and dying in 1803, left 
{with several daughters) three sons, the 
eldest of whom, Charles, was created 
Lord Feversham in July, 1826, and was 
the father of the subject of this memoir. 

The late peer married, Dec. 18, 1823, 
Lady Louisa Stewart, third daughter of 
George, 8th Earl of Galloway, by whom, 
who survives his lordship, he leaves issue 
(besides three daughters) two sons, the 
eldest of whom, the Hon. William Ernest 
Duncombe, M.P. for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, now succeeds to the title and 
estates ; he was born Jan. 28, 1829, and 
married August 7, 1851, Mabel Violet, 
second daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Sir James Graham, Bart., of Netherby, 
by whom he has issue three sons and two 
daughters. 

His lordship was buried at Helmsley 
Church on the 19th of February. 


Sir W. M. E. Milner, Bart. 


Lorp Rivers. 


March 17. At Torquay, of congestion 
of the lungs, aged 18, the Right Hon. 
Henry Peter Pitt-Rivers, 5th Lord Rivers, 
of Sudeley Castle, co. Gloucester, in the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom. 

His lordship was the only surviving 
son of George, 4th Lord Rivers (who died 
April 28, 1866,—see GentLeman’s Maaa- 
zINk, vol. i. N.S. p. 904), by Lady Susan 
Georgiana Leveson-Gower, eldest daugh- 
ter of Granville, 1st Earl Granville. He 
was born April 7, 1849, and succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father as 
above stated. 

By his decease the barony devolves 
upon his uncle, the Hon. Horace Pitt, 
formerly lieutenant-colonel of the Royal 
Horse Guards, who was born in 1814, and 
married, in 1845, Miss Eleanor Sutar. 


Sir W. M. E. Miter, Barz. 


Feb. 12. At Nun 
Appleton, Yorkshire, 
aged 46, Sir William 
Mordaunt E. Milner, 
Bart. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir William Mor- 

2 daunt Sturt Milner, 

Gy Tee Bart., of Nun Apple- 
ton, by his second 

wife, Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Lord Edward C, Cavendish-Bentinck, 
and grand-daughter of William, 2nd 
Duke of Portland. He was born at Nun 
Appleton on the 20th June, 1820, and 
was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1841, and proceeded M.A. in 1844. 
He succeeded to the title as 5th baronet 
on the death of his father in March, 1855. 
The late baronet, who was a magistrate 
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and deputy-lieutenant for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, was returned as M.P. for 
York in May, 1848, and held his seat for 
that city in the Liberal interest till April, 
1857. He was a staunch supporter of the 
extension of the suffrage to all house- 
holders, of the holding of triennial Parlia- 
ments, was in favour of the ballot, and of 
the abolition of qualification for members. 

The first barénet was William Milner, 
Esq. (son of William Milner, Esq., who 
was mayor of Leeds in 1697); he was so 
created in February, 1717. He was for 
some time M.P. for the city of York, and 
at his death in 1745 was succeeded by his 
only son William. He was for some time 
Receiver-General of the Excise, and having 
married Elizabeth, niece of the 3rd Earl 
of Peterborough, left at his decease, in 
1774, three sons, the eldest of whom, 
William Mordaunt, succeeded as 3rd 
baronet. He married the eldest daughter 
of Humphrey Sturt, Esq., of Critchill, 
Dorset, and was the grandfather of the 
baronet now deceased. 

The late baronet married, in 1844, Lady 
Georgiana Anne, third daughter of Fre- 
derick Lumley, Esq., and sister of Richard, 
9th Earl of Scarborough, by whom (who 
was raised to the rank of an earl’s daughter 
in 1857) he has left issue five sons and 
two daughters. His eldest son, William 
Mordaunt, who succeeds to the title and 
estates, was born in May, 1848. 


Sir H. Crawrvrp-Pottos, Barr. 

March5. At Pollok 
Castle, Mearns, Ren- 
frewshire, aged 72, 
Sir Hew’ Crawfurd- 
Pollok, Bart., of Pol- 

lok and Kilbirnie. 
The deceased was 
the elder but only 
surviving son of the 
late Captain .Hew 
Crawfurd (who died 
in 1831), by Jane, 
daughter of William Johnstone, Esq., of 
Headford, co. Leitrim. He was born at 
Taunton, Somerset, in 1794, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Sir Robert Crawfurd- 
Pollok, as 4th baronet, in 1845. In 1860 
he was appointed a deputy-lieutenant for 

the county of Renfrew. 

The family of the deceased baronet 
combine the representation of those of 
Pollok of Pollok, Crawfurd of Kilbirnie, 
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and Crawfurd of Jordanhill. Robert, the 
son of Robert Pollok of that ilk, by 
Jean, daughter of Cornelius Crawfurd, of 
Jordanhill, and a lineal descendant of 
Petrus, who about the reign of Malcolm 
IV. assumed as a surname the name of 
his hereditary lands of Pollok, in Ren- 
frewshire, was for his distinguished ser- 
vices created a baronet by Queen Anne 
in 1703. He died in 1736, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Robert, who left 
at his decease, in 1783, an only daughter, 
Cornelia, who succeeded to his estates, 
She died in infancy, in 1785, when the 
property devolved on her aunt, Jean 
Pollok, who, dying unmarried in 1807, 
was succeeded by Robina, only child of 
Capt. John Pollok, third son of the Ist 
baronet. She married Hew Crawfurd, of 
Jordanhill, who in 1765 was served heir 
male of Sir John Crawfurd, Bart., of 
Kilbirnie, a title conferred by Charles I. 
in 1638. Sir Hew Crawfurd died in 1794, 
and was succeeded by his son Robert, 
who on succeeding to the estate of Pollok, 
on the death of Lady Robina Pollok, in 
1820, assumed the name of Pollok, in 
terms of the settlement of that estate. 
He died without issue in 18145, and was 
succeeded in his title and estates by his 
nephew, the subject of this notice. 

Thé late baronet married, in 1839, 
Elizabeth Oswald, daughter of Matthew 
Dunlop, Esq., by whom he has left issue, 
besides a daughter, an only son, Hew, 
who now succeeds to the title as 5th 
baronet. He was born in 1843, and was 
appointed a lieutenant in the Renfrew- 
shire Militia in 1861. It is stated bya 
local paper, that he went to France a few 
years ago, but that he has not been heard 
of since. 


Sir Georce T. Smart, Ky. 

Feb, 23. At 12, Bedford-square, aged 
90, Sir George Thomas Smart, Knt., 
organist and composer to the Chapel 
Royal. 

The deceased was the son of the late 
George Smart, Esq., and was born in 
London in May, 1776. As composer and 
organist to the Chapel Royal, he directed 
the music at the coronations of William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide, and of Queen 
Victoria; but his musical career dates 
from the very beginning of this century. 
Having entered the Chapel Royal as a 
Chorister when eight years old, he was 
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present at the Handel commemorations 
in Westminster Abbey of 1784, 1785, 
1786, and 1791. The musical festival 
in 1834, in Westminster Abbey, was 
conducted by him. He was also con- 
ductor of the Norwich, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Derby, and other grand 
provincial gatherings. He directed the 
oratorios performed during Lent at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane Theatres from 
1813 until their extinction by the advent 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Sir 
George was also director of the music at 
Covent Garden Theatre in the memorable 
days prior to Bishop. It was Sir George 
who engaged Weber to compose “Oberon” 
for that establishment. The great German 
composer was the guest of Sir George at 
his then residence, 91, Great Portland- 
street, where Weber was found dead in 
his bed on the 4th of June, 1826. Chiefly 
through Sir George’s exertions, aided by 
those of Benedict, the pupil of Weber, 
was the fund raised to erect the monu- 
ment to Weber in Dresden. Sir George 
was one of the original founders of the 
Philharmonic Society in 1813, and of the 
famous City Concerts in 1818, founded by 
Mr. Heath, afterwards a Governor of 
the Bank of England. Sir George was 
knighted in Dublin in 1811 by the Duke 
of Richmond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He was a careful and conscientious 
musician, and possessed a demonstrative 
ability, which particularly developed itself 
in the arrangements of great concerts and 
festivals, His integrity secured for him 
the respect of the artistes, native and 
foreign, with whom he came in contact 
for more than threescore years ; and as a 
careful, conscientious professor, from his 
knowledge of the Handelian traditions, 
Sir George gave lessons to nearly all the 
great artists in his time, native and 
foreign, in sacred singing. He was the 
master of Jenny Lind and Sontag for 
oratorio music. Sir George did not give 
up his profession until he was long past 
fourscore. He identified himself with 
all the musical charities, and his private 
kindnesses towards artists were always 
forthcoming when required. 

Sir George Smart married, in 1832, 
Frances Margaret, dau. of the Rev. ©. S. 
Hope, by whom, who survives, he has left 
issue an only daughter. 

The deceased was buried in the cata- 


combs under the chapel of Kensal-green 
Cemetery, 


HT. C. Robinson, E'sq., FSA. 
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H. C. Rosrnson, Esg., F.S.A. 


Feb. 5. At 30, Russell-square, W.C., 
after a very short illness, aged 91, Henry 
Crabb Robinson, Esq., F.S.A. 

The deceased was the fourth and 
youngest son of Mr, Robinson, a tanner of 
Bury St. Edmunds, where he was born on 
the 13th of May, 1775. Both his parents 
were Nonconformists, and he was educated 
at a private school kept by his maternal 
uncle, the Rev. Habakkuk Crabb, a 
dissenting minister, at Devizes. At the 
usual age he was articled toa Mr. Francis, 
an attorney-at-law, at Colchester ; but at 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, hay- 
ing come into some little property, he 
travelled on the continent, turned his 
attention more particularly to litera- 
ture, and acquired a knowledge of the 
principal modern languages. He subse- 
quently spent some time as a student at 
the University of Jena, and then became 
acquainted with Goéthe, Wieland, Knebel, 
and many distinguished German writers. 

Through his friendship with Mr. John 
Walter, he became the special corre- 
spondent of the Z'imes, and was in that 
capacity at Corunnain1809. On his return 
to England he contributed very frequently 
to the Z'imes and other periodicals. Mr. 
Robinson was one of the earliest admirers 
of the poetry of Wordsworth, whose inti- 
mate friend he became, and who in 1842 
dedicated the “ Excursion” to him. His 
constant associates at this period were 
Charles Lamb, Mrs. Barbauld, William 
Blake, Flaxman, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, who, with Samuel Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, John Kenyon, and Joseph 
Henry Green, maintained a close friend- 
ship with him to the end of their lives. 
Mr. Robinson having chosen the law as his 
future profession, became a member of the 
Society of the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the bar on the 7th of May, 1813. 
He went the Norfolk Circuit, which in- 
cluded Bury St. Edmunds and Cambridge. 
He soon got into a very fair business, and 
afterwards became leader of the circuit. 
Among his contemporaries on the circuit 
were Sergt. Sir Henry Blosset, Sergt. 
Storks, Hart, Alderson,Cooper, Rolfe (Lord 
Chancellor Cranworth), and Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly. Mr. Robinson, who was considered 
a very good speaker at the bar, on the 
hustings, and on various public occasions, 
retired from his profession as a barrister 
in 1828. 
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Everyone who has read the biographies 
of Wordsworth and Lamb, will be familiar 
with Mr. Robinson’s name. Some of 
the happiest sayings of Lamb were pre- 
served by his veteran companion, One 
which has been often told relates to 
Mr. Robinson's first brief. On hurrying 
to Lamb, with the brief in his hand 
and with an exultant air, he exclaimed, 
“Look here, Lamb; I have got my first 
brief!” The humourist smiled, and replied 
in a well-known quotation from Pope, “ I 
suppose you said of it, Robinson, ‘ Thou 
first great cause, least understood.’ ” 

Mr. Robinson always delighted in the 
‘society of young persons; he was pleased 
to aid them, and they eagerly sought his 
company in return. He was esteemed an 
excellent man of business, and was con- 
sulted by distinguished persons of all 
classes and opinions. He was himself 
truly catholic, with strong opinions of his 
own. Mr. Robinson: was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Atheneum Club 
some forty-five years ago, and took a 
special interest in the foundation of the 
London University College. He was a 
member of its council, and one of the two 
vice-presidents of the senate. 

Goéthe corresponded with Mr. Robin- 
son, and sent him a set of medals of him- 
self. During his visits to Germany, Mr. 
Robinson had been a frequent visitor at 
Goéthe's house. He also saw a great deal 
of the Duchess Amalia of Saxe-Weimar. 

Two letters, addressed by Charles Lamb 
to Crabb Robinson, are published in Tal- 
fourd’s “ Memorials of Lamb,” vol. ii., pp. 
60—64; and in Stanley’s “‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Arnold,” vol. ii., pp. 
77—81, is given a letter from Dr. Arnold 
to Crabb Robinson. 

‘Mr. Robinson's defence of his old friend, 
Thomas Clarkson, in connection with the 
slave trade, is considered to be a masterly 
piece of controversial writing, and elicited 
an acknowledgment of its triumphant 
success from the Hidinburyh Review. He 
also exerted himself vigorously in favour 
of the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1829, to which society 
his old friend, Thomas. Amyot, had _be- 
come treasurer. Only one paper was 
contributed by him (March, 1833) to the 
Archeologia ; it appeared in the 26th 
volume of that series, and treated on the 
“Etymology of the word Mass in the 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
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Mr. Robinson talked with great vivacity 
and remarkable volubility. His anecdotes 
were told with a racy and quaint humour, 
blended with a large share of clever 
mimicry. His imitations of Edmund 
Burke, Fox, John Kemble, and Foote, 
were full of character. He told his stories 
admirably, with quite as much point as 
Samuel Rogers; but with this difference, 
that throughout the narration he always 
made you his companion, whereas Mr. 
Rogers held the subject up before you, 
and the effect of his anecdote was like 
reading a page beautifully printed. Mr. 
Robinson's style was natural and sympa- 
thetic. A marble bust of him was taken 
at Rome some thirty years ago, and 
several casts have been made from it. 

In countenance he bore a considerable 
resemblance to Goéthe, the object of his 
highest admiration, blended with the pro- 
file of Michael Angelo. His eyes were 
grey and rather small, the eyebrows 
bushy, and his gray hair rose from his 
ample forehead in short silky locks. He 
was physically strong and energetic ; mo- 
derate and temperate in his diet, and 
possessed the faculty of going to sleep at 
all times and places. His memory was 
wonderfully retentive, and he could give 
long and precise quotations from all the 
leading poets he had known, especially 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge. He 
delighted in Mrs. Barbauld’s writings, 
and possessed a rich store of epigrams in 
his mind. The most interesting passages 
of Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake,” the “ Pictor 
Ignotus,” are those which were contri- 
buted by Mr. Robinson. 

He was one of Flaxman’s executors, 
and took the greatest interest in the pro- 
motion of the Flaxman collection at the 
University College, founded by Miss 
Maria Denman, the youngest sister of Mrs, 
Flaxman, to whom the sculptor had be- 
queathed all his drawings, sketches, mate- 
rials, and original models, After the 
death of Miss Denman, several of Flax- 
man’s choicest designs were purchased by 
subscription, to which Mr. Robinson 
largely contributed, and were deposited 
with his sculptures in the central hall of 
University College. Since Mr. Robinson's 
decease, it has been announced that he 
bequeathed the munificent sum of two 
thousand pounds towards the maintenance 
of the collection already formed. 

The deceased, who lived and died un- 
married, was buried on the 11th of Feb., 
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at Highgate Cemetery, the funeral being 
attended by a large concourse of friends. 
The Rev. John James Tayler delivered 
an address previous to the consignment 
of the coffin to the grave. 


J. Parurp, Esq., R.A. 


Feb. 27. At South Villa, Campden- 
hill, Kensington, aged 49, John Phillip, 
Esq., R.A. 

The deceased gentleman had been 
ailing for some time, but he was attacked 
with paralysis eight days previous to his 
death, while in the studio of his friend, 
Mr. Frith. He was the son of a working 
shoemaker in Aberdeen, where he was 
born on the 19th May, 1817. Like his 
distinguished countryman, David Roberts, 
he began life as a house painter, varying 
this employment by writing the names of 
children on small cheap japanned tin 
cups for the dealers in those articles, 
From this humble beginning, by his 
genius and energy, he rose to high dis- 
tinction, and has left a name of which 
Scotland will always be proud. While 
yet a boy, yearning after the means of 
acquiring honourable distinction in art, 
he worked his passage to London on 
board a coasting vessel in order that he 
might visit the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, of which he afterwards became 
amember. Before his visit to town he 
had, however, been in full practice as a 
portrait painter, making his own strainers 
and preparing his canvases. On his 
return to Scotland he appears to have 
worked with more effect, and so as to 
attract the attention of the late Lord 
Panmure, who then resided at Brechin 
Castle, and by whose aid tke young 
limner was enabled to make another 
journey to the metropolis with less incon- 
venience, and when there to pursue his 
artistic education in an orthodox manner. 
Phillip became a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1837. Having settled in 
London, he soon attracted much attention 
by his pictures of Scottish life, the first 
of which that brought him prominently 
into notice being “Presbyterian Cate- 
chising,” exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1847; it was followed in successive 
years by “A Scotch Fair,” “‘ Baptism in 
Scotland,” “Scotch Washing,” the “ Spae- 
wife of the Clachan,” &c. In 1851 he 
went to Spain in search of new subjects, 
and from that period, or rather a year 
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later, commenced that series of Spanish 
pictures with which his name subse- 
quently became especially identified. His 
first contributions from Spain were “The 
Spanish Mother” and the well-known 
picture of “ The Letter Writer of Seville.” 
These works, which were both purchased 
by her Majesty, brought the painter into 
prominent notice, and in 1857 he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. 
In the following year he exhibited a 
portrait of ‘“‘The Prince Consort,” to- 
gether with “Spanish Contrabandistas,” 
“The Daughters of the Alhambra,” “ Youth 
in Seville,” ‘‘Spanish Water-drinkers,” 
“La Gloria,” “The Prayer of Faith,” 
“The Prison Window,” and other kindred 
subjects. The full honours of the Aca- 
demy were conferred on Mr. Phillip in 
1859. He was called upon, by royal 
command, to paint a picture of “The 
Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess Royal,” 
which he completed, and exhibited the 
painting in 1860. This and his picture 
of “The House of Commons,” painted 
for the Speaker, will be fresh in the recol- 
lection of the public, and will serve to 
denote the high position in his profession 
to which the artist had attained. Mr. 
Phillip paid a third visit to Spain in 
1860. His last exhibited picture, “A 
Chat round the Brassero,” sold for 8002. 
The fortunate purchaser, after the close 
of the Academy, was offered for it by a 
leading builder a new picture-gallery, to 
be erected at a cost of between 20001. 
and 3000/., but he declined the offer. 
Mr. Phillip leaves an only son, Colin. 
The deceased was buried on Monday, 
March 4th, at Kensal-green Cemetery, his 
funeral being attended by a large number 
of artistic and literary friends. 


Tue Rey. G. C. Rexovanp, B.D. 


Feb. 15. At Swanscombe Rectory, near 
Dartford, aged 86, the Rev. George Cecil 
Renouard, B.D., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., &e. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
the late Peter Renouard, Esq., of Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire (who died in 1801), by 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Henry 
Ott, rector of Gamston, Notts, and ‘preben- 
dary of Lichfield and Peterborough. 

He was descended paternally from a 
family of French extraction, one of whom, 
David Renouard, fled to Holland in conse- 
quence of the persecutions which followed 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, His 
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8on Peter, who came to England with the 
army of William II]. (in which he became 
colonel), was the grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this notice. Mr. Renouard’s mother 
was the last representative of an ancient 
family, whose descent is traceable from 
Felix Ott, who was born at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, in 1398. 

Mr. Renouard was born at Stamford 
on the 7th Sept., 1780. In 1794 he en- 
tered St. Paul’s School, and in the same 
year, on the nomination of George III., 
was admitted on the foundation of the 
Charter House. His love of study com- 
menced early, for he has left neat and 
accurate diaries from the age of fourteen, 
in which frequent entries, in his boyish 
handwriting, record his perusal of classical, 
scientific, poetical, and historical books. 
The notes in his journals—some in short- 
hand, some in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and Italian, a few even in Arabic 
and Hebrew—show that these languages 
were all mastered by Mr. Renouard be- 
fore he attained the age of eighteen years. 
This early inclination to careful and pro- 
found study was probably strengthened 
by a severe accident which happened to 
him whilst at Charter House, from the 
physical effects of which he never after- 
wards recovered. He matriculated at 
Cambridge, in 1798, and was admitted a 
pensioner of Sidney Sussex College in 
1800; he graduated in 1802. Ordained 
both deacon and priest in 1804, and 
elected the same year to a fellowship at 
his college, he left England to fulfil the 
duties of chaplain to the British embassy 
at Constantinople. He returned in 1806, 
and accepted the curacy of the Great 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge. In January, 
1811, he went a second time to Turkey as 
chaplain to the Factory at Smyrna, an 
appointment held by him until 1814, when 
he again returned to Cambridge, and in 
the following year was elected Lord High 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in that 
university. During a part of the time 
that he held this office he was curate of 
Grantchester, near Cambridge, and was a 
distinguished member of a society which 
comprised the names of Dobree, Kaye, 
Milner, Wollaston, and Clarke, with others 
of equal celebrity. His college presented 
him, in 1818, to the rectory of Swans- 
combe, upon which benefice he resided 
until his death. 

The forty-nine years of Mr. Renouard’s 
residence at Swanscombe may be de- 
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scribed as a long and continuous course of 
study, carried on with an application but 
imperfectly known even to his most inti- 
mate friends, and varied only by occa- 
sional visits to London, Paris, and 
Dublin, and the professional demands 
arising from his cure of souls. Possessed 
of an extensive library, and with the repu- 
tation of being one of the most distin- 
guished orientalists and geographers of 
his day, he was continually consulted by 
members, of many learned societies of 
various countries. To their letters it was 
Mr. Renouard’s custom to give exhaustive 
and laborious replies, involving an amount 
of knowledge and research which added 
considerably to his well-earned reputation 
in the learned world, but prevented his 
name from being brought as prominently 
forward into public notice as it deserved. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the 
various papers, most of them unhappily 
anonymous, with which his pen enriched 
many of the journals of learned societies 
a few years since. For the British and 
Foreign Bible society Mr. Renouard cor- 
rected the proofs of the translations of the 
Holy Scriptures into the Turkish and 
other Eastern languages. To the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana he was a miscella- 
neous contributor, chiefly, however, in the 
departments of Grecian history and arche- 
ology, and the geography of the East. 
Enrolled a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1824, he became a leading 
member of its translation committee, 
revising many of the books submitted to 
its approval, and contributing largely to 
its Journal. His celebrated paper on the 
language of the Berbers was communij- 
cated to the society in 1836. From 1836 
to 1846, he was Honorary Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and in this capacity he carried on a volu- 
minous correspondence with the literati 
of every country in the world; he was 
also an Egyptologist of no mean order, 
and his connection with the Syro-Egyp- 
tian and Numismatic Societies supple- 
mented his more direct labours in orien- 
tal literature. During his residence at 
Smyrna, Mr. Renouard discovered on a 
rock near Nymphio a figure which he 
afterwards identified with the Sesostris of 
Herodotus ; this monument he described 
in a note to the article entitled “ Natolia,” 
in the ninth volume of the “ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,” printed in 1832. Import- 
ant as such a discovery undoubtedly war, 
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it attracted little attention, and was after- 
wards attributed to a German, Dr. Ecken- 
brecher. Dr. L. Schmitz, in the “ Classical 
Museum,” No. II. pp. 232-3, has vindicated 
Mr. Renouard’s priority of discovery be- 
yond all question, inserting in his 
article on the subject, a letter from Arch- 
deacon Rose, with the following just tri- 
bute to the learning and modesty of Mr. 
Renouard :—‘‘I have written this simple 
statement that the honour of this disco- 
very may be given to those to whom it 
is justly due. Mr. Renouard’s accurate 
knowledge of ancient and oriental geogra- 
phy (accompanied as it is by an unusually 
extended knowledge of every class of lan- 
guage, living or dead) is too well known 
to need my faint tribute of praise. It is 
only to be lamented that one who has 
contributed so largely to the stores of 
knowledge in this country should have 
made his contributions with so little 
regard to his own fame. He has been 
content to labour for the advancement of 
knowledge without looking for the meed 
of human praise and reputation.” To 
the last Mr. Renouard remained the un- 
obtrusive but able and learned scholar 
that he was when Mr. Rose wrote these 
words more than twenty years ago. 

Not only was Mr. Renouard a profound 
linguist, geographer, and botanist, but in 
him were united two very rare qualities— 
great exactness of thought and expression, 
whether in writing or speaking, and a 
varied comprehensiveness of intellectual 
grasp, such as is seldom to be met 
with. To the last he retained most 
decided and definite opinions upon the 
leading topics of theday. He spoke almost 
prophetically of the recent calamities in 
America long before most men had de- 
scried the cloud in the sky. He was as 
exact and logical in his deductions as he 
was accurate in his facts, and careful as to 
their right expression; and to this exact- 
ness and moderation was added a real 
and sincere modesty, such as generally is 
allied with the highest merits and worth. 

Asa clergyman he was liberal in every 
sense—in opinion, in almsgiving; he 
viewed the present conflicts in the Church 
as a disinterested spectator might do a 
battle from afar. With the utmost purity 
of life was joined a simple and guileless 

disposition, both of which were chastened 
in no small degree by a feeling of reve- 
rence as deep as it wasreal. Few will 
forget the reverential tones in which, with 
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all clearness and distinctness, he from 
time to time took part in the Communion 
Service in his own church, even at the age 
of four-score and six. Few of his friends 
will fail to recall his subdued voice and 
manner when speaking on religious sub- 
jects. His almost unjust dislike to 


metaphysical studies may doubtless be . 


traced to this source; at all times he 
acknowledged it to be an indisputable 
truth, that faith has its own high region, 
whither reason cannot follow it. 

The Rev. Mr. Renouard never married, 
and was the last survivor of those bearing 
his surname in England, his only collate- 
ral relatives being the issue of his sister, 
Annabella, the late Mrs. John James. 





Tue Rev. Grorce Oxtver, D.D. 


March 3. At Eastgate, Lincoln, aged 
84, the Rev. George Oliver, D.D., vicar of 
Scopwick, and rector of South Hykeham, 
Lincolnshire. 

He was descended from an ancient 
Scottish family of that name, some of 
whom came to England in the time of 
James I., and were subsequently settled 
at Clipstone Park, Notts. 

He was the eldest son of the late 
Rev. Samuel Oliver, rector of Lambley, 
Notts, by Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Whitehead, Esq., of Blyth Spittal, in that 
county. He was born at Papplewick on 
the 5th of Nov., 1782, and after receiving 
a liberal school education at Nottingham, 
he started in life in 1803 as second 
master of the Grammar School at Caistor, 
Lincolnshire, and six years afterwards he 
was appointed to the head-mastership of 
King Edward's Grammar School at Great 
Grimsby. He was ordained deacon in 
1813, and priest the year following; and 
in the spring of 1815 Bishop 'lTomline 
collated him to the living of Clee; his 
name being placed on the boards of Trinity 
‘College, Cambridge, by Dr. Bayley, sub- 
dean of Lincoln, and examining chaplain 
to the Bishop, as a ten-year man. In the 
same year he was admitted as surrogate, 
and a steward of the Clerical Fund. In 
1831 Bishop Kaye gave him the living of 
Scopwick, which he held to the time of 
his death. He graduated D.D. in 1836, 
being at that time rector of Wolverhamp- 
ton and a prebendary in the collegiate 
church there, both of which posts were 
presented to him by the late Hon. and 
Very Rey. Dr. Hobart, Dean of Windsor. 
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Tn 1846 the Lord Chancellor conferred on 
him the rectory of South Hykeham, which 
vacated the incumbency of Wolverhamp- 
ton. He was the author of numerous 
theological, antiquarian, and masonic 
works, many of which have gone through 
three and four editions in this country, 
and have been republished in France, 
Germany, the United States of America, 
and the East Indies. Having led a very 
active life in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties and literary pursuits, at the 
age of 72 his voice began to fail, and he 
was obliged to confide the charge of his 

ishes to curates, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in seclusion at Lincoln. 

The following are some of his volumi- 
nous writings :—History and Antiquities 
of the Collegiate Church of Beverley, 
History and Antiquities of the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton, History of the 
Conventual Church of Grimsby, Monu- 
mental Antiquities of Grimsby, History 
of the Guild of Holy Trinity, Sleaford, 
Six Pastoral Addresses to the Inhabitants 
of Grimsby, Farewell Address to the 
same, Three Addresses to the Inhabitants 
of Wolverhampton, Hints on Educational 
Societies, Essay on Education, Six Letters 
on the Liturgy, a Letter on Church Prin- 
ciples, Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on Doctrine, Eighteen Sermons 
preached at Wolverhampton, the Monas- 
teries on the eastern side of the Witham, 
Letter to the late Sir KE. F. Bromhead on 
Druidical Remains near Lincoln, Guide to 
the Druidical Temple at Nottingham, 
British Antiquitics in Nottingham and 
Vicinity, Remains of Ancient Britons 
between Lincoln and Sleaford, Scop- 
wickiana, &c. 

Dr. Oliver's first work was published in 
1811, and his last in1866. His “Ye Byrde 
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of Gryme” (Grimsby in the olden time) had 
this dedication : “ At the age of 84 years 
the following pages are inscribed as a 
souvenir of friendship, and a kindly fare- 
well to the inhabitants of Grimsby and 
Clee, by their former parish minister, 
with sole charge for a period of seventeen 
years, and now their obedient servant and 
well-wisher, Geo. Oliver. Eastgate, Lin- 
coln, January, 1866.” And he concluded 
the work in these words: “ And thus I 
bid farewell to the inhabitants of Grimsby, 
in the hope that when this little book 
is read they will think kindly of me 
after the years of my pilgrimage are 
ended.” 

“Dr. Oliver,” writes the Stamford Mer- 
cury, “was of a kind and genial disposi- 
tion, charitable in the highest sense of the 
word, courteous, affable, self-denying and 
beneficent, humble, unassuming and un- 
affected; ever ready to oblige, easy of 
approach, amiable, yet firm in the right.” 

Dr. Oliver’s masonic works are—The . 
Historical Landmarks of Masonry, The 
History of Initiation, The Antiquities of 
Freemasonry, A History of the Order 
from 1829 to 1841, The Symbol of Glory, 
Institutions of Masonic Jurisprudence, 
The Book of the Lodge, and a great 
number of others, which have passed 
through several editions, and have been 
republished in foreign countries. He was 
elected D.P.G. Master of Masons for Lin- 
colnshire in 1832, and in 1840 honorary 
member of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, with the rank of D.G.M.; he 
was also a member of several private 
lodges and literary societies. 

Dr. Oliver married, in 1805, Mary Ann, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Beverley, 
Esq., by whom he has left issue five 
children. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 10. At Mentone, aged 49, H. S. H. 
Stephen Francis Victor, Archduke of 
Austria, and Palatine of Hungary. His 
Highness was the only child of the late 
Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hungary, 
by his second wife, Herminie, dau. of 
Victor Charles Frederic, Prince d’Anhalt, 
and was born on the 14th of Sept. 1817. 
His Highness was a lieutenant-field- 
marshal in the Austrian army, and Col. 
of the 58th Regt. of Infantry. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the Palatinate of 
Hungary in January, 1847. The funeral 
of the deceased took place in the chapel 
of the palace of Buda, and was attended 
by his half-brother, the Archduke Joseph, 
and other members of hisfamily. The Arch- 
duke Stephen has left numerous legacies 
to learned societies and to charities; but 
the bulk of his property passes to the 
Archduke Joseph. 

March 11. At Primkenau, Lower 
Silesia, aged 68, her Serene Highness the 
Duchess Louisa Sophia of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. Her 
Highness was born Sept. 22, 1798, and 
married September 18, 1820, the present 
Duke Christian, who resigned the sove- 
reignty of the duchy of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in favour of his eldest son, Prince 
Frederick, now the reigning Duke. By 
this union the Duchess had issue three 
daughters and two sons, all of whom sur- 
vive. The daughters are the Princesses 
Louisa Augusta, Amelia, and Henrietta ; 
and the two sons are his Serene Highness 
Frederick (the present Duke), and his 
Royal Highness Prince Christian, K.G., 
the husband of her Royal Highness 
Princess Helena, third dau. of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. Her children, who 
hastened to Primkenau on the announce- 
ment of her illness, were all present. at her 
deathbed. 

At Munich, of diphtheria, aged 22, 
H.S.H. the Princess Sophie Marie Fré- 
dérique Auguste Léopoldine Alexandrine 
Ernestine Albertine Elisabeth, Duchess 
of Bavaria. The deceased princess was 
the youngest dau. of the King of Saxony 
and Amélie Auguste, dau, of Maximilian 
Joseph, King of Bavaria. She was born 
March 15, 1845, and married, February 
11, 1865, Charles Theodore, Duke of 
Bavaria. 

. March 13. At Ballenstedt, near Copen- 
ae aged 68, her Serene Highness the 
rincess Igouise of Gliicksburg. The de- 
ceased princess was the dau. of the Land- 
grave Charles of Hesse, by his wife her 
N.S. 1867, Vor. III. 


Royal Highness Princess Louise, dau: of 
Frederick V. of Denmark, and was born 
Sept. 28, 1789. She married, Jan: 26, 
1810, the Duke Frederick William of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Gliicks- 
burg, who died in Feb., 1831, leaving 
issue Prince Christian, the present King 
of Denmark, father of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


Nov. 27,1866. At sea, on board the 
Berar, on his passage to England, aged 
36, Major Harvey George Dickinson, of 
H.M.’s Madras Staff Corps. 

Dec. 26. At Waterhead House, Winder- 
mere, aged 67, Mary, younger and only 
surviving dau. of Joseph Armistead, esq., 
of Leeds. 

At Queensland, Australia, after a few 
hours’ illness, brought on by sunstroke, 
Neville Houlton, second son of Neville 
Ward, esq., of Calverley, Tunbridge- 
Wells. 

Dec. 28. At Waikato, New Zealand, 
William Thompson, a Maori chief. 
letter from Wellington, dated Jan. 8, 
says,—‘‘ He seems to have had for some 
few days a fatality that he should die on 
the 28th ult., and it was on the evening 
of that day that he died. His people had 
also seen that he could last but a few 
days, and had meanwhile ordered large 
quantities of flour, &c., from Auckland, 
to feast the natives expected from all 
parts during the days of mourning. He 
was the prime moulder of the king move- 
ment, not intending that it should be 
inimical to the whites, but hoping to make 
it the means of preserving the nationality 
of the Maori. ‘he movement grew too 
large for his control, and as he was always 
leaning to the side of peace, and active 
in preventing a resort to the barbarities of 
native warfare, he gradually lost his influ- 
ence, and latterly possessed comparatively 
little.” 

Jan. 7, 1867. At the residence of Capt. 
Harris, of Nelson county, Virginia, aged 
135, ‘‘Aunt Milly,” a coloured woman. 
Also, at Richmond, U.S., aged 130, Caro- 
line James, “ the mother of 35 children;’’ 
she was a slave until the evacuation of 
Richmond.—Richmond Examiner. 

Jan. 11. At Cannanore, Madras, aged 
38, Capt. Charles G. Blomfield, 2lst M. 
Fusiliers, Commandant of the Malabar 
Police Force. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Canon Blomfield, rector of 
Stevenage, by his first wife, Frances 
Maria, third dau. of the Rev. Richard 
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Massie, of Coddington, for many years 
rector of Eccleston, near Chester, and was 
born at the deanery, Chester, June 18, 
1828. He was educated partly under a 
ivate tutor, Mr. Seagar, but mainly at 
ugby, whence he proceeded to Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he remained about 
one year. Having obtained about this 
time, under the old East India Company, 
@& commission in the Madras army, he 
went out to that presidency in Jan., 1849, 
and at once joined the 21st M. Fusiliers, a 
ent to which he remained attached 
down to the very date of his death. Being 
a proficient in Hindostanee and the cog- 
nate dialects, he was appointed, in 1854, 
second in command of the Malabar 
Rangers, a military police force just then 
established. On the change of govern- 
ment in India, when the rights of the 
Company were merged in those of the 
Crown, the Malabar Rangers became a 
civil force, and Capt. Blomfield was made 
the Commandant, in which office he con- 
tinued until his death. Capt. Blomfield 
was buried in Cannanore with military 
honours, the General and his staff and 
the officers of the 21st Regt. attending, as 
well as the chief part of the Malabar 
lice. 

Jan.12. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
aged 86, John Stafford, esq., late of 
Monkwearmouth, co. Durham. 

Jan. 17. Off Ceylon, on board the P. 
and O. s.s. Candia, returning home from 
India in ill health, Clarinda Elisabeth 
Anne, wife of Major Penrose John Dunbar, 
8rd Buffs, second dau. of the late W. Will- 
cocks Sleigh, esq., M.D., and grandchild 
of the late Burrowes Campbell, esq., 
barrister-at-law, of Dublin. 

Jan. 19. At Dinapore, Bengal, of fever, 
aged 22, John Louis Margary, Ensign 
105th Regt., second son of Major-Gen. 
M 


At Nangunia Station, Murrumbidgee, 
N.S.W., killed accidentally, aged 34, 
Richard, only son of the late Rev. W. 
Polwhele, of Cornwall. 

Jan. 21. At Cuddalore, Madras, aged 
68, Col. T. G. E. G. Kenny, H.M.1.A., 
second scn of the late Capt. C. C. Kenny, 
9th Foot, and grandson of the late Major- 
Gen. Geils. 

At James Town, St. Helena, aged 56, 
Eliza Mary Ann, wife of Lieut.-Col. T. B. 
Knipe, A.D.C. to his Excellency the 
Governor of that island. 

At 33, Adelaide-square, Bedford, aged 
77, Capt. John James Chapman, R.A., 
F.R.G.S., &c. He was the son of the late 
Capt. Thomas Chapman, of Bath, of which 
city several members of the family have 
held the office of mayor. The deceased 
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received his commission at the age of 16, 
and most faithfully served his country in 
every quarter of the globe, until his health 
and failed him. At one time he 
was well known as a distinguished member 
of several of the English metropolitan and 
provincial learned societies. Whilst in Asia 
with his regiment he made several sketches 
in sepia and water-colours of many places of 
historical interest, which were afterwards 
lithographed and published with one of 
the Captain’s papers amongst the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
which he was for many years a useful 
member. He was also a fellow of the 
Royal Society, a member of the Royal 
Institution, a fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and a member of Lord 
Raleigh’s Club, as well as a committee 
member of the Royal Naval and Military 
Museum, Whitehall. Indeed it has been 
frequently stated that he took such an 
active part in the formation of these two 
last-mentioned societies, that we as a 
nation are largely indebted to his services, 
either directly or indirectly, for their ex- 
istence. His extensive acquaintance with 
science and literature; the knowledge of 
places, men, and customs which he ac- 
quired during his travels in various parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America; his wil- 
lingness to impart his information to 
others, together with his benevolence and 
kindness, compelled all who, knew him 
not only to esteem and respect him, but 
also to love him, and drew around him 
wherever he went the most distinguished 
men that the different places could pro- 
duce as personal friends, among whom 
were ‘Lord Nelson, Sir John More, Rev. 
Mr. Wolfe, Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
Owen, Professor Faraday, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir Charles Mallett, and Gen. 
Sabine. The deceased, who was interred 
in the Bedford Cemetery, has left a widow 
and five children to lament his loss, 

Feb. 2, At Madras, AEneas Ranald Mac- 
Donell, esq., Madras Civil Service, Judge 
of Trichinopoly, and eldest son of Aineas 
R. MacDonell, esq., of Pittville House, 
Cheltenham. 

At Baltimore, U.S., Mrs. Emily Mac- 
Tavish. She was a younger dau. of Richard 
Caton, esq., of Maryland, U.S., and grand- 
dau. of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. One of her three s’ +18 
was the late Marchioness of Welle y; 
another was the late Lady Stafford. 

Feb. 5. At Hall Place, West Meon, 
Hants, aged 73, Miss Emily Sibley, second 
dau. of the late Joseph Sibley, 4, of the 
same place. 

Feb. 8. At Toronto, Canada West, after 
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a short illness, Jane Henrietta, wife of 
Col. McKinstry, 17th Regt., and sister of 
Charles W. O'Hara, esq., of Annaghmore, 
co. Sligo. 

Alexander Essex Frederick Holcombe, 
Colonel of the 2nd battalion 1st Royal 
Regt., in camp at Soojut, on the march 
from Bombay to Nusseerabad, while in 
command of his regiment. The deceased 
served with the 13th Light Infantry, and 
highly distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign in Affghanistan from 1838 to 1842. 
He was present at the suppression of the 
Sepoy mutiny at Sukkur in Scinde in 
1844, He served in the Crimea from the 
30th of June, 1855, and at the siege of 
Sebastopol; and also from the 16th of 
November, 1858, to the 16th of March, 
1859, with the Berar field force, which 
took the field for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the rebel chiefs, Tantia Topee and 
Feroze Shah, from penetrating into the 
Deccan. Col. Holcombe served at first as 
second in command of the Berar field 
force; and latterly in separate command 
of half of it. He served also in the cam- 
paign of 1860 in China, and was present 
at the surrender of Pekin. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Villiers. She was the 
eldest dau. of C. Alexander Wood, esq., 
and married in April, 1866, Lieut. Ernest 
Villiers, 43rd Foot, nephew of the Earl of 
Clarendon. 

Feb. 10, After a long illness, Baron de 
Belcastel, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of France in 
the Duchies of Saxony. 

Feb. 13. At Brighton, aged 81, Capt. 
Joseph Bygrave. 

At Bishopton Lodge, near Ripon, aged 
65, the Rev. Joseph Charnock, A.M. He 
was educated at Worcester Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1826, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1830; he was incumbent 
of Sawley, and of Winksley, near Ripon, 
from 1836 to 1856. 

Feb. 14, At Washington, Capt. Henry 
Edwin Rainals, U.S. Army, youngest son 
of the late John Rainals, esq., of Brent- 
wood, Essex, many years a resident in 
Denmark. 

George Walmsley, esq., of Gardden 
Lodge, Denbighshire, formerly of Boles- 
Castle, Cheshire, a deputy-lieutenant for 
Lancashire, 

Feb. 15, At 114, Denbigh-street, St. 
George s-road, S.W., aged 72; J. B. 
Regimes, esq., of the Middle Temple ; also, 
a few hours previously, aged 70, Caroline 
wife of the above, j 
a wn _ d, aged 72, James Keating, 
PP sen 16. Aged 82, the Rev. Josiah 

port, vicar of Sutton-upon-Trent, Notts, 
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and formerly for thirty years incumbent of 
St. James’s, Ashted, Birmingham. Also, 
on the 8th of March, at Sutton-upon- 
Trent, Judith, widow of the above. 

At Cottington Court, Kent, aged 74, 
George Hooper, eaq., of Cottington. He 
was the eldest son of the late George 
Hooper, esq., of Cottington Court, by 
Sarah Curling, dau. of R. Thompson, esq., 
and was born at Cottington Court in the 
year 1792. He was appointed a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for Kent, but 
declined the office. He married, in 1847, 
Mary Dehane, dau. of Valentine Edwardes 
Clayson, esq., and niece of the late 
Admiral Edwardes, by whom he has left 
two children,ason and dau. The deceased 
was buried in the chancel of Shoulden 
Church, of which he was lay rector. 

Feb. 17. At Newport, Rhode Island, 
U.S., aged 60, Alexander Dallas Bache. 
He was a great-grandson of Dr. Franklin, 
and was born at Philadelphia in July, 
1806, and educated at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point. He 
became a Lieut. of Engineers in 1825, and 
Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania, in 1827, and subse- 
quently filled the chair of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
was afterwards appointed to the Presi- 
dency of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
In 1833 he published an edition of 
Brewster's “ Optics,” and in 1839, after a 
voyage to Europe for that purpose, a 
large volume on the “ Different Systems 
of Instruction” there pursued. In 1843 
he was appointed Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, the reports 
of which were published annually, under 
his supervision. Professor Bache was a 
member of the principal scientific socie- 
ties of the world, and, besides the literary 
productions above mentioned, he pub- 
lished, between 1840 and 1845, ‘* Obser- 
vations at the Magnetic and Meteorological 
Observatory of Girard College,’ and was 
the author of many learned papers in 
“The Proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science,” 
and of others in the journals of the 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and of 
several minutes addressed to the govern- 
ment departments and various’ scientific 
bodies in the United States. His organisa- 
tion of the United States Coast Survey was 
the great work of his life, and has made 
his name famous throughout Europe. 
The American Army and Navy Journal 
says of him :—“ His efforts were never 
properly supported ; but they were always 
so untiring, so true in their scientific pur- 
poses, so unselfish, and so able, that they 
could not fail to be successful in giving 
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dignity and usefulness to the coast survey, 
and in extending and perpetuating his 
name as a man of science.” 
_ Feb. 18. The late Christopher Thomas 
Tower, esq-, of Weald Hall, Essex (see 
p. 406, ante), was the oldest magistrate in 
Essex, having been for upwards of sixty 
years in the commission of the peace. He 
was also the oldest volunteer in England, 
having served in one of the regiments 
raised in the reign of George III. Up to 
three or four years ago he had continued 
to take part in the public business, judi- 
cial and political, of the county, in the 
quarter and petty sessions, at the hustings, 
and in the popular meetings ; but latterly 
the infirmities of age had confined his 
efforts to the promotion of the interests 
of the town of Brentwood and the imme- 
diate locality in which he resided. As 
_ father of the Smithfield Club, he was 
well known among agriculturists far be- 
ver the borders of his own county, and 
e was a frequent exhibitor at the local 
and London shows. 

Feb. 19. At Brockley Rectory, near 
Bristol, aged 61, Edward Barry, esq. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 83, George 
Miller, esq., a retired comptroller of H.M.'s 
Customs. 

At Chorley Wood, Herts, aged 67, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Arthur Scrivenor. 

At the Manse, Tingwall, Shetland, aged 
90, the Rev. John Turnbull, for upwards of 

ixty years minister of the united parishes 
of ‘Tingwall, Whiteness, and Weasdale. 

Feb. 20. At Arngask Manse, the Rev. 
Alexander Burt. He was ordained in 1819 
aa assistant and successor to the late Rev. 
Mr. Lang, of the same parish; and had 
reached, in consequence, the forty-eighth 
year of his ministry. He was licensed as 
@ preacher several years previously, 80 
that he had been a preacher for upwards 
of halfacentury. He was an accurate 
scholar, and kept up his knowledge of the 
classics to the last. Asa theologian Mr. 
Burt was equally accurate. He became a 
member of the Presbytery of Kinross at 
the erection of that Presbytery in 1856, 
and has been all along its father, loved 
and esteemed by his co-presbyters with a 
warmth seldom seen. 

At Canton, near Cardiff, Elizabeth Clau- 
dia, wife of Dr. Reginald T. Pearse. 

Feb. 21. At Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, 

93, Miss Jane Carmichael, dau. of 
the late John Carmichael, esq., of the Hon. 
East India Co.’s Civil Service. 

At Heydor Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 
Marianne, wife of the Rev. Gordon F. 
Deedes. 

Aged 83, Lieut.-Col. R. Hunt, of The 
Hollies, Feltham, Middlesex. 
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At Sea Point, near Dublin, Eliza Lovett, 
the wife of Major W. H. Saulez, Bombay 
Artillery, and dau. of the late Rev. Philip 
Homan, of Villierstown, Waterford. 

Feb. 22. At Pau, aged 41, Frederick 
William Bosworth, esq., barrister-at-law. 
The deceased was the son of the late T. H. 
Posworth, esq., clerk of the peace for 
Kent; he was born in the year 1826, and 
educated at Charter House and at Merton 
Coll., Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1849; he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1853, and practised 
chiefly as an equity draughtsman and con- 
veyancer.—Law Times. 

At 7, Shandwick- place, Edinburgh, 
Mary Rorison, wife of Capt. James Camp- 
bell Hamilton, R.N., of Dalserf House, 
Lanarkshire, N.B. 

At 88, St. George’s-road, S. W., aged 33, 
Maria Antonia Morton, relict of Captain 
Charles Thorold, of Harmston Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, and wife of John Davis Morton, 
esq., late of Willoughby, Warwickshire. 

At Marseilles, aged 79, M. J. E. Ben- 
jamin Valz, ex-director of the observatory 
at that place. He was born at Nismes, 
May 28,1787. He consecrated his whole 
life to astronomy, and published a large 
number of notes and memoirs on subjects 
connected with that science. 

Feb. 23. Of apoplexy, aged 109, Mo- 
hammed Emin Pasha, the Turkish Minis- 
ter of Police. The deceased functionary 
started in the service as a private janis- 
sary, and gradually worked his way up to 
a succession of provincial governorships, 
and finally to the post vacated by his 
death. He was buried with full military 
honours, on the morning following his 
decease, outside the /urbé of Mahmoud II. 
Though of the great age mentioned, he 
had retained his full faculties and much of 
his bodily vigour to the last. 

At Buckhorn Weston Rectory, aged six 
weeks, Geoffrey George, infant son of Rev. 
E. H. Stapleton. 

At The Glebe, Edgworthstown, aged 9, 
Isola Francesca, only dau. of Sir William 
Wilde, of Merrion-square, Dublin. 

Feb. 24. At Farmborough Rectory, 
near Bath, aged 78, Mary Ann, widow of 
‘Thomas Bayley, esq. 

At Measham Hall, Ashby-de-la Zouch, 
aged 83, the Right Hon. Lady Janet Bu- 
chanan. Her ladyship was the eldest dau. 
of James, 12th Earl of Caithness, by Jane, 
second dau. of Gen. Alexander Campbell, 
of Barcaldine, co. Argyll. She married, 
in 1805, James Buchanan, esq., of 
Craigend Castle, co. Stirling, who died 
Dec. 21, 1860. 

At Holbrooke Hall, Derbyshire, Mrs. 
Sophia Horsfall. She was the eldest dau. 
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of the Rev. William Leeke, incumbent of 
Holbrooke, and married, in 1863, as his 
third wife, ‘thomas Berry Horsfall, esq., 
M.P., of Bellamour Hall, co. Stafford. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 60, John S. 
Pratt, esq., of Oakland House, Stokesley, 
Yorkshire. 

At 9, Kensington-gate, Capt. Hastings 
Sands, of Mitchett, Farnborough, Hants. 
He was a justice of the peace, and was 
formerly an officer in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. 

At 16, Robertson-terrace, Hastings, 
aged 9, Alice Mary, dau. of the Rev. R.S. 
Sutton, rector of Rype, Sussex. 

At Dulverton Vicarage, after a few days’ 
iilness, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. H. J. 
Taylor. 

Feb. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 63, 
Major-Gen. Augustus Abbott, C.B., Royal 
Artillery (Bengal Presidency). 

At Clunbury Lodge, Elm-tree-road, St. 
John’s-wood, aged 61, Ann, wife of the 
Rey. John Frost, of Cotton End, Beds. 

At Highfield Park, Hants, aged 69, 
Thomas I rederick Marson, esq. 

At Delmar Villa, Cheltenham, aged 47, 
George Paterson, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Castle Huntly, Perthshire, N.B. He 
was the only son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
George Paterson, of Castle Huntly (who 
died in 1846), by Margaret, dau. of the 
late John Smith, esq., of London, and was 
born in the year1819. Having received 
his early education at Edinburgh, he 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1840, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1843. He was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1842, and was a magistrate 
for the county of Perth. Mr. Paterson 
married, in 1847, Catherine Jemima Jane, 
only dau. of the late J. Robertson, esq, 
by whom he has left, with other issue, a 
son and heir, George Frederick, who was 
born in 1857.—Law Times. 

Aged 77, Christopher Richard Preston, 
esq., formerly of Blackmore Priory, Essex, 
@ magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
that county. 

At 16, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
aged 63, Georgiana, widow of the late 

Capt. Charles Swanston, Madras Army. 

At Baughurst Rectory, near Basing- 
stoke, aged 83, the Rev. David Williams. 

Fe), 26. At Eblana Castle, Kingstown, 
co. Dublin, Sophia Erina Chambers, relict 
of Robert Chambers, esq., a magistrate for 
co. Dublin, and eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Newton Bennett, esq., of Black- 
stoops, co. Wexford, barrister-at-law, and 
Chief J ustice of Tobago, West Indies. 

At Milan, suddenly, of typhoid fever, 
aged 30, George Watlington Clutterbuck, 
esq. He was the eldest surviving son of 
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Robert Clutterbuck, esq., of Watford 
House, Herts, by Elizabeth Ann, dau. of 
Henry Hulton, esq., of Bevis Mount, 
Southampton, and was born in 1836. He 
was a Capt. in the 63rd Regt. 

At 17, Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s- 
wood, of bronchitis, aged 93, Eleanor 
S. B. Gandy, widow of Joseph M. Gandy, 
esq., A.R.A, 

After a short illness, Frederic H. Glinn, 
esq., Military Storekeeper and Barrack- 
master, ‘Tipner, Portsmouth. 

At Weldon Rectory, aged nine months 
and twenty-three days, Daniel Heneage 
Edward, son of the Rev. William Finch- 
Hatton. 

Aged 62, Margaret, wife of George 
Presswell, esq., solicitor, and town clerk of 
Totnes. 

At Allan Park, Stirling, Margaret, 
widow of Charles Ross, esq., of Inver- 
charron, N.B. 

At Salwarpe, near Worcester, aged 72, 
Archange, wife of Col. Claudius Shaw, 
and dau. of the late Hon. Angus Mackin- 
tosh, of Mackintosh. 

At 2, Clarendon-place, Leamington, 
Charlotte Theresa Wheler, fourth dau. of 
the late Sir Trevor Wheler, bart., of 
Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire. 

Feb.27. At 5, Pelham-crescent, Bromp- 
ton, aged 74, Capt. Charles George Butler, 
R.N., formerly of Lenham, co. Carlow, 
Ireland. He was the fifth son of the late 
Sir Richd. Butler, bart., of Garryhundon, 
co. Carlow, by Sarah Maria, dau. of 
William Worth Newenham, esq., of Cool- 
more, co. Cork, and was born at Garry- 
hundon in the year 1793. He was ap- 
pointed in 1807 to the Ville de Paris as 
midshipman, was made a lieutenant in 
1822, and received his rank as commander 
in 1860. He married in 1830, Emily, 
dau. of John Bayford, esq., by whom he 
has left three sons and three daughters, 

At The Vyne, Hampshire, aged 25, 
Lieut. Charles Thomas Chute, R.N., third. 
son of W. L. Wiggett Chute, esq., of 
that place. 

At Shrewsbury,aged 54, William Henry. 
Cooper, esq., solicitor. He was the eldest. 
son of William Cooper, esq., of Claremont. 
Shrewsbury, by Mary, dau. of the late 
Thomas Sandiford, esq., of Lancashire. 
He was born at Shrewsbury in the year 
1818, and was admitted a solicitor in 
1834. In the early part of 1836, on the 
retirement of Richard Loxdale, esq., he 
was appointed clerk to the borough jus- 
tices of Shrewsbury, which appointment 
he held uninterruptedly to the day of his 
death, a period extending over thirty 
years. The deceased was a man of note 


in political circles, and was for many, 
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years the confidential agent and personal 
friend of the late Robt. Aglionby Slaney, 
esq., who was member for Shrewsbury in 
so many successive Parliaments. Besides 
his office of clerk to the borough magis- 
trates, Mr. Cooper also held many other 
public appointments. He married in 
1854, Mary, dau. of the late George Stans- 
feld, esq., of Bradford, by whom he has 
left issue two twin daughters.— Law 
Times. 

At 21, Upper Montague-street, aged 75, 
Martha, widow of William Hugh Hamilton 
Kittoe, M.D. 

At Ingatestone, Essex, aged 49, Major 
a May, late of the Madras Retired 


At Lyng Rectory, Norfolk, aged 60, 
the Rev. William Millett. He was edus 
cated at C.C.C., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1830, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1833; he was for many years 
curate of Swanton and Worthing, Norfolk. 

At South Villa, Campden-hill, Kensing- 
ton, aged 49, John Phillip, esq., R.A. 
See Osrruary. 

At 30, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late William Robinson, 

., LL.D., of Tottenham. 

. John Thurlow Short, Master of the 
Salisbury and Andover Schools of Art. 

At Brussels, George Damerum Twining, 
esq., Dep.-Assistant Commissary-General. 

feb. 28. At Mount Temple, Clontarf, 
co. Dublin, aged 44, Col. the Hon. Henry 
William Caulfeild. He was the younger 
son of the late Hon. Henry Caulfeild 
(who died in 1862), by Elizabeth Margaret, 
second dau. of the late Dodwell Browne, 
esq., of Rahins, co. Mayo, and brother of 
James Molyneux, 3rd Earl of Charlemont, 
to which title he was heir-presumptive. 
He was born in April, 1822, was a magis- 
trate for the counties of Armagh and 

me, and col. of the Armagh Militia. 

AtThe Flosh, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
Mrs. Mary Laurie Ainsworth. She was 
the eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Stirling, D.D., of Craigie, Ayrshire, N.B., 
and married in 1836, Thomas Ainsworth, 
esq., of The Flosh, who was high sheriff 
of Cumberland in 1861. 

At 8, Gambier-terrace, Liverpool, John 
Fletcher, esq., solicitor. The deceased 
was the eldest son of the late David 
Fletcher, esq., of Workington, Cumber- 
land, by Agnes, dau. of John Barns, esq. 
He was born at Workington in the year 
1803, and having been educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, was admitted a 
solicitor in 1828. He was president of 
the Liverpool Law Society in 1853, and 
was for nearly twenty-five years the senior 
partner of the firm of Fletcher and Hull, 
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On his retirement from business, in Dec., 
1864, he was solicited to allow his name 
to be added to the list of magistrates, but 
he refused mainly on the ground that he 
considered the general rule excluding 
solicitors from the commission to be un- 
just towards his branch of the profession. 
The deceased gentleman, who lived and 
died unmarried, was buried at Toxteth- 
park Cemetery, his funeral being attended 
by a large number of his friends and of 
his professional brethren.—Law Times. 

At Christ’s Hospital, London, aged 67, 
William Gilpin, esq., of Palewell Lodge, 
East Sheen, Surrey. The deceased was a 
magistrate for Surrey, and at the time of 
his decease had just been appointed high 
sheriff of the county for the ensuing 
year. He was also in the Lieutenancy of 
London, and had for many years been 
Treasurer of Christ's Hospital. 

At St. James’s-place, London, after a 
short illness, aged 33, Edmund Francis 
Lopes, esq. He was the fourth son of 
the late Sir Ralph Lopes, bart., M.P., by 
Susan Gibb, eldest dau. of the late A. 
Ludlow, esq., of Heywood House, and was 
born in October, 1833. 

At the residence of his son-at-law, Wm. 
Clark, esq., Ampertane, Maghera, co. Derry, 
Simon Newport, esq. He was the last 
surviving son of the late Sir Simon New- 
port, of Waterford, and was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for the city of 
Waterford, paymaster of the Wexford 
Militia, and was formerly a captain 39th 
Regt., and one of the last few surviving 
officers of the Peninsular war. 

At The Grove, Godmanchester, aged 
73, Sarah, widow of the Rev. William 
Pearse, formerly rector of Hanwell, Oxon, 
and perpetual curate of Sturston, Norfolk. 

At 40, Leeson-street, Dublin, aged 75, 
Elizabeth Martha, relict of the late Richard 
Benson Warren, esq., Q.C., serjeant-at-law. 

At Allesley, near Coventry, aged 38, 
the Rev. Charles Chapman Wharton, M.A. 

March 1. At Petersham, Surrey, aged 
82,the Rev. Richard Burgh Byam, M.A. 
See OBiTUaRY. 

At Cockermouth, aged 79, Edward 
Chamberlain Faithfull, esq., a magistrate 
for the city of Winchester. 

At Plymouth, Edith, infant twin dau. 
of — the Hon. Fitzgerald A. Foley, 
R.N. 

At Lea Grove, Clevedon, the residence 
of his son-in-law, Theodore Davis, esq., 
aged 93, the Rev. Peter Guillebaud, M.A. 
The deceased was the younger and only 
surviving son of the late Peter Gaillebaud, 
esq., of London, by his first wife, the dau. 
of a Mons. I’Heureux, whose family came 
from the neighbourhood of Caen, in Nor- 
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mandy. The grandfather of the deceased 
was a native of the department of Poitou, 
in France, and settled in England in the 
early part of the last century. Peter (the 
father of the late Rev. P. Guillebaud) was 
born in London about the year 1739, and 
being left an orphan at the age of six, was 
placed under the guardianship of two 
paternal uncles, who were large silk manu- 
facturers in Spitalfields, where they realised 
considerable property. To their business 
the nephew succeeded, but retired from 
all commercial pursuits many years before 
the close of his life. ‘lhe rev. gentleman 
was born June 30, 1773, aud educated at 
Southampton at the school of an eminent 
master of that day, Mr. Buller. He after- 
wards entered at Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford, where he graduated BA. in 
1797, and proceeded M.A. in 1799. He 
was successively curate of St. Bride's, 
Fleet-street, St. Faith, and of Henley- 
upon-Thames. In 1811 he became rector 
of Nailsea-cum-Bourton, Somerset, which 
living he resigned about the year 1832. 
From that time until 1860, he resided at 
Clifton, and subsequently at Clevedon, 
retaining his faculties to the end. He 
was a man of genuine piety and philan- 
thropy, and of considerable learning, and 
of no mean attainments in mathematics. 
For some years before his decease he was 
the senior governor of Christ's Hospital, 
in the wide-spread usefulness of which 
institution he always took a lively interest. 
Mr. Guillebaud married, in 1799, Eliza- 
beth Anna, eldest dau. of Richard Lea, 
esq., of the Old ‘Jewry, and of Beckenham, 
Kent, an alderman of London; and by 
her, who died in 1864, he had issue ten 
children, of whom one son and six daus. 
survive. 

At 24, Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, W., 
aged 8 years and 11 months, Helen Susan, 
the only child of the Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
M.A., Head Master of King's College, 
School. 

At 7, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, aged 
66, Octavius Oakley, esq., member of the 
Old Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

At Wooden, Roxburgshire, aged 84, 
Admiral George Scott, of Wooden. The 
deceased admiral entered the Navy in 
1798, and was midshipman of the Perseus 
at the bombardment of Alexandria, cap- 
ture of Naples, and blockade of Malta; 
and of the Minotaur at the cutting out of 
two corvettes from Barcelona, and the 
_Prima galley from the Mole of Genoa, 
May, 21, 1800. He commanded a boat at 
bo landing and subsequent operations in 

“gypt in 1801, and was made lieutenant 
for service in the boats of the Cameleon, 
Sept. 12, 1805. He was senior lieutenant 
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of the Phebz in action with the French 
frigate squadron off Madagascar in 1811, 
and was made commander March 24, 1812. 
He commanded the Champion on the 
Africa and Halifax stations from Nov. 29, 
1828, until posted Feb. 12, 1830; he 
became an admiral on the retired list in 
April, 1866. 

March 2. At Great Yarmouth, aged 68, 
William Henry Bessey, esq., J.P. 

At Summerton, Castleknock, Ireland, 
aged 49, Francis Richard Brooke, esq. 
He was the only son of the late George 
Frederick Brooke, esq., of Summerton 
(who died in 1865), by Jane, dau. of 
Richard Grace, esq., M.P., of Boley, 
Queen’s Co. He was born in the year 
1817, and was high sheriff of the city of 
Dublin in 1850, and married, in 1848, the 
Hon. Henrietta, younger dau. of Charles. 
8rd Viscount Monck, by whom he has left 
issue a son and heir, George Frederick, 
born in 13849, and other children. 

At The Close, Winchester, Louisa, 
second dau. of Sir Walter Crofton. 

At Gaynes Park, Essex, aged 86, Wm. 
Coxhead Marsh, esq., barrister at-law. The 
deceased was born at Epping, Essex, in 
the year 1780. He was educated at St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. as fifth wrangler in 1804, 
and having adopted the law as his pro- 
fession, he was in due course called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn, 
but retired from practice many years 
since. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Essex, aud served the office 
of high sheriff of that county in 1847. 
He married, in 1806, Sophia, dau. of the 
Rev. John Swaine, of Leverington, Isle of 
Ely (by Mary his wife, dau. of John Ingle, 
esq., of Shelford, Cambridgeshire), by 
whom he had eight children, three sons 
and five daus. He is succeeded in his 
estate by his eldest son, Thomas Coxhead 
Chisenhale-Marsh, esq , a barrister-at-law 
of the Inner Temple, and chairman of the 
Essex quarter sessions, who was born in 
1811, and married, in 1846, Eliza Anne 
Chisenhale, dau. of John Chisenhale Chi- 
senhale, esq., of Arley, Lancashire, whose 
name he assumed in addition to and be- 
fore his own, and by whom he has issue 
two sons and five daus. The deceased . 
was buried in the family vault at They- 
don-Garnon, Essex.—Zaw Times. 

At Bath-place, Peckham, aged 93, 
Benjamin Nind, esq., formerly of the 
Hon. East India Company's Service. 

At Bourges, France, aged 84, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Pattenson, late of Appleby, West- 
moreland, relict of the Kev. Thomas 
Pattenson, late of Melmerby Hall, Cum- 
berland. 
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At Stoke, Devonport, aged 44, Anne 
Maria, widow of Capt. Hector Tause, R.N. 

March 3. At Exmouth, after a few 
hours’ illness, aged 78, Margaret, relict of 
Capt. T. Pratt Barlow, formerly of the 
11th Light Dragoons. 

At Rotherwas, Herefordshire, aged 77, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Bodenham. She was 
the fourth dau. of the late Thomas Weld, 
esq., of Lulworth Castle, co. : Hereford 
(founder of the Roman Catholic College at 
Stonyhurst), by Mary, eldest dau. of Sir 
John Stanley Massey-Stanley, bart., of 
Hooton; she married, in 1810, Charles 
Thomas Bodenham, esq., of Rotherwas 
Park, by whom (who died in Dec. 1865) 
she has left issue a son, Charles de la 
Barre, now of Rotherwas, who was born 
in 1813, and married, in 1850, the Countess 
Trena Maria, dau. of Count Dzierzyhraj 
Morawski. 

At 174,Great Cumberland-street, Hyde- 

rk, aged 79, Major-Gen. John George 

mner, F.R.S., formerly Inspector-Gen. 
of Military Stores for India. 

At Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, aged 
78, William Bowker, esq., of Gray’s-inn, 
and of Sutton, Heston Parish, Middlesex, 
solicitor. 

At 46a, Pall-mall, aged 44, James Day 
Cochrane, esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s 91st 
Regt. He was the second son of the late 
Col. James Johnstone Cochrane, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, by Charlotte, dau. 
of John Willshire, esq., of Shockerwick, 
Somerset, and was born at Devonport in 
the year 1823. He was appointed in 1841 
to the 91st Regt., and shortly after accom- 
pavying it to the Cape of Good Hope was 
desperately wounded in a skirmish with 
the Caffres. He subsequently joined the 
army of occupation in Greece in 1855, and 
finally quitted the army in 1858. 

At Bramshill, aged seven months, Robert 
Hautenville Cope, youngest son of Sir 
William H. Cope, bart. 

At Reading, aged 68, Gabriel Adelaide, 
relict of the late Rev. Isaac Gillam, for 
many years vicar of Northleigh, Oxon, 
and of St. Michael’s Church, Liverpool. 

At Eastgate, Lincoln, aged 84, the Rev. 
George Oliver, D.D. See Opiruary. 

At Molesworth-street, Dublin, aged §7, 
John Pigott, esq., of Capard, Queen's 
County. 

At Yiewsley Lodge, Yiewsley, aged 15, 

Durrant Robinson, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. David Robinson, M.A. 

At Portland-place, Bognor, Sussex, aged 
81, Edmund Yeates, esq. 

March 4. At 38, Manor-place, Edin- 
burgh, Marianne, Comtesse Metaxa Anzo- 
lato (née Pillichody), of Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 
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At 4, Gordon-place, aged 64, Mrs- 
Harriet Bridges. She was the dau. of the 
late John Hanson, esq., of Woodford, and 
married, in 1823, John William Bridges, 
esq., of Tavistock-square, and of Birch, 
Essex, who died in Feb. 1866. 

At 6, Clarence Villas, Windsor, Capt. 
Richard Dowse, K.N. 

At St. Columba’s College, Dublin, aged 
two and a half years, John Quekett, 
youngest child of the Rev. W. G. Longden, 
M.A., Warden of St. Columba’s College. 

At San Remo, Italy, aged 55, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Moorsom, late Scots Fusilier Guards. 
The deceased was the son of Richard 
Moorsom, esq., and brother of Capt. Wm. 
Moorsom, R.N., C.B., the inventor of the 
shell which bears his name. He was born 
at Airy Hill, near Whitby, in 1812, and 
entered the army early in life, obtaining 
his first commission in the Rifle Brigade 
at about the age of eighteen. After 
spending some time with his regiment in 
the Ionian Islands, he exchanged into the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and shortly after- 
wards, in the year 1835, marfied Henrietta 
Frances, dau. of General Sir Henry Camp- 
bell, K.C.B, G.C.H., a distinguished 
Peninsular officer. For some years after 
his marriage he lived at Croydon, where 
he had charge of the depét for recruits, 
but about the year 185z he resigned this 
appointment and removed to brighton. 
In 1853 the Russian war broke out, and 
the Guards were ordered on foreign ser- 
vice. Colonel Moorsom was not with the 
first detachment who sailed ; but in Nov., 
1854, on the news reaching England of 
the disastrous battle of Inkermann, he 
was ordered out in command of drafts to 
supply the terrible gaps in our over-tasked 
army. He was subsequently attacked 
with Crimean fever, and was invalided to 
the hospital at Therapia, where he slowly 
regained his strength; he afterwards re- 
turned to Sebastopol, to be present at the 
storming of the Kedan, Sept. 5, 1855, 
and the fall of the city on Sept. 8. Col. 
Moorsom for many years took great interest 
in works of mercy connected with the 
Church of England, together with the 
local charitable institutions of Brighton, 
and had since 1859 acted as chairman of 
the Board of Guardians. He was also 
Honorary Colonel to the Ist Sussex Rifle 
Volunteer Corps (Brighton), and was the 
Lieut.-Colonel and Commandant of the 
corps at the time of its enrolment and for 
the succeeding two or three years.— 
Abridged from the Guardian. 

March 5. At Pollok Castle, Mearns, 
Renfrewshire, aged 72, Sir Hew Crawfurd- 
Pollok, bart. See Opiruary. 

Aged 89, Gilbert Barker, esq., of Thorley 
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rt Bishop’s Stortford, for many 
yeare Chief Clerk in the Receiver-General’s- 
office, General Post-office. 

At 18, Queen’s-gate-terrace, Mary 
Slingsby, the infant dau. of the Hon. 
Slingsby Bethell. 

In The Close, Salisbury, aged 74, 
Jemima, relict of the late Rev. John 
Marten Butt, M.A., vicar of East Garston, 

ks. 

“i Harrow-on-the-Hill, of apoplexy, 
aged 51, Hester Magdalene Penelope, wife 
of Thomas Edwards, esq.,and second dau. 
of the late Rev. William Wilson, rector of 
Harrington, Northamptonshire. 

At Torquay, aged 11 months, Harry 
Wingfield, only child of Cuthbert Larking, 
esq., and Lady Adela, dau. of William, 
2nd Earl of Listowel. 

Aged 79, Nathaniel Mathew, esq., of 
Wern, Carnarvonshire. He was the 
youngest son of the late Nathaniel 
Mathew, esq., of New House, Pakenham, 
Suffolk, by Sophia his wife, and was born 
in the year 1787. He was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for cos. Carnarvon 
and Merioneth, and married in 1811, 
Mary, only dau. of Edward William 
Windus, esq., of Tottenham, Middlesex, 
by whom he has left issue a son and heir, 
Edward Windus, Capt. 4th Carnarvonshire 
Rifles, who was born in 1812, and married, 
in 1848, Charlotte Isabella, dau. of Abra- 
ham Thompson, esq. (she died in 1863). 

At Sarm Fawr, near Bridgend, Glamor- 
ganshire, South Wales, aged 86, Catherine 
Ann Carrington Napier, relict of Major 
Charles Frederick Napier, R.A. 

At 23, Duke-street, Westminster, aged 
78, Capt. William H. Nares, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 10, Alexander, 
son of the Rev. Alexander Whishaw, 
Minor Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. 

March 6. At Upper Norwood, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Pellew. She was the 
dau. of Stephen Winthrop, esq., M.D., 
and married, in 1826, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Pellew, fourth sun of Edward, 
Ist Viscount Exmouth. 

At Welton Vicarage, Northamptonshire, 
Frances Charlotte, wife of the Rev. D. 
Darnell, vicar of Welton. 

At South Cottage, Wardie, Edinburgh, 
aged 52, John Goodsir, esq., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 
= OBITUARY. 

t 31, Hyde-park-square, aged 72 
Robert Stafford, a ’ ) F 

At Berlin, aged 79, Peter Von Cornélius, 
See Onrrvary. 

At Plymouth, after an illness of only 
two days, Colonel Henry Charles Cunliffe 
Owen, C.B., commandant of Royal Engi- 
neers at Devonport. Deceased entered 
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the army as second-lieutenant of Royal 
Engineers in March, 1839; served in the 
campaign against the insurgent Boers, 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1845, and in the 
Kaffir War, 1846-47 ; subsequently served 
in the Crimea, and six weeks after his 
arrival lost his left leg before Sebastopol. 
On his return to England he was ap- 
pointed assistant inspector-general of 
fortifications, under Sir John Burgoyne; 
and on the promotion of Col. Nelson to 
the rank of major-general, succeeded that 
officer as colonel-commandant of Royal 
Engineers at Devonport, where he had 
the direction of the works at the extensive 
fortifications in course of erection in that 
locality. The late colonel, who was a 
zealous Churchman, just lived to see the 
completion of the beautiful nave of St. 
James's Church, Plymouth, from the 
designs of Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, architect, 
which was opened on the Sunday previous 
to his death, and of which he had laid 
the first stone about two years since. 

At Radley’s Hotel, Southampton, aged 
33, Mr. Charles F. Browne, better known 
as “Artemus Ward.” The deceased was 
a native of Maine, U.S., and only a few 
months ago came for the first time to 
England, where his celebrity as a humorist 
had long preceded him. Mr. Browne’s 
rare and racy humour made London 
audiences laugh to ecstacy while his own 
failing lungs and sinking spirits were 
foretelling his early doom. His lectures 
were wonderfully successful in London. 
Their shrewdness, their sense, their 
wisdom and wit, blended with the inde- 
scribably humorous manner of the lee- 
turer, wakened up London for a season, 
and Artemus Ward was the fashion of 
the hour; but Artemus Ward was dying, 
and of late knew that he was dying. He 
broke down in one or two of his lectures, 
and at last had to give up altogether. 
He removed to one of the Channel Islands, 
vainly seeking health. Thence, deluded 
by a deceitful appearance of returning 
strength, he went to Southampton, and 
there he died. His only relative is an 
aged mother in the United States, of 
whom he spoke with reverence and affec- 
tion. Mr. Robertson, the dramatist, was 
the last of his London literary friends 
who saw him alive. The funeral took 
place at Kensal Green. A number of 
literary friends and countrymen of the 
deceased gathered at his grave, and subse- 
quently Mr. M. D. Conway delivered a 
brief and impressive funeral oration, 
The epitaph is this: ‘‘ Charles IF’, Browne, 
aged 33 years, known to the world as 
‘ Artemus Ward.’” 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 48, Mr. 
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Charles Winteringham, the well-known 
trainer. He was much respected amongst 
the sporting community. The first horse 
he had under his care was England’s 
Glory ; but his fame as a trainer was ob- 
tained by Ben Webster, Neville, Goorkah, 
Apennine, Prince of Denmark, Clown, 
My Mary, &c. 

March 7. Aged 47, Robert Collett 
Dalgleish, youngest son of the late Robt. 
Dalgleish, esq., of Reddoch, N.B. 

At Exton, Hants, aged 89, Gen. Cosmo 
Gordon. The deceased was the youngest 
son of the late Hon. Alexander Gordon, 
Lord Rockville (who died in 1792), by 
Anne, Countess of Dumfries, and was 
born in the year 1777. He entered the 
army as ensign in 1792, and served at 
the siege of Pondicherry, battle of 
Argaum, sieges of Asseerghur, Gawilghur, 
and various other hill forts. He also 
served in the expedition to Walcheren in 
1809. He was in receipt of a pension for 
“ distinguished and meritorious services.” 
He became a general in June, 1854. 

At Nice, aged 16, Caroline Georgiana 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the Rev. Henry 
T. Marsham, of Rippon Hall, Norfolk. 

At Wicken Bonhunt, Essex, aged 90, 
Joseph Martin, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was the second son of the late James 
Martin, esq., of Overbury Court, co. Wor- 
cester, a banker in London. He was born 
in 1776, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn in 1802; he practised at 
the equity bar, and joined the Oxford and 
Carmarthen circuit. He retired from his 
practice as a barrister at the age of sixty. 

At Plymouth, after a short illness, aged 
45, Henry Charles Cunliffe Owen, C.B., 
staff-colonel commanding Royal Engineers 
of the Western District. 

At Lower Knowle, Kingsbridge, Devon, 
aged 84, Richd. Peek, esq., of Hazelwood, 
Devon. He was the eldest son of the 
late John Peek, esq., of Hazelwood (who 
died in 1847), by Susanna Ann, dau. of 
John Foxworthy, esq., of Loddiswell, 
Devon. He was born at Hazelwood in 
the year 1782, was educated at Kings- 
bridge, and was a magistrate for Devon. 
He was formerly a merchant in London, 
and became a member of the City Corpo- 
ration, serving as alderman for some 
years; he filled the office of sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1832-3. 

At 3, Carlisleparade, Hastings, aged 
33, Louisa Ann, only surviving child of 
James Raymond, esq., of Hildersham 
Hall, Cambs. 

At Summerland, Monkstown, co. Cork, 
Anna Maria Toke, wife of the Rev. Isaac 
M. Reeves, rector of Myros. 

At Berkeley House, Reading, aged 83, 
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Mary, widow of the Rev. Samuel Routh, 
8.T.P., late rector of Boyton, Wilts. 

March 8. At Norwich, Fanny, relict of 
the late Rev. Edmund Bellman, rector of 
Helmingham and Pettaugh, Suffolk. 

At 14, Rubislaw-terrace, Aberdeen, aged 
76, Alexander Rae, R.N., of Scobbach 
House, Turriff. 

At 14, Kensington-crescent, aged 69, 
Sophia, widow of the Rev. Edward Rice, 
D.D., head master of Christ’s Hospital, 
and vicar of Horley, Surrey. 

At Kimmerghame, Berwickshire; aged 
89, John Campbell-Swinton, esq., of 
Kimmerghame. He was the eldest son 
of the late Archibald Swinton, esq., of 
the H.E.LC.S., by Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of James Douglas, esq., of Mains (after- 
wards J. Campbell, of Blythswood), and 
was born in 1777. He succeeded his 
aunt, Miss Mary Campbell, of Kimmerg- 
hame, in 1850, when he assumed the 
additional name of Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
bell‘Swinton was educated at the High 
School of Edinburgh, and was a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for co. Ber- 
wick, and formerly an officer in the army. 
He married in 1809, Catherine, only dau. 
of James Rannie, esq., of Leith, by whom 
he has left issue a sonand heir, Archibald, 
professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Edinburgh, who was born in 1812, and 
married, first,in 1845, Katharine Margaret, 
second dau. of Sir John Pringle, bart. 
(she died in 1846); and secondly, in 
1856, Georgina Caroline, third dau. of 
the late Sir George Sitwell, bart. 

At 9, Lansdowne-road North, South 
Lambeth, aged 46, the Rev. Coulson 
Taylor, for sixteen years the secretary of 
the Wesleyan Training College, West- 
minster. 

March 9. At Teignmouth, Devon, Capt. 
Henry Shawe Jones, of Dollandstown, co. 
Meath, Ireland, late 33rd Regiment and 
Royal Westmoreland Militia. 

At 1, Gloucester-street, Curtain-road, 
Shoreditch, the Rev. James William 
Markwell, M.A. He was educated at 
Christ Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1843, and proceeded M.A. in 
1846; he was for sixteen years rector of 
St. James’s Church, Curtain-road. 

At The Grove, near Dumfries, aged 380, 
Alexander Maxwell, esq., of Glengaber. 

At Cornbank, near Pennycuick, Scot- 
land, aged 82, Col. William Morison, retired 
list Bombay Army, of Fortclew House, 
Pembrokeshire. 

At 33, Ampthill-square, aged 66, Henry 
Spencer Papps, esq., solicitor, late of 
Hamilton, Canada West. He was the 
eldest son of the late Henry Papps, esq-, 
of the Island of Antigua, by Dorothy 
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Ann, dau. of. Thomas Elmes, esq., and 
was born in Antigua in the year 1800. 
He was educated at Putney, under the 
Rev. W. Carmalt, and was admitted a 
solicitor in 1823. He was twice married : 
first, in 1825, to Frances Ann, dau. of 
Alexander Forbes, esq.; and secondly, to 


Laura Louisa, dau. of Mr. Simpson, of . 


Hamilton, Canada West, and has left issue 
by both marriages. The deceased was 
buried at Kensal Green.—Law Times. 

At Banbury, aged 67, William Potts, 
esq., one of her Majesty’s justices of the 

for that borough, and until recently 
proprietor of the Banbury Guardian. 

In London, Col. John Manley Wood, 
of The Lyde, Bucks. 

March 10. At Bonis Hall, near Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, the Lady Erskine. Her 
ladyship was Louisa, dau. of George 
Newnham, esq., of Newtimber Place, 
Sussex, and widow of Thomas Legh, esq., 
of Adlington, Cheshire; she married in 
1830 the Right Hon. Thomas Americus, 
Lord Erskine. 

At Debach Rectory, Woodbridge, the 
Rev. Thomas Allbutt, M.A. He was 
educated at St. Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1832, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1837; he was 
rector of Debach-with-Boulge, in Suffolk, 
and sometime vicar of Dewsbury and 
rural dean. He was formerly editor of 


” the “ Cottage Magazine.” 


At 17, Maddox-street, aged 76, William 
Darby, esq., late superintending surgeon, 
Cawnpore Division, Bengal l’stablishment. 

At The Deanery, Hereford, the Very 
Rev. Richard Dawes, dean of Hereford. 
See Oprruary. 

At Sutton, Surrey, aged 80, Maria, 
relict of the late J. T. Gritton, esq., and 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. George Jepson, 
M.A., vicar of Hainton and prebendary 
of Lincoln. 

At 5, Compton-terrace, Brighton, aged 
63, Major-General J. E. G. Morris, of the 
Bombay Army. 

At 20, Belsize-road, St. John’s-wood, 
N.W., aged 66, Gaptain Peter Sherwen, 
half-pay unattached, late adjutant in the 
2nd Life Guards. 

At Mitchel, Troy, Monmouth, aged 68, 
the Rev. Henry George Talbot, M.A. He 
was the eldest son of the late Very Rev. 
Charles Talbot, D.D., dean of Shrewsbury 
(who died in 1828), by Lady Elizabeth, 
dau. of Henry, 5th Duke of Beaufort; he 
was born in June, 1798, and educated at 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1821, and proceeded M.A. in 1825. 
He was appointed rector of Mitchel-Troy 
and Cwmcarvon in 1825. He married in 


1835, Mary Elizabeth, third dau. of the 
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late Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, K.C.B., 
and by her, who died in 1838, has left an 
only surviving son, Henry Charles, Capt. 
48rd Foot, who was born in 1838. 

At Worthing, Joseph Frank Tompson, 
esq., commander R.N., late of Rockmount, 
Jersey. 

March 11. At Brooklyn, near Maid- 
stone, aged 76, Edward Burton, esq-, 
F.R:S., F.L.S., and a magistrate for Kent, 

At Newtown Park, Blackrock, co. 
Dublin, aged 76, Henry Saml. Close, esq. 

At Lincoln, aged 42, Major Golden, 
adjutant 1st Battalion L.R.V. 

Aged 23, Arthur Humphry, one of the 
house surgeons of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, son of Geo, Humphry, 
esq., of 21, College-hill, London, and Bal- 
ham-hill, Surrey. 

At 9, Victoria-road, St. John’s-wood, 
Margaret, wife of John William May, 
esq., consul-general for the King of the 
Netherlands. 

At Brighton, the Rev. James Yalden 
Nevill, M.A. He was educated at Oriel 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1842, and proceeded M.A. in 1848; he 
was formerly curate of St. George’s, Whit- 
wick, Leicestershire. 

At 11, Cleveland-square, aged 51, 
William, eldest surviving son of Charles 
Tottie, esq., his Swedish and Norwegian 
Majesty’s consul-general. 

March 12. At Windsor, of whooping- 
cough, aged three months and a half, 
Mabel, dau. of A. W. Adair, esq., of 
Heatherton Park, Somersetshire. 

At 31, Arundel-gardens, Kensington- 
park, aged 67, William Joshua Ffennell, 

J.P., her Majesty’s inspector of 
salmon fisheries, and formerly of Bally- 
brado, co. Tipperary. 

At Portsmouth, of disease of the heart, 
aged 66, William Grant, esq., banker, and 
a magistrate for Hants. 

At The Larches, Banstead, Surrey, Mary 
Eliza, widow of Lieut-General Alexander 
Thomson, C.B., col. 74th Highlanders, of 
Salruc, Connemara, Ireland. 

At Steanbridge House, co. Gloucester, 
aged 75, Elizabeth Netherton, wife of 
Robert Lawrence Townsend, esq. 

March 13. At Farncombe Rectory, 
Surrey, aged 73, Julia Maria, wife of the 
Rev. C. R. Dallas. 

At Clapham, aged 92, Charles Ingall, 
esq., formerly of Upper Thames-street, 
and for twenty-seven years one of the 
Common Council for Vintry Ward. 

March 14. At Papworth Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 66, William Henry 
Cheere, esq. “He was the eldest son of 
the late Charles Madryll-Cheere, esq., of 
Papworth Hall (who was M.P. for Cam- 
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Ly beet 1820 until his death in 1825), 
ces, dau. of Charles Cheere, esq., 
and niece of the late Rev. Sir Wm. Cheere, 
bart. (a title now extinct). He was born 
in 1800, was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Cambridge, and assumed 
his mother’s maiden name by royal 
licence. The deceased, who was unmar- 
ried, is succeeded in his estates by his 
brother, the Rev. George Cheere. 

At 7, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin, aged 
51, Colonel Charles Knox, of Ballinrobe, 
co. Mayo. He was the eldest son of the 
late Col. Charles N. Knox, of Castle Lachen, 
co. Mayo, and was born in 1816. He 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for co. Mayo, and served as high sheriff 
in 1860; he was also col.-commanding 
the North Mayo Militia, and representative 
of a younger branch of the family of the 
Earl of Ranfurly. He married, in 1839, 
Lady Louisa Catharine, eldest dau. of 
Howe Peter, 2nd Marquis of Sligo, by 
whom he has left issue. 

At Fransham Lodge, Lower Norwood, 
aged 21, Frederic Rainbow, esq., house 

nm of St. Thomas’s Hospital, youngest 
son of the late J. M. Rainbow, esq., of 
Guilford Lodge, Tulse-hill. 

March 15. At Promley, Kent, Emma, 

widow of Major James Craig Bate, 11th 


Bombay Native Infantry. 

At Edge Hall, Cheshire, Mrs. Charlotte 
._ Dod. She was the eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Crewe Dod, esq., of Edge 
Hall (who died in 1827), by Anne, fourth 
dau. of the late Ralph Sneyd, esq., of 


Keele, co. Stafford. She married, in 
1834, the Rev. Joseph Yates, son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. C. N. Cookson, of Kenton 
House, Devon, who assumed the name of 
Dod, on his marriage, by royal licence. 
The family of the Dods have been seated 
at Edge Hall from time immemorial. She 
is succeeded in the property by her sister, 
Frances Rosamond, widow of the Rev. 
Pelly Parker, rector of Howton, Notts. 

At Lyston Hall, Essex, aged 60, Mar- 
garet Eliza, widow of Sir Ralph Palmer, 
late chief justice of Madras. She was 
the eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Robert Bryce Fearon, C.B., and married, 
in 1829, Sir R. Palmer, who died in 
1838. 

At Chorley Wood, Herts, aged 65, the 
Rev. Arthur Scrivenor. He was educated 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree of B.A. in 1838, and was 
for many years incumbent of Christ 
Church, Chorley Wood. 

At Birkhill, aged 13, Mary Scrymgeour 
Wedderburn, eldest dau. of Frederick 
Lewis Scrymgeour Wedderburn, esq., of 
Wedderburn and Birkhill. 
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At Souldern House, near Banbury, 
aged 55, John Thomas Dolman, esq., M.D. 
See OnrTuaRyY. 

March 16. At Gorstage Hall, Cheshire, 
aged 68, Richard Ashton, esq. He was 
the fourth son of the late John Ashton, 
esq., of Hefferston Grange, by Mary, dau. 
of John Jarratt, esq., of Crawley, Sussex, 
and was born in 1799. He was educated 
at Winchester, and married, in 1850, 
Louisa, third dau. of Sir John L. Lister- 
Kaye, bart., of Denby Grange, co. York. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Katharine, 
youngest dau. of the late George Fludyer, 
esq., of Ayston Hall, Rutland. 

At 4, Rodney-place, Clifton, aged 19, 
Arthur, youngest son of John Hackblock, 
esq., of Brockham Warren, Surrey. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 63, Mrs. 
Jeannette Salomons. She was the dau. of 
Solomon Cohen, esq., and married, in 
1825, to David Salomons, esq., M.P., an 
Alderman of the City of London. 

March 17. At Torquay, aged 18, the 
Right Hon. Lord Rivers. See Osrruary. 

At Sandwich, Kent, aged 83, Richard 
Emmerson, esq., late surgeon, and for 
many years a magistrate for the borough. 

At 67, Cadogan-place, the Dowager 
Lady Hope. Her ladyship was Anne, 
fourth dau. of the late Sir John Wedder- 
burn, bart., of Blackness and Ballindean, 
by his second wife Alicia, dau. of James 
Dundas, esq., of Dundas, and married, in 
1805, Sir John Hope, bart., of Craighall 
and Pinkie, who was some time M.P. for 
Mid-lothian, and who died in 1853. 

At Blackbrook House, Fareham, aged 
72, Elizabeth Harriet, wife of Col, Francis 
Le Blane. 

March 18. In Dublin, aged 48, the 
Rev. Sir Christopher Bellew, bart. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Grange Court, Chigwell, aged 15, 
William Ernest, second son of the Rev. 
William Earle, M.A. 

Aged 30, George Hempson, esq., s0- 
licitor, of 5, Alexander-terrace, West- 
bourne-park. 

At 19, Park-street, Islington, aged 65, 
the Rev. John Taylor, M.A. 

March 19. At LittleGreen, near Peters- 
field, aged 82, Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, 
G.C.B. See Osrruary. 

March 20. At the Manor House, Mells, 
aged 76, Sir John Stuart Hippisley, bart. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Hereford, aged 75, Frances Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir John Geers 
Cotterell, bart., M.P., of Garnons, co. 
Hereford. 

Lately. At Hastings, aged 39, Robert 
Growse, esq., for many years town clerk 
and coroner of the borough. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From February 24, 1867, to March 23, 1867, inclusive. 


| 
: : | Weather. 





| Weather. 








in. pts. | Mar. 
30. 18 \slight rn., clo. | 3 . 15 rain 

30. 11 |fair | & | do., sleet 

30. 01 rain 2 . 67 snow, hail 

29. 95 \cloudy : ’ cloudy, snow 
30. 12 'do., fair . ; heavy snow 
30. 380 |cloudy b snow 

30. 52 ido., fair | 29. 62) fair 

30. 56 |fair : do. 

30. 384 do. 29. 44) heavy snow 
30. 03 'rain, fair, clo. 29. 24) h. sn., rn., hl. 
29. 63 cl. elt., hl, sn. . 388) cloudy, sleet 
29. 52 \heavy snow | |29. 74 fair 

29. 46 \snow,cloudy || 22 | 29, 60 h. snow, fair 
29. 40 |cloudy, rain I 52 |29. 55 fair, clo., rain 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 



































3 per New Bank Exch. Bills | East India India 
Cent. 3 per Stock “£1,000, | India Bonds 5 per 
Reduced. 2 sw ht £1,000. | Cent. St. 





2523 4| 17pm. | 214 15 |2832pm)107 
254 17 pm. ... | 802 pm! 107 
2524 4 | 712pm. 2144 34 pm. | 107 
253 717 pm. | 215 34 pm. | 107 
ih 712 pm. | 215 on 107 
| 96 253 816 pm. | 216 30 pm. | 1074 
@ & | 90§ § | 2524 712 pm. | 2144 34 pm. |107$ 
8819ixd 88390)xd 254 ll pm, | 216 mene 
884 9xd' 883 9xd| 253 12pm. | 216 | 1078 
2524 Pet Psa 1073 








DI FI Ir tO GOK CDjCG Sapper 


-" ioe see 1074 
1igm, jlo 31 pm. | 1074 
.. | os | 85pm. [1074 8 
13pm. | .. | 35 pm. |108} 
8 15 pin. wis 40 pm. |1083 
13 17 pm. | 2154 sha 108% # 
ee 15 pm. ... | 85 pm. |1083 9 
253 17 pm. ... | 40 pm. |1085 9 
wee 1418 pm. | 216 41 2 pm 108} 9} 
Shut. |1415pm.)|_... 42 pm. |109 4 
ies 14 18 pm. .. | 42pm]... 
14 18 pm. an .. |109 #¢ 
ie 15 pm. |g215 17 445 pm/109 4 
=e 18pm. | 217 43 pm. |109 10 


| | | 
| | | 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 


19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 
Stock and Share Broker. 
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